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END AND MEANS. 
BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 


We spend our strength in Jabor day by day ; 
We find new strength replacing old alway ; 
And still we cheat ourselves, and still we say : 


‘No man would work except to win some prize ; 
We work to turn our hopes to certainties— 
For gold, or gear, or favor in men’s eyes.” 


And all the while, the goal toward which we 
strain— 

Up hill and down, in sunshine and in rain, 

Heedless of toil, if so we may attain— 


Is but a lure, a heavenly-ret decoy 
To exercised endeavor, full employ 
Of every power, which is man’s highest joy. 


And work becomes the end ; reward the means 
To woo us from our idleness and dreams, 
And each is truly what the other seems. 


So, Lord, with such poor service as we do, 
Thy full salvation is our prize in view, 
For which we long, and which we press unto. 


Like a great star on which we fix our eyes, 
Is dazzies from the high, blue distances, 
And seems to beckon and to say, ‘‘ Arise!” 


And we arise and follow the hard way, 

Winning a little nearer day by day, 

Our hearts going faster than our footsteps 
may ; 


And never guess the secret sweet device 
Which lures us on and upward to the skies, 
And makes each toil its own reward and prize. 


To give our little selves to thee, to blend 

Our weakness with thy strength, O Lord, our 
Friend, 

This is life’s truest privilege and end. 


LOWLY BUT ASPIRING. 
BY THE REV. N. F. OARTER. 


Minz may not be the shining of the sun, 
Lighting the pathway of great worlds afar ; 
No more the moon’s full light, when day is 

done, 
Nor yet the golden twinkling of a star; 
But if a glow-worm’s soft and steady light 
Be only mine to give in sweet content— 
A tiny glow-worm’s shining in the; night— 
To break the gloom for some poor pilgrim 
sent, 
Perchance in ways Time’s saintly feet have trod, 
I still may light some soul to Heaven and God! 





Mine may not be the beauty of the rose, 
Fragrant and fresh with morning’s dewy 
balm, 
Nor orange blossoms pure as falling snows, 
And sweet as ever strain of wedding psalm ; 
But if in lowliness my whole life through 
A lily of the vailey I may be— 
A lily of the valley to a few 
In some spring hour in gladness drawn to me, 
I still may hope through God’s good will and 


grace 
To woe some soul to seek and find his face ! 


Iam what God has made me, and I know 
I have s place and time, a work and way; 
So with s happy heart I would bestow 
My humbler meed of blessing while I may, 
Content each golden day to find my place, 
Do well my work, and mark my way with love, 
. To be what God would have me, by his grace, - 
Serenely climbing to the hills above, 
And there, as bis great blesejng, I shall see 
ere ee 49 their crowning by my 





PHILIP, THE MACEDONIAN. 
BY LOUISE IMOGRN GUINEY. 


(Philip, King of Macedon, received ‘word on the 
same day, in the year 356 B.C., that his genera), 
Parmenio, had conquered the Illyrians; that his 
Trace-horse had won in the Olympic games, and 
that his son, afterward Alexander the Great, was 
born at Pella. He lifted his hands and cried out: 
“Great Jupiter! send me some calamity as soon as 
possible, in return for so many blessings.” This 
verse is not a paraphrase of Philip’s famous saying; 
it 1s merely a more general thought worked out on 
his lines, accredited to his name.) 


Brotuers! O be to you all that which alone is 
my burden! 
Tenderly hither I come, where your old sigh- 
ing is rife. 
Garland and censers o’erhead, the hands of me 
thin and out-thrust, 
I, in my heyday of strength, shudder and kneel 
in the dust ; 
I that am sufferer too, clamor at last for a guer- 
don. 
Deep in the crowd is my voice, tocut its way 
up like a knife : 
Teach me some agony, gods! some pang of 
recoil and distrust ; 
Bare me the depths of this world; open the 
flood gates of groaning ; 
Justice ! once, once the full chrism, the moment 
sublimely atoning 
For the insapportable beauty, the heart break- 
ing joy of my life! 
AUBUBNDALE, Mass. 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM OCROSWELL DOANE, 
8.T.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF ALBANY. 

Waite the subject of Christian Unity is 
so largely occupying the minds ef Chris- 
tian men, almost any light that is thrown 
upon it, even if it be in the nature of a side- 
light, may do some good. 

There are two or three things lying upoa 
the threshold which ought to be carefully 
considered. in the first place, the great 
difference between union and unity! I am 
disposed to think that the first difficulty 
really lies here. Our particular training 
leads us to feel that she Church, iastead of 
being a jointless congregation of individuals 
who have come together for purposes of 
convenience, ecclesiastically or otherwise, is 
nothing less than the actual Body of Curist, 
with a oneness that is alive, and cannot 
maintain its position except upon the prin- 
ciples of life. And so there seems very 
little hope of any great movement toward 
any real unity, until these principles, which 
are utterly opposed to all sectarianism, can 
be somehow put into the miads and con- 
sciences of men. They carry with them 
the necessity of one polity, one liturgy (so 
far as the sacramental offices are con- 
cerned), and, of course, one Confession of 
Faitb. To allow hypothetical ordination 
to ministers still calling themselves by hu- 
man pames and keeping up their separate 
organizations, or to grant the use of differ- 
ent forms for the celebration of the Divine 
Offices, is absolutely inconsistent with the 
essen‘ial thought of true unity. 

The next difficulty, lying also on tte 
threshold, is the complement of this, the 
theory that there is no difference between 
articles of faith and articles of religion. A 
goodly number of the innumerable sects 
that exist to-day, have been started for the 
sake of proclaiming and pushing individual 


‘and peculiar opinions about matters that 


are not of faith at all. As these have grown 
and gathered to themselves numbers and 
movey end Orgevigation. avd pride of opin: 
joo, Wey have added either partial or erro 





neous doctrines; but they are not of the 
essence of their separate life; and the great 
proportion of the men and women who 
belong to them, either belong to them by 
the accident cf their birth, or because they 
like some of the theories about various 
religious questions, which those particular 
bodies maintain. And if we could once 
differentiate, in the public mind, between 
the few great cardinal truths of Christianity 
which must be believed by all who profets 
and ca'l themselves Christians, and the in- 
numerable religious opinions outside of and 
apart from those which Christian people 
holding the faith, are at liberty to think 
about as they please, a great step would be 
taken toward securing the oneness in nec- 
essary things, which makes so much larger 
the liberty in non essentials. One other 
thing ought certainly to be remembered; 
and that is, that the ‘instrumentality, whose 
use hasthe warrant of our Lord’s example 
to bring about the oneness which is accord- 
ing to hie mind, is pr»yer. We may make 
great mistakes in the attempt to reach this 
end by any other means, whether of commit- 
tees, associations, resolutions, explanations 
orconferences; but we cin make no mis- 
take in practicing and urging prayer ‘‘ that 
we all may be one.” 

As to the answer to this prayer, it is wise 
neither to limit the time nor to define the 
method when and by which it will be given, 
nor is it true to say, that because every 
prayer of our Lord must be answered, 
therefore the agreement of those who ‘‘pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians,” which 
exis's to-day, is the unity whichjhe prefers. 
For in the first place we know that our 
Lord’s prayer that the cup of sorrow might 
pass from him, was not granted by the re- 
moval of that cup, but by the sending of 
the angel to strengthen him to do the Fa- 
ther’s will; and in the next place, it may be 
that the *‘ fullness of the time” for the full 
answer has not come. 

The object of this paper is to suggest two 
lines of thought to peop'e who are dealing 
with and prayiog for the restoration of the 
unity of Christendom: Firat, as to the ac- 
cusation against those who believe in the 
highest sacramental teachings of the 
Church, and in the doctrine of what is 
cailed the Apostolic Succession. We are 
copstantly aecused of exclusiveness and 
lack of charity toward the great body of 
Christian people who differ from us upon 
those two points. I think the accusation 
in both ways is absolutely unjust. The fact 
is that we really grant to the denomina- 
tions of Christians about us, quite as much 
as they claim for themselves, and in some 
ways more than they claim. Take, for in- 
stance, the common Protestant theory 
about the sacraments. Holy Baptism accord- 
ing to that theory is not ‘‘a saving ordi- 
nance”; it is merely a convenient way of 
admitting a child into the membership of 
this or that denomination or congregation; 
or of declaring that an intelligent adult has 
been converted, and desires to make a con- 
fession of his belief. We hold, that any 
baptism, administered in water, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, carries with it the gift of 
regeneration, and makes the person bap- 
tised, adult or child, ‘‘ a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” So that in regard to 
this initial sacrament of Christianity, we 
grant to Christian men and women of ya- 
rious vawes far more then they claiw for 
themselves, 





SEE 


Iu the matter of the Holy Communion, 
they totally disclaim the thought of any 
sacrifice offered, or of any real, decause 
spiritual, eating of the body and blood of 
Christ. To them, it is a solemn remind- 
er, not so much of the Offering upon 
the cross as cf the institution of 
the sacrament on the night in which the 
Lord was betrayed. It kindles their faith 
and penitence and love; but as un act of 
worship, as a great offering that links itself 
in with the perpetual exercise of Christ’s 
eternal priesthood in Heaven, or as a means 
of grace given unto them, they have no 
conception of it. We not only grant that 
their use of the Holy Communion is to 
them aii that they claim; but we believe, 
some of us at any rate, that it is more than 
they claim; for, ‘‘being hindered by a 
just impediment” of the lack of a duly 
ordained priesthood, we think that they 
‘‘earnestly remembering the benefits they 
have by the death of Christ upon the cross, 
do eat and drink the body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ, profitably to their souls’ 
healtb, although they do not receive the 
sacrament with their mouths.” Upon no 
other ground that I know, can the devel- 
opment of personal religion in the lives of 
thousands of Christian people outside this 
Church be accounted for. To accuse us 
of exclusiveness because we do not recog- 
nize the validity of their orders is a perfect 
inversion of facts. It is they and their sys- 
tem which deny and disclaim and decry the 
whole thought of priesthood, of sacrifice, 
of the altar, of regeneration in baptism, of 
authoritative absolution, of grace given by 
laying on of hands or by other sacrament- 
al means and signs. We, while claiming 
these things tor ourselves, and protesting 
against their denial of them ¢o ws, acknowl- 
edge everything that they claim, and be- 
Leve that they get more than they them- 
selves believe. 

And now as to the doctrine,as it is 
called, of the Apostolic Succession, as es- 
sential to our definition of a valid ministry. 
Ihave no sympathy with the theory that 
the Preface to the Ordinal,taken in connec- 
tion with the XXIIId Article of religion, 
is intended to be a statement of what this 
particular Church believes about its own 
particular ministry, because the Preface 
to the Ordinal is defining what orders of 
ministers there have beenin Christ’s Church, 
from the Apostles’ time. But I do think, 
that the application of the teaching, both of 
the Article and of the Ordinal, needs to be 
qualified, by a right estimate of what the 
ministry is for. Aud if that be done, | 
think it will be seen that we are not deny- 
ing the authority of non-apostolic minis- 
ters, fur the purpose for which those ministers 
claim to be authorized. Here, again, 
comes in the important question just. al- 
tuded to, of the radical difference between, 
what we may call for convenience’ sake, the 
Catholic and the Protestant theory of the 
ministry. And the difference is just here, 
that while the whole gist of Protestant 
theology loudly and unanimously de- 
nounces the idea of a class and order of 
men set apart as the channels and con- 
veyers of grace from God to men, the 
teachiug of the Church certainly for fifteen 
centuries was all the other way. Why 
should we be accused of lack of charity 
for saying that the Presbyterian minister or 
the Methodist clergyman is not what he 
himself says he @ not. The lack of charity 
is rather on the other side, when they re- 


fuse to reooguize our priesthood, as repre. 
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sentative of Christ and authoritative to act 
for him. ' It is they who say that ‘‘ priest is 
presbyter writ short,” not we who say that 
presbyter is not priest writ large. 

I take as the two characteristic and 
essential features of the Catholic idea of 
priesthood, offering and absolution. The 
first is most intimately associated with, and 
most thoroughly illustrated by the priestly 
act in the celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion. It is true, of course, that the priest 
there, on the earthly side, represents the 
universal priesthood of all baptized people 
who are ‘‘made kings and priests unto 
God”; tbat as their mouthpiece and in con- 
nection with them, he offers the memorial 
Sacrifice. But it is also true that he has a 
higher association and a holier relation 
with ‘‘ the great High Priest of our profes- 
sion, who has passed into the heavens.” 
It is the old revelation of the double posi- 
tion which Moses occupied, being ‘ for the 
people to Godward,” and to the people 
from God. And the Catholic teaching 
about the offering of the Holy Eucharist is, 
that Christ the Intercessor acts with author- 
ity, in the petson of his priest, ia showing 
forth to God, and pleading with him, the 
merits and power of that *‘ one sacrifice for 
sins forever, which taketh away the sins of 
the world.” It goes without the saying, 
that the whole idea is utterly absent from 
the modern teaching about holy commu- 
nion. Not we, but they themselves utterly 
and absolutely, therefore, deny the necessity 
and possibility of the reality of any such 
purpose or power in the priesthood. 

The same thing holds true about the 
other priestly act, on which the prayer in 
the Church’s daily, Morning and Evening, 
offices says: ‘Almighty God hath given 
power and commandment to his ministers 
to declare and pronounce to his people be- 
ing penitent, the absolution ard remission 
of their sins.” Inherent in every priest, 
by the gift of his ordination, and discharged, 
not merely in public or private absolutions, 
but in that exercise of discipline known in 
the Church as the power of the keys which 
admits to or excludes from her communion 
—this gift and power, abused in some 
quarters and neglected in others, is the 
second great function, for which priest- 
hood is in the world; carrying out that 
emphatic statement of our Lord, “ The 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins.” If we say that the ministry not of 
apostolic succession has not this power, 
the whole Protestant world will say Amen 
tu the declaration; only they will go further 
still, and say that we have not the power 
either. All of which goes to show that the 
whole set of expletives which have been 
applied to us of uncharitableness, exclusive- 
ness, unchurchiog, and denial of authority, 
etc., are not really applied by us to them, 
but by them to us. It seems to me that if 
we look at the rationale of this matter, we 
can find a broad line of distinction, divinely 
drawn, by the acts of our Lord, between 
the functions of the ministry which are 
essentially priestly, and the functions 
waich may be discharged by means of that 
broader priesthood which belongs to the 
Jaity everywhere; or, to make the matter 
more distinct and clear, between tLe power 
to preach and baptize on the one hand, 
and the power to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
and to pardon on the other. It ought not 
to escape our notice that the great com- 
mission, called sometimes the ‘‘ Missionary 
Charter of the Church,” which was given 
on the mounfain, and at the moment of 
our Lord’s ascension into Heaven: ‘Go 
ye into all the world and make disciples of 
ali the nations, baptizing them and teach- 
ing them to cbserve all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you,” was uttered, to 
say the least of it, in the hearing of a great 
multitude of believers. I have always 
thought that this was the occasion to which 
St. Paul refers, when he speaks of the 
risen Lord ‘‘ as having been geen by about 
five hundred brethren at once.” Speaking 
technically and theologically, it is of course 
true that this commission, given to the 
whole body of believers, does not neces- 
sarily convey either the right or the power 
to cash separate believer to do everything 
which is committed to the whole body ; any 
more than the breathing of life into the 
body of the just formed Adam, gave the 
same functions to each organ of his body. | 





In both cases, the power of life is given, 


which enables every member to discharge 
that particular office for which it is set in 
the body. But, speaking more generally, 
is it not at least possible, that a suggestion 
is made here of those larger powers and 
duties for which no separate and special 
setting apart is absolutely required, and 
because of which every member of the 
Church of Christ becomes, within his 
sphere of influence,’a preacher of the Gos- 
peland a teacher of men? And does it 
not also carry withit an explanation of that 
fact, which ecclesiastical history certainly 
beara out as true, that ordination to the 
ministry has not been considcred essential 
for the administration of the sacrament of 
Holy Baptism? If this suggestion holds, 
then two important consequences follow: 
first, that baptism administered with the 
element of water, andin the name of the 
blessed Trinity, is valid the world over, by 
whomsoever the ceremony may be per- 
formed; and next, that all preachers of the 
Gospel have a definite commission and au- 
thority from Christ. And that these two 
things are true, men whohold high views 
of the need and power of sacramental grace, 
are bound, it seems to me, to recognize, 
who see the fruits of that grace, from the 
Word preached and the power of the new 
life given, in the lives of those who are 
neither taught in, nor baptized into, our 
branch of the Church. But it is not to be 
supposed for a moment, that this is either 
the only or the the chief record of minis- 
terial authority given by Christ. Far higher 
and deeper, associated with a more direc: 
gift of the Holy Ghost, is the full com- 
mission to the priesthood, given in that 
same upper room at Jerusalem, on two 
separate occasions, and when none were 
present but the Lord himself and the Apos- 
tles. The first occasion was on the night 
in which he was betrayed, when he insti- 
tuted the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion, with its two sides that never 
should be separated one from another—of 
offering and participation. We must re- 
member that in the words of the Institu- 
tiou both these sides stand prominently 
forth; for he not only said to the Apustler, 
“Take, eat, this is my body, drink ye all of 
this”; but he said also, still tothe Apostles, 
**Do this in remembrance of me.” Hold- 
‘ng as I do that these last words are emi- 
nently sacrificial words; that ‘‘do” means 
“offer” and that ‘‘in remembrance of me” 
is more s:rictly translated ‘‘for my memo- 
rial.” It seems evident that that power 
which we have called ‘‘cffering,” and 
which is of the essence of all priesthood 
(as St. Paul says in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, about the high priesthood of our 
Lord), “it is of necessity that this man 
have somewhat to offer,” was conveyed to 
the Apostles io these words. But even 
without this interpretation, the fact is plain, 
that the command and the power to do 
what our Lord did, to bless the bread and 
to bless the wine was given in these words 
to the Apostles, and only to them. 

Turning from this, to that other marvel- 
ous transaction in the same upper room, 
on the evening of the first Easter day, we 
find the same company gathered for a simi- 
lar purpose. 

For when our Lord came in through the 
closed door, his words and acts alike imply 
an intense and powerful gift. In the first 
place, he said, ‘‘ As my Father hath sent 
me, even so 1 send you”; that is to say he 
gave to the Apostles then, that power which 
nowhere else he ever gave to any other per- 
sons—the power of missivn. Sent himself, 
with the power to send them, he sent them: 
with the power to send others; and the 
great succession of duly ordained and au- 
thorized ministers took its rise, not on the 
mountain of the Ascension, but in the up- 
per room of the resurrection appearance. 
And when he suid this, he breathed on 
them, and said unto them, ‘ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
With these words he conferred upon the 
twelve that other essential element of 
priestly power and purpose—the forgive- 
ness of sins. Andthe combination of the 
two—the power of mission, and the power 
of the remission of sins—seems certainly, to 
me to indicate most clearly, that in the iine 
of direct succession from the i 
which is not only a doctrinal truth of the 





Bible, but an actual fact in history, the dis- 
tinctive and peculiar powers, which the 
Church claims for the apostolic ministry, 
are contained and conveyed. Putting the 
two manifestationsin this same upper room 
together, and translating them into the lan- 
guage of modern use, the power to ordain, 
to cffer, to absolve, is given here to the 
Apostles: and there is no evidence in Holy 
Scripture of the gift to any but the Apostles 
of the right to ordain, to offer, to absolve. 
Here seems to me to lie in the first place, 
the ground for the highest claim which the 
Church makes for her apostolic ministry; 
which runs so plainly through all the offi- 
ces of the Prayer Book, that you could no 
more get rid of it by the excision of the 
Preface to the Ordinal, or by some modern 
interpretation of the XXIIId Article, than 
you could remove from a man’s body sen- 
silivenese, by the excision of a single nerve. 
At the same time, we find here, the abso- 
lute removal of any righ'ful accusation of 
exclusiveness brought against this teach- 
ing, because taking the two commissions, 
80 to speak, together, the Church grants all 
that isclaimed of value and validity in the 
non-apostolic ministry, and simply does not 
attribute to it powers which that non-apos- 
tolic ministry not only disclaims*but de- 
rides. 

It must be added in conclusion, that 
while the faithful laity were not included 
in the great gifts of power, and the sptcific 
asx:ignments of duty, which our Lord 
gave to the Apostles in the upper room, the 
Apostles were included in the commission 
on the mountain of the Ascension, so that 
they shared all the responsibility and au- 
thority of the words, ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world,” etc. And it must be remembered, 
that when the Holy Ghost came down, on 
Whitsunday, and endued the whole Church 
with ‘‘ power from on high,” Apostles and 
lay people, men and women, shared his 
mighty gift; which was the enabling, 
quickening gift of the Life-giver. Nothing 
like it ever happened, since the ‘‘Lord God 
breathed into Adam the breath of life.” 
And the result in both instances was the 
same; not to introduce confusion by giving 
the same powers to each member of the 
body, but to make each member alive and 
equal to the functions for which it was set 
into the body; eye to see, ear to hear, 
brain to think, heart to feel, and tongue to 
speak; or, as itis put ecclesiastically in the 
Holy Scripture about the created, quick- 
ened body of the second Adam, “God hath 
set some in the Church, first apostles, sec— 
ondarily prophets, thirdly, teachers, after 
that miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues.” 

Would God, that “‘ these diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit,” and these ‘‘dif- 
ferences of administrations, but the same 
Lord,” might be so recognized, that tiere 
should be ‘‘ no schism ia the body.” 


-_ 
—_ 


HANDICAPPED CRITICS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








Ir may be a mere fancy, but not less va'- 
uable than many another suggestion arising 
out of disadvantages in one’s point of view, 
this thought of mine that all criticism is 
colored by reflections from the surround- 
ings of the critic. For instance, compare 
Boston criticisms with those of New York 
and it will soon appear that the flavor, nay 
more, the fiber of each is distinctly affected 
by what may be called local influence. It 
would be scarcely fair to say that Boston 
still imagines that New England is the only 
important part of the world, though she 
evidently is a little timid about squarely 
asserting anything to thecontrary. Oathe 
other hand, New York is rapidly assuming 
the air of being the literary Paris of Amer- 
ica. One cannot feel ill-natured in contem- 
plating this state of things from the 
outside; for there is a solid conservatism 
that one likes to see live in Boston, 
and there isa grab-everything-that’s-good 
in the New York manner, which has its 
value. 

In the matter of the criticism of lite- 
rary art, however, neither close conser- 
vatism por the other extreme can be re- 
lied upon for adequate work. It should go 
with the mere saying that in passing judg- 
ment on a novel of Southern, or of West- 
erp, life, for example, the critic should not 
measure with a New York or a Boston 





standard. How shall a man reared in New 
York, or in Boston, and who has never been 
in the South or West, speak with Authority 
as to the realistic value of one of Mr. 
Cable’s novels? He may, indeed, give a 
most excellent judgment of the artistic 
quality of the work in a general way; but 
how shall he say: This Creole is true to 
life—this Acadian is drawn in a spirit «f 
justice? When a writer to the manner 
born attempts to use the materials ke finds 
scattered all around him, he may be very 
sincere in handling them, or he may be very 
unscrupulous. The native critic, or at 
least the thoroughly informed critic, 
should be able best to decide in the 
case Of adoubt. How shall I, whoam not 
familiar with New York society, be sure 
that any New York novelist has made for 
me a true sketch of life in Broadway, or 
in Fifth Avenue? If Mr. Howells hand me 
(supposing 1 am a critic) one of his booke, 
and say: “‘Here, pass judgment on this 
bit of realism; it is drawn from Boston 
life,” shall I flatly charge him with fail- 
ure because I chance to regard his wom n 
as very queer and his men as absurdly 
light? Now, in fact, I do not so regard 
Mr. Howells’s men and women; but if 1 
did, could I, therefore, condemn his novels 
as being untrue to Boston life? 

Tuis question of truth and siacerity affec's 
the substance of criticism much more than it 
affects the fiber of literary art. Mr. Cable’s 
novels are good, no matter whether they 
are true to Creole life or not; but criti- 
cism which wrongfully charges Mr. Cable 
with falsifying records and libeling indivi- 
duals is valueless. So, on the other hand, 
if Mr. Howe’s novels of Western life are 
too gloomy and hopeless to be true to that 
incomparable manhood and womanhoo¢. 
which have made the great West leap to 
the high-tide of prosperity in a few 
short years, still his stories are none the 
less good. It is when the insincere, or the 
alien and uninformed critic says to the 
world: ‘** This is realism—these are true 
pictures of Western life,” that the harm is 
done. A Boston or a New York critic, 
alien to East Tennessee, may praise or 
blame Craddock’s art-methods, but he may 
not Cecide as to the realism of the scenes 
and characters sketched in Craddock’s 
romances. We Americans kaow very weil 
that we have the laugh turned on our 
English friends who point to Walt Whit- 
man as the most *‘ American” of our poetry. 
Not that we deny the genius of the ** good 
gray poet,” the point of our objection to 
the dictum of the English critic is foued in 
our absolute knowledge of two facts: Firs’, 
the fact that the English critic regaid; 
American life as being barbarous; secona, 
the fact that the English critic knows 
nothing at all about American life. 

The critics of Boston and New York 
have been a trifle too ready to accept any- 
thing broad and coarse, or bilious and 
dyspeptic, as Western or Southern, just 
as the Eaglish critics are and al- 
ways have been unanimous in demand. 
ing vulgarity and brutality as the chicf 
elements of true American art. This sta'e 
of things is owing largely to the force of 
centralization. New York, for instance, 
has become a so-called literary center, and 
the strongest tendency of the influence 
such a center exerts is toward gaugivg 
everytbing literary by a New York stanc- 
ard. So with Boston; for how can a man 
reared, educated and altogether molded by 
Boston forces see anything save in compai- 


ison with New England? Tais, of course,’ 


does not imply lack of genius or want of 
scholarship, nor yet a narrowness of pur- 
pose; it implies simply subjection to the 
environment. There was & time when hu- 
man slavery held in a vise-like grip the 
literary and artistic as well as the 
moral judgment of the South. How could 
the Southern people freely and justly criti- 
cise the Looks of Helper and Mrs. Stowe? 
True, there is a difference between preju- 
dice and hereditary bias on one hand, and 
mere local trend of preference un the other; 
bat at last, when reduced to the simplest 
terme, ‘‘ subjection to the environment” is 
the phrase that expresses what [ am driv- 
ing at, and what is the chief ailment of the 
critics sll over the world. It does not re- 
quire close observation to note when an 
epidemic of opinion strikes a “ literary cen- 

.” Quite recently a Russian craze took 
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Boston and New York as if by storm. The 
nasty, insidiously corrupt and corrupting 
stories of Tolstci and Dostoievsky became 
the objects of indiscriminate praise. Every- 
body went into hysterics over the love of a 
murderer and a harlot—it was so Russian, 
80 realistic, so true to life! And yet, per- 
haps, not more than one out of the five 
hundred critics had ever even made a hur- 
ried tour of Russia! 

An outsider sees these phases of the ever- 
shifting element called critical opinion more 
readily and more clearly than does the 
dweller in New York or Boston. Nor is 
the outsider apt to be uncharitable in his 
analysis of the conditions out of which 
these phases are generated. Too often he 
implicitly if not blindly follows the leader 
who wears the bell. If he is a novelist he 
writes his novel with a view to please New 
York or Boston; if he is a poet the same 
purpose hampers his verse. 

I do not take Mr. Fawcett’s view of jour- 
nalistic criticism (as embodied in his contri- 
bution to a late number of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine); on the contrary I believe that jour- 
nalists are, as a class, very sincere and 
tairly just men and women who write their 
reviews of books in a spirit quite the re- 
verse of evil; but critics, like authors, may 
be subject to the influences of their sur- 
roundings, and thus a New York critic’s 
review may become a mere New York ut- 
terance, and a Boston reviewer’s critique 
may be altogether too New England- 
ish to be of any real value, just 
as my opinions may be extremely 
provincial, and hence «f no worth. It is 
probably true, however, that a New York 
critic would be the safest reviewer of a 
novel or poem of New York life, and the 
very poorest reviewer of a novel depicting 
Western or Southern manners, to say which 
is no insult on ore hand—no fulsome 
praise on the other. Thus far I have pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that ‘‘ realism ” 
is the chief erd of fiction and the chief 
element to be discussed by the critic; but I 
am far from believing the supposition true. 
Fiction making is true art, and it may be 
judged quite independently if we forget to 
circumscribe it. Scott’s novels are just 
as good for Americans as for Eng- 
lihmer; but if we go to applying the 
sc-called realistic rule to them we are at 
sea. Howells’s story of ‘‘The Minister's 
Cuarge” is a very good story; but if it isin 
the least true to Boston life, then all the 
other Boston novels that I have read are 
egregiously off color. The sum of the 
whole matter is that criticism to be of any 
value must look beyond methods to results. 
It must be broader than the corporate lim- 
its of a city, and no respecter of vogues or 
epidemics. I care not whether a ‘‘ Minis- 
ter’s Charge” is true to Boston life or un- 
true to it, so that it is a successful pi.ce of 
art—sirung, pure, and consistent. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, IND. 


THE CASE OF DR. McGLYNN. 


BY A ROMAN OATHOEIC LAYMAN. 
II. 


Bort let it be granted that a priest with a 
good cause goes to Rome, that he succeeds 
in his case against his bishop, and that he 
is restored to all his priestly powers, what 
has he gained? He is simply in a far 
worse position than he was before his sus- 
pension. Rome has spoken, certainly; but 
Rome is a long way from New York. Few 
Cathulic laymen, and certainly no Protest- 
ant, can possibly understand ‘he working 
of Catholic ecclesiastical government. The 
power of a Catholic bishop is practically 
unlimited. His power to act in the most 
arbitrary manner, to crush, to inflict the 
keenest pain, to break down the spirit and 
health of those under his control, may each 
and atl be exercised without even the least 
public suspicion of injustice. 

Again let it be repeated, that we do not 
attribute any special intentional injustice 
to the Catholic hierarchy; it is simply that 
circumstances and human nature have 
their sway. The whole professional life of 
the ecclesiastic is spent in ruling others, 
and in ruling with spiritual authority of the 
most absolute kind. 

At the present day, and especially in 
America, when Protestants of all denomi- 
nations seem to consider the acquaintance 
of a Catholic bishop to be an honor, and 














when to be noticed by a priest is thought 
to be a compliment to the layman, many 
will think they have personal proof of the 
injustice of what is above stated. If those 
good Protestants who are treated with such 
deference and such courtesy by Catholic 
ecclesiastics, only knew how too many 
of these same ecclesiastics treat each other 
and the poor, they would soon be un- 
deceived. Wealthy and influential Cath- 
olics may practically live what lives 
they please, and they will be courted 
and caressed by men who show but little 
kindness and have but little consideration 
for those less favored with this world’s 
goods. 

The great need of the Catholic Church is 
more Christianity and less show. But it 
would require a high degree of sanctity for 
any bishop to treat a priest who had gained 
a case against him with ordinary justice. 

Tie unhappy priest would soon find his 
mistake. Better far for him to have borne 
the injustice in silence, and submitted 
quietly to his wrongs. He is now a marked 
man. Every priest in his diocese is well 
aware he is under episcopal displeasure, 
notwithstanding his success. Whatever 
his own private feelings may be, no priest 
will dare to show him sympathy or brother- 
ly friendship. The Catholic laity are 
against him also, and it is hard to say 
whether his case is made better or worse 
by Protestant sympathy or Protestant cen- 
sure. 

The Pope is far away, and the bishop is 
a living and ever-present power. Further, 
the authorites of the Propaganda, where all 
these cases are decided, are very careful 
not to censure bishops; above all, they will 
rarely interfere with the discipline of a 
diocese, Thus a decision in the case of 
a priest or a religious order, which is ad- 
verse to the decision of the bishop of the 
diocese is practically void. It is even 
worse than useless, because it still leaves 
the person or religious order subject to the 
very individual against whose injustice 
complaint has been made. 

It is the bishop who brings the alms of 
the faithful to Rome. It depends on the 
bishop to increase or decrease the sup- 
plies. He is the local governor, the dioc- 
esan pope. It has always been the policy, 
and the wise policy, of the Holy See to up- 
hold all authority dcrived from itself. 
Tue consequences do not need comment. 
God help the victims. . Even in this coun- 
try there is evidence that the above asser- 
tions have not been made without suf- 
ficient ground. One of the reporters of 
the daily prese, having interviewed Mon- 
seigneur Preston, was informed by him that 
the Church did not ‘‘care for individuals, 
it only cared for obedience.” The mean- 
ing was very plain. There was a strong 
feeling that a priest like Dr. McGlynr, 
whose ecclesiastical career was well knowa 
to have bzen one of great personal purity 
and great devotion to the poor, should, on 
that account, have met with special con- 
sideration. That, even if he did commit 
a polit.cal mistake, or fail momentarily in 
obedicnce, his past life should have saved 
him, 1f not from public condemnation, at 
least from personal insult. 

But Monseigneur Preston has blurted out 
the naked truth. The Church, he said, 
‘did not care for individuals.” If this 
were so, the Catholic Church has ceased to 
be or it never was of divine origin. There 
is something inexpressively shocking to the 
Christian mind, or even to ordinary benev- 
olence in this—Mr. Bergh and the Society 
for the Protection of Animals care for in- 
dividual dogs and horses, but Monseigneut 
Preston comes forward boldly and de- 
clares that ‘the Church” does not care for 
individuals, it cares only for obedience; 
obedience to whom? and obedience to 
what? Christ’s Gospel is full of tendernezs 
and care for individual souls; even to 
scandalize one little one, is written down 
to be a deadly sin. But this Monseigneur 
preaches a new gospel. New! alas, it is not 
new, it is as old as the first existence of 
human love of power and human selfish- 
ness. 

The Monseigneur has left no doubt of his 
meaning. It is necessary to compel obedi* 
ence to the commands of the Church 
even at the cost of the sufferings of the 
souls of thousands of individuals. It 
may be predicated of this, as of most gen- 





eral propositions, that itis both true and 
false. Catholic theology teaches that we 
msy not tell a lie, even if by lying we might 
save a million of souls from the eternal fires 
of Hell. Yet there are a good many ways 
of telling the truth. 

There are circumstances in which eccle- 
siastical discipline must be maintained at 
any cost of individuals; but God will sure- 
ly judge those who have made such ecclesi- 
astical discipline necessary. The Catholic 
Church could not give Henry VIII leave to 
commit adultery, and itisa favorite way of 
accounting for the Reformation in England 
to say that the national apostasy was 
caused by this refusal—yet as an individual, 
Henry VIII could have done nothing. He 
needed the support of a nation for his 
change of religion, and he never could have 
obtained the support of a nation if that 
nation had not been ready to renounce a 
faith for which it had little respect. Was 
it the fault of the faith? By no means. 
It was the fault, and the grievous fault, of 
priests and monks and friars and laymen 
who gave public shame and scandal by 
their evil lives. If the bishops of the 
Catholic Church had firmly suppressed 
Tetz.1’s sinful trafficin indulgences, Luther 
could never have revolted aud, therefore, 
could never have accomplished his Refor- 
mation. 

If the bishops of the Catholic Church 
in England had not oppressed and taxed 
the poor and fawned upon the rich, if they 
had not allowed the monastie houses 
vowed to poverty individually to accumu- 
late enormous wealth collectively, England 
would still be Catholic. 

When the Church emerged from the cata- 
combs her danger began. The danger to 
the Uatholic Church in America to-day is 
its enormous wealth, its unbounded po- 
litical influence, and its social success. It 
is supposed to be the Church of the poor, 
but one day it will be known how the poor 
have looked to it in vain. Ifa saint came 
to-day and cried like John the Baptist to 
prepare the way of the Lord by the prac- 
tice of charity, poverty and evangelical 
virtue, he would be silenced as uw disobe- 
dient subject and persecuted to his death. 

Lyield to no man in my regard for the 
riguts of property, but I respect also the 
rights of the poor. I co not believe in up- 
holding law and order for the rich alone. 

The rich will give very little thanks to 
those Catholic bishops who have lulled 
them into a fatal slumber, who have failed 
to arouse them to a sense of their duty to 
the poor—who have upheld the rights of 
property at the expense of the real teach- 
ingsof the Church as to the rights of the 
poor. 

I am pot concerned to defend Henry 
George either in his politics or his religion. 
I have no personal knowledge of him, nor 
have I read his books, but justice is justice. 
He has been accused all round of attack. 
ing the Catholic Church. One Catholic 
paper had a most childish article headed 
‘* Eating Pope,” the very title being far 
more degrading to the Church than any 
words said or written by Henry George. 
Altacking the Church means attacking, 
condemning or criticising the doctrines of 
the Church. I fail to see that Henry 
George has done this. 

But attacking, condemning or criticising 
the public conduct of Catholics, whether 
lay or ecclesiastical, is not condemning the 
Church. The Catholic canonized saints 
have done this; but they have had the 
courage of saints. They were persecuted 
during tbeir lives by bishops and priests, 
but they were canonized after personal 
feelings and bitterness had passed away by 
the very successors of these ecclesiastics. 

Proof of the above assertion could be 
easily given, and a glance at the life of any 
Catholic saint would be sufficient. It is 
not so many years since an apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin accredited by the Church 
appeared in France, and one of the many 
revelations made was a strong denuncis- 
tion of the selfishness and sins of priests, 
Catholic ecclesiastics denounce Garibaldi, 
Cavour and Ferry, but they forget that it 
was when they had the fullest power in 
France, Italy and England that those coun- 
tries ceased to be Catholic. It was Catho- 
lics who turned against the Pope. 

A time has come when men will have to 
speak out against evil and oppression 








whether ecclesiastical or civil, if they 
would save their souls. The doctrines of 
the Catholic Church are one thing, and the 
sins and shortcomings of individual mem- 
bers of the Church are another. No bishop, 
no priest, is personally infallible. It is a 
device of the Devil to cover sin when men 
try to hide the evil deeds which they do, 
or shelter them under the pretext that to 
condemn evil is to condemn the Caurch. 
There is a time when silence becomes a 
participation in crime, and when men can 
only save the Church which they love by 
denouncing the dangers which threaten ils 
existence or its progress. 





AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 





A rypioat Indian village of to-day, lying 
stretched at the foot of the bluffs, where 
the White River, flowing through a wild 
country to the west, empties its tribute 
into the broad bosom of the Missouri. 
From the plateau above yot. overlook the 
serpentine curves of the great, sluggish 
river, now more than half gray sand, fill- 
ing the air with a perpetual cloud of dust, 
which hangs like a thick haze over the 
opaque waters. Five miles away gleams 
the white row of Agency buildings, with 
the school-house and the belfry of the 
brown chapel a little apart, and higher up, 
on the opposite bank of the Missouri, fhe 
clustering houses of the little frontier town 
of Chamberlain. Looking southwest the 
eye descends a series of natural terraces, to 
the thickly settled Indian camp—a huddle 
of log cabins, ‘* chinked” with yellow clay, 
and interspersed with brush arbors, hay- 
stacks, small corrals, and here and there 
one of the conical white lodges of the 
Dakotas. In the center of the scattering, 
disorderly village of about a hundred 
houses stands a small, weather-stained 
frame school-house, with a still smaller 
‘*mission-house” beside it. There is a 
strip of cultivated ground beyond—some 
of it black with fall plowing—and anarrow 
fringe of leafless timber along the river 
bottoms. The purple bluffs of the Mis- 
souri, with their beautiful, sbarply defined 
shadows, form a unique background to 
this singular picture. 

Lower Brulé is one of the smaller and 
less-known Indian Agencies on the large 
Sioux Reservation. It is not considered 
important enough to have an agent of its 
own, but is consolidated with Crow Creek, 
whose resident agent has his clerk in 
charge at Lower Brulé, and makes fre- 
quent visits on this side of the river. Its 
sixty square miles of territory is occupied 
by a part of the Tetnewan band of 
Sioux, about thirteen hundred in aumber, 
who have the reputation, whether deserved 
or not, of being wilder and more unman- 
ageable than any of their brethren. It is 
probably true that there have been, rela- 
tively to its size, an unusual number of 
discontents and slight disturbances at this 
Agency. On the other hand, there have 
usually been reasons for dissatisfaction, 
and the Brulé Indians do not lack friends 
who consider them stronger and more 
hopeful characters than some whose his- 
tory of late years has run more smoothly. 

The Agency is only ten years old, and 
missionaries of the Episcopal Church have 
been here for about the same length of 
time. The native missionary, the Rev. 
Luke Walker, now in charge of the work, 
came in 1878, and has wrought a gradual 
and great change. He is a remarkable 
man, quick-witted, a good talker, with an 
abrupt, commandiag manner and a deter- 
mined will, and his influence is very consid- 
erable. He has two chapels and five hun- 
dred church-members, inciuding baptized 
children. 

One of the features of the Brulé Agency 
is the number cf its distinct, outlying 
camps, thickly settled enough to furnish 
each its quota of children to the day- 
schools. There is not, however, and never 
bas been, a single Government day-school 
in operation! . There is a small boarding- 
school at the Agency, accommodating 
about thirty children, and the mission has 
done a little desultory work in one or two 
of the camps. At the mouth of the White 
River, some eight years ago, the Govern. 
ment put up a school-house thirty feet by 
twenty, and, until a few days since, it has 
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never appointed a teacher or added 
teachers’ living-rooms. The building bas 
been. unused except for a few months, 
when an Indian, educated at Hampton, 
and employed by the mission, taught 
a few children—chiefly in the Dakota 
language—-and one term taught by a white 
person, also under the mission, but with- 
out any particular success. On occasional 
Sundays (and now regularly by an Indian 
catechist) religious services are held in the 
deserted Government school-house. 

Scanty enough is the unwritten history 
of White River Camp, but the few facts 
serve to show how slight and disappointing 
has been the work up to this time. Little 
Pheasant and Medicine Bull are the princi- 
pal ‘‘chiefs’—an idle name which no 
longer means power aod but little prestige 
—both are nominal church-members, but 
the formier, who is very old, is considered 
abackslider. Most of the people wear In- 
dian dress—not in material, for the buck- 
skin is nearly gone, but Indian in fashion 
—only two or three speak any English, and 
but one—the son of the chief Medicine Bull, 
educated at Hampton—is a ‘‘civilized” 
man of any character and standing. He is 
a regular catechist, or religious teacher, 
licensed by Bishop Hare. These Indians 
have built log-houses, and seldom use their 
pictureeque canvas lodges except for sum. 
mer residences. They have also broken a 
considerable strip of land. It is recorded 
of them that they have uniformly asked for 
a church and a school, since the time, more 
than ten years ago, when Mr. Walker and 
other missionaries first visited them and 
held meetings in the large teepee of one of 
heir number. Yet, for all this, they are 
represented to be more headstrong and 
“difficult” than any other band of the 
Brulés. 

Such is the field chosen by two young 
women for practical work in Indian civ- 
ilization, including study and experiment 
of a somewhat original sort. One is in the 
service of the Protestant Episcopal Mis. 
sion; the other in Government employ, has 
for her immediate object the successful 
administration of a camp day-school. The 
enterprise has thus a twofold support, not 
to mention that of a goodly number of per- 
sonal friends. In effect these two will 
share the work between them; neitber one 
will do all the teaching, or all the preach- 
ing, or all the cooking and sewing; but the 
school will be none the less a Government 
school, and the *‘ outside work,” industrial 
and religious, will be none the less to the 
credit of the mission. It has been said that 
similar co-operation is the most effective 
method of establisbing good Indian schools. 
An opportunity will be given to test this 
theory among others. This letter and oth- 
eisthat may follow are designed to sketch 
the actual history of the White River ex. 
periment. 

The first attempt at organization was the 
formation of a sewing circle among the 
women of the village. Oo a bright Wedncs- 
day in early November, the two mission- 
aries are driven over five miles of ‘* gumbo 
hills” to the mouth of White River. Does 
any Easterner know what ‘‘ gumbo” is? if 
not, we will tell him. It is a peculiar black, 
barren soil, bare of vegetation, which be- 
comes, in the wet season, a paste of un- 
known depth and indescribable adhesive- 
ness. There ure several roads from the 
Agency to White River; the longest is the 
‘prairie road,” the shortest aod pret- 
tiest is the ‘‘ river road,” which winds for 
a mile or two along the bottom-lands 
among the leafless thickets, decorated with 
the orange of bitter sweet, the feathery 
globes of clematis, the rose bushes studded 
thick with scarlet hips, and the dusty 
phantom goldenrod. Thea it turns almost 
upon itself and writhes up a steep, slip- 
pery hill, undermined in certaio places by 
the dry bed of a little creek, and crossed 
by cow-paths in all directions. The drive 
from the top of the bluffs to the camp is 
cheerful, with a wide outlook. 

To-day the stillness of the Indian village 
is somewhat broken. Carpenters are at 
work on the twelveby sixt« ea mission-house 
with a log kitchen behind it, adding two 
more rooms, aud making the whole binzzard- 
proof with weather boards and building 
paper. The thin, iptermistent sound of 
bammer and sew, the brave-faced men with 


gen ais of business aboyt them, contrasts 





curiously with the dead, inert atmosphere 
to which one becomes accustomed on an 
Indian reservation—an a!mosphere which 
is Arcadian peace or unendurable stagna- 
tion according to mood and temperament. 
So soon as we have inspected our shanty, the 
ca‘echist unlocks the door of the shabby, 
unpainted school-house, with a broken bell 
above it, throws back the heavy wooden 
shutters, and lets the daylight in upon a 
neatly swept interior, finished in yellow 
pine, with two rows of benches facing a 
platform unfurnished save by a simple 
reading-desk. He brings a battered flag 
out of a corner and displays it above the 
roof. In afew minutes the women begia 
to appear, with a hesitating air, and must 
be met at the door and encouraged to en- 
ter. Most are dressed in calico gowns 
made loosely, with wide, flowing sleever, 
after the Dakota fashion, and short enough 
to display red or blue flannel leggings and 
gaudy embroidered moccasins. They are 
usually heavy and square-built, and this 
style of dress gives them a truly Oriental 
shapelessness, Toe black hair is iovarie- 
bly worn in two plaits brought round in 
front, and framing the full face becom- 
ingly, and there is usually a baby hidden 
somewhere in the folds of the gorgeous 
shawl, which quite as invariably drapes 
head and shoulders. Some of the elder 
women are veritable hags in appearance; 
but a pretty girl of fourteen or fifteen, 
neatly dressed in Indian style, with the ad- 
dition of long, heavy earrings and necklaces 
of brass beads and pinkish white shell, 
brass and German silver bangles up to the 
bare, brown elbows, and, perbaps, a sus- 
picion of red paint on the dusky cheeks and 
at the parting of the hair, is truly charm- 
ing in her barbaric finery. The modest, 
shrinking demeanor is, to my mind, her 
greatest attraction; it is only in the younger 
women that we find it, however, as the 
grandmothers assume a jaunty air of inde- 
pendence, and evidently expect to have 
things all their own way,in which, I be- 
lieve, they are seldom disappointed. 

The first meeting of the embryo sewing 
circle opens with a psalm and a prayer, of 
couree in the Dakota language, to which 
the women listen attentively, most of them 
probably with small comprehension. 
Then comes a short explanatory “ talk,” 
interpreted by our catechist, and finally 
the names of those present are enrolled as 
members, a formality attended with no lit- 
tle difficulty. If you want to tind out an 
Indian’s name, you must always ask his 
neighbor; but by observing this rule, and 
calling occasionally upoao our interpreter for 
assistance in spelling and translating, we 
get on passably wel'. We are no little 
amused to discover that one of cur num- 
ber is called ‘‘Seven Women.” A prettier 
name is, being interpreted, ‘‘ Day,” and an- 
other ‘* Earth Maiden.” At last, however 
we come to one who persists that she has 
no pame, and her companions, caeerfully, 
and with one accord, support her in the 
strange declaration. We are puzzled for a 
minute, but by dint of much questioning, 
elicit the fact that she at least possessed a 
husband, and, having ascertained bis name, 
we are satisfied! There are about twenty 
in all, and we have made a beginning. 


Wau ire River Camp, Dakota. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





BY KATE FOOTE. 





Tue President went to church Sunday. 
The crowd seems to know that he is com- 
ing and begins to gather at the modest 
front of Dr.Sunderland’s church on Four and 
a Half Street, about twenty minutes before 
the service is to begin. The rattle of any car- 
riage drawing near, will make every head 
turn; but there are several other people 
who come in carriages as well as the Presi- 
dent, and the crowd is always disappointed 
quite a number of times before the right 
vehicle appears. A policeman comes along 
and stations himself at the stepping-stone, 
which is regarded as a hopeful omen. He 
is supposed to know all about it, and 
every one regards bim favorably as the man 
who could tel if be would, exactly wno 
will come from the Waite House, though 
be really kuews BO More thep the pest of 





“Here he is!”—a hush, followed by a 
rustle—‘‘no, it isn’t, that’s Senator Stanford’s 
carriage; don’t you ree the driver and foot- 
man in mourning? He goesto Dr. New- 
man’s church.” 

“ There itis!” This time he is right. A 
pair of very stylish horees, dark bay, come 
carefully down the slight descent which 
Four and a Half Street makes to get to the 
avenue, aod draws up at the stone. 

‘*That’s the royal nigger; he bas driven 
Hayes and Garfield; been there for more 
*n twenty years. He believes in Civil 
Service.” 

The driver, a fine-looking biack map, 
sometimes can hardly help smiling at the 
comments of the crowd, although he 
should preserve ap unyielding solemnity, is 
in coffee colored livery, and, as it is a mild 
day, bas not the big, bleck fur cape which 
helps to lend him a distinguished air io 
winter. He sits alone on the box, there is 
no footman, and the policeman opens the 
door for the party. Then the crowd sees 
lovely Mrs. Clevelard, stout, elderly Mr. 
Cleveland, with the grayish pallor that bas 
come on his face since he has entered the 
White House, Mr. Lamont, smail and dark, 
and Mrs. Folsom; they make a little pro- 
cession, and then the church door and twi- 
light of the vestibu'e swallow them, the 
carriage drives slowly away,and the people 
begin to drift off down the street. Mr. 
Cleveland has not the teleat which some 
great bus‘ness men have of turning a share 
of the heaviest work upon competent, well- 
trained assistants. The president of a 
great railway appoints trustworthy super- 
intendents and inspectors. They make 
their reports to him. It saves time and 
wear and tear. Mr. Cleveland has a notion 
that be must go into every detail himself. 
[ have heard this remarked, and some one 
gave a case in point in my hearing the 
other evening: 

‘*] was appointed to make a report upon 
a@ matter in one of our Midd'e Western 
States, which required one to hear the tes- 
timony of thirty or forty witmesses. I 
heard them through; that was tiresome 
enougb, but worse was to come. What 
they said had to be published in full. I 
had to read the proof, and see that it was 
in proper order. My own résumé of the 
affair took up about ten pages; the rest, 
five or six hundred, was the talk of the 
witnesses. I wevt through it, because it 
must be on record in case there should be 
any dispute on sowe point in the case here- 
afver. Yes, I lived through it, and I went 
to the President with my report. At the 
most, I expected he would merely look 
over my digest of the matter, thouzh if he 
had not done tha’, if he had only taken my 
verbatil report, 1 should have considered 
it sufficient. Imagine my dismay, there- 
fore, to learn next day when called to see 
him, that he had sat up until two o'clock, 
and had waded through those dreadful 
pages totheend. Of course he was dull 
and tired. He doesn’t know how to avoid 
unnecessary detail.” 


The Literary Society met last week at 
the house of Mr. Nordhoff on K Street. 
The hall, din'ng-room and parlors open 
into one another, and are pleasantly adapted 
to a large company, such as met to listen to 
a paper from Mr. George Kennon. He is 
tall and with no spare flesh, as if be had 
never recovered from the thinness he ac- 
quired in Siberia some years since, when 
it was thought to be easier to put a cable 
across Bebring Strait than the Atlantic 
Ocean. He bas just returned from another 
visit to Siberia, made in the interest of the 
Century. 1 inadvertently said ina previous 
letter, Harper. He has had opportunity to 
become acquainted with political prisoners 
and exiles, and to glean rare and important 
information concerning them. In his paper 
last Saturday evening he gave an account 
in a graphic and dramatic style of his visit 
to a Russian nobleman who is interested in 
literature avd politics. Mr. Kennon 
carried his audience into the salon where 
the family were engaged in various ways. 
One saw the group and listened tothe spark. 
ling conversation,and at the same time was 
made conscious of the thought and national 
peculiari ies that made the scene possible, 
The account of the discussion of our Cainese 
d:fficulti.s, which were frankly presented 
by Mr. Kennoa to bis Russian host, was as 
pouch sujoyed by the Vhinese Minister and 





suite, who were present, as by the rest of 
the eompany. 

The guest of the society for that evening 
was Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the distin- 
guished English biologist. whd shares with — 
Darwin the discovery of Natural Selec'ion | 
He was introduced by Major J. W. Powel ; 
the president of the society. Mr. Walla 
rose as he was presented and stood in th. | 
ezchway between the parlors, looking like 
a tall high-shouldered boy, although his 
head is silvery. He beamed oa the audi- 
ence through his blue glasses, and said, 
only, ‘‘I thank you.” But his smile was 
eloquent and satisfied the audience. 

Among the mem bers of the scciety there 
were Dr. Gallaudet, Miss Elizabeth Bury- 
ant Johnston, Mrs. Jean Davenport Lan- 


der, Miss Anna L. Dawes, daughter of Sen- 


ator Dawes, Gen. J. R- Hawley, Captain 
Greely, and the Rev. Dr. Bartlett. 

Among the guests were Chief-Justice 
Waite, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Foster, Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Black, Senator and 
Mrs. Manderson, Hon. and Mrs. Randolph 
Tucker. 

The artist members of the Society often 
contribute pictures. This evening Mr. 
Miller was one of those who sent in 
sketches and etchings full of delicacy and 
strength. Some one remarked: ‘ Mr. 
Mille:’s works are to me full of music. 1 
always hear them as well as see them.” 

The Japanese Minister and Mrs. Kuki 
gave areception Monday evening, which 
was a brilliant affair. As we entered the 
drawing-room we were received by Mr. 
Kuki, who had one hand wrapped in a silk 
handkerchief, which we supposed was the 
Japanese custom, until we afterward 
learned that he was suffering from a felon. 
Mrs. Kuki, who is always the same pretty, 
dignified lady, wes dressed in pearl-colored 
silk, cut V shaped in front and back, with 
puffing rising high around the throat. She 
was assisted by Mre. Carter, the wife of the 
Hawaiian Minister, Miss Kuki, and geveral 
other ladies. Miss Kuki, who is a niece of 
the Minister, is nut yet out of school—a 
pretty, round-faced, red-cheeked little 
damsel, with a bright smule that is quite 
captivating. She wore a rather simple 
white dress with pink ribbons. By eleven 
v’clock the house was well filled, nearly 
four hundred guests being present. The 
British Minister, with hs two daughters, 
General Sheridan, General Black, Chief- 
Justice Waite, Paymaster and Mrs. Wash- 
ingtov, Miss Hoyne, who is visiting here, 
and several Senators. Mr. Evarts, Mr. 
Warner Miller, Mr. Manderson, Mr. Hoar. 
At the door we encounisred the Chinese 
Embassy, who were in a state of 
shining impatience waiting to pay their re- 
spects to their brother minister from a for- 
eigo country. The supper was very ele- 
gant with terrapin and wine. Part of the 
terrapin was Calves’ liver, but that was not 
the fault of the Japanese. I wonder what 
the Japanese with their exceedingly polite 
ways tbink of a crowd of Americans at a 
party like this. Even afier the supper-i0om 
was well filled more would crowd in until 
there was hardly room enough for one to 
wield a fork without coming in contact 
with a neighbor’s plate of terrapin or ice. 
Among the matronly looking ladies who 
had taken possession of the ‘ew seats in the 
supper-room was one nuticeable looking 
woman who with a bright auburn tightly 
curled wig bedecked with ostrich plumes, 
low-necked dress and flashing necklace, 
seemed the gayest of the gay. One New 
England girl preeent compared her audibly 
with the matrons of the granite hills. They 
know how to grow old gracefully without 
asking tbe hair-dresser and the uressmaker 
to make their age apparent. 

Mr. Kuki was part of the time among the 
guests in the supper-room waiting firat on 
this one, then that, with true hospitality. 

The Chinese Minister gave a ball Tucs- 
day night, as crowded as that of the Jap- 
anese Minister, although it is a larger house. 
The cards of invitation bore the mystic 
word “Dancing” down im one corner, 
which alleviated the doubts as to whether 
jadies were to be invited. A careful father 
whom I knew, said to his daughters, “ But 
are ladies invited? Tue Cainese you 
know”— His youngest waved the card at 
bim, pointing to the word in small text in 
the oorner. ‘* Will the Cvlnese Minister 
wis to dance with you, Papa? oF Witt 
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Mr. Sawyer from Michigan?” The papa 
held up his hands for mercy in the shriek 
which followed. ‘ You shall all go.” 

1 The Kirmess gave entertainments on the 
game nights, and a third on Wednesday 
@ight, when Mr. and Mrs. Hugh McCulloch 
gave the last of their Wednesday evening 
seceptions. Thursday evening was the 
second of the White House card receptions 
to Congress and the Judiciary. These,with 
the meetings of the Women Suffragists and 
the Women’s Temperance Convocation, 
made a bewildering week to those who feel 
that they cannot do but one thing at a time 
and do is well. 

Wasminoror, D. C. 


ORGANIZED AIDS TO THRIFT. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 








BY DAVID BENNETT KING, ESQ. 





Waite the successful attempts at co- 
operation in distribution in Great Britain 
and in this country have been numerous, 
successful co-operation in production has 
been rare. It is much easier to run a co- 
operative store than a co-operative factory. 
For the members of an associatioa to con- 
tribute capital in small sums, to purchase 
flour, meat, tea, coffee, sugar, vegetables, 
fuci, and ordinary articles of clothing and 
hardware at wholesale rates, sell them at 
ordinary market prices, keeping down as 
low as possible the expense of the distri- 
bution, to pay a low rate of interest on 
capital and divide the profits in proportion 
to the value of the purchases made by the 
various purchasers, seems a very simple 
matter. And yet we have seen how many 
schemes for doing this, set on foot with 
great enthusiasm, have failed, and how 
only after much experimenting, success 
has been attained, and then only under pe- 
culiar conditions and circumstances. True 
it is that co-operative distribution in Great 
Britain has grown into a far more exten. 
sive and complicated system than that 
which has jist been described, but the 
principles which govern it are few aod 
simple. , 

Tne problem of uniting workingmen in 
an association to run a mill or a factory 
with their own capital, wisdom, and ex- 
ecutive ability is much more complex. 
There are a few industries which can be 
successfully carried on with amall capital 
and little machinery, and the produets of 
which are staple in their character; but in 
most kinds of manufactures, as they must 
now be carried on in civilized countries, 
large amounts of capital are needed, im- 
mense factories, with extensive and often 
complicated and delicate machinery, are 
required, the machinery costing far more 
than the labor to run it, the materials must 
be brought from, and the products dis- 
tributed to many different and distant 
places, all the variofis machines and proc- 
esses and workmen must move together 
harmoniously, the greatest skill and ex- 
perience are needed in devising styles and 
forecasting the demands of the market, 
and the greatest capacity for organization 
and administration are necessary if the 
business is to be conducted successfully in 
the face of the tremendous competition 
that it must meet. It is evident that vol- 
untary co-operation among workingmen 
in these circumstances will be difficult. 
Capital is hard to obtain. The man who 
has capital prefers to entrust it to one of 
the ‘‘captains of industry” who has 
demonstrated his skill, and who pro- 
poses to use the money in ways that 
experience has proved to be profitable 
rather than to entrust it to an associa- 
tion of rather unintelligent laborers who 
Propose to work in accordance with 
plans and methods which have regularly, 
or at least commonly, failed whenever any 
one has ventured to try them. Then 
special knowledge of a great variety of ma- 
chivery, and a large number of processes, 
and the capacity to organize and conduct 
an extensive establishment is not found 
in every assembly of laborers. Many may 
have the natural capacity but lack the spe- 
cial education and experience that are 
needed. If a man of the ability, education 
and experience necessary to the successful 
management of the business is found, he 
can command a high salary from the capi- 


ingmen with the ideas of equality and 
equal rights which at present prevail among 
them would be slow to agree to pay. Ina 
company of workingmen many may be 
found who, although incapable, are willing 
and anxious to take command of a new ep- 
terprise, and who will object to paying 
another who has the rquisite ability 
a much higher salary than their own. 
Then, in order that all the departments and 
machinery of an extensive and complicated 
manufacturing business may run smoothly, 
the manager must have authority to give 
directions that shall be obeyed instantly 
and implicitly. Would the average working- 
man as at present disposed, be willing to 
give such authority over himself to one of 
his fellows? 

There are, then, a large number of the 
more important manufacturing operations 
in which the obstacles in the way of co-op- 
eration are very serious. Capital could 
probably be borrowed in many cases, but 
at greater risk snd higher interest than 
when borrowed by men of experience to 
be used in ordinary ways. The working- 
men might contribute it in a few years if 
they could be induced to save a small sum 
each week from their earnings. This they 
may be induced todointime. The cigar 
manufacturers have made an excellent 
beginning in this direction, if the accounts 
lately published are correct. The members 
of the co-operative associations in England, 
many of whom are wcerkingmen, show 
their appreciation of the importance of pe- 
culiar talent, experience and fitness by 
sometimes piying their buyers aod agents 
high salaries. In our modern democracies 
we elect men to high offices, give them 
great power and the authority to act sum- 
marily in mavy cases, and we obey them 
implicitly. True it is that little regard is 
often had to ability or fitness, and yet 
there are some branches of the business of 
our modern democratic governments that 
are carried on with great energy and 
efficiency. Most people have been aston- 
ished at the absolute obedience of working- 
men to the leaders of their organizations in 
some of the recent labor troubles. These con- 
siderations suggest the possibility that in 
time some of the serious obstacles to co-ope- 
ration in production may be overcome. if 
they ever are overcome, it must be by the 
formation of habits of economy and thrift 
on the part of workingmen, by their better 
education, greater self-control, and wider 
experience and observation. 

There are, however, some kinds of 
manufacturing in which the amount of 
capital and machinery and the number of 
men needed is small, the organization 
needed for the management of the busi- 
ness simple, and the difficulties in the way 
of a company of laborers of fair intelli- 
gence successfully co-operating are appar- 
ently few. And yet the co-operative enter- 
prises for production that have succeeded, 
even in these directions, have been rare, 
and but a very small percentage of those} 
that have been started. 

Co-operation for production has Leen 
more successful in France than in any 
other country. Large numbers of co- 
operative societies were organized in that 
country after the Revolution of 1848. The 
failures have been numerous, but there 
have been enough successes to establish 
beyond a dout the possibility of success- 
ful co-operation for production in certain 
lines. There are at present seventy co- 
operative societies for production in Parie, 
with a membership of nearly 5.000 anda 
paid-up capital of more than $1,110,000. 
Some of the socities need but little capi:al. 
Many of them employ auxiliaries who are 
not shareholders, and who, in some cases, 
in addition to their wages, get a share of 
tbe profits; but in othercases the profits 
go entirely to shareholders, and auxiliaries 
get only wages. The true co-operative 
principle would seem to require that inter- 
est be paid on the shares, and that profits 
after the payment of interest be divided 
among the workmen in proportion to 
the work done as measured by the 

wages paid. There are also many of these 
societies outside of Paris, and some of 
them are ia a fiourishing condition. 

There have been a few successful at- 
tempts at co-operative production in Ger- 
many and other countrieson the Continent 


such as to lead to a general movement in 
the direction of co-operation. 

In Great Britain there have been many 
attempts to establish co-operative societies 
for the purpose of manufacturing, or min- 
ing or farmiog. These have mostly failed. 
Some few have, however, succeeded. Many 
of the so-called co-operative societies are 
organized either whoily or partly on the 
joint-stock plan, distributing profits in pro- 
portion to the shares of capital owned by 
the members and others. At Oldham, for 
example, there are spinning companies 
made up of laborers and organized in this 
way, and at Leicester shoe manufacturing 
companies have beenin existence for many 
years. These, and some other like organ- 
izations, have been so successful as to sug- 
gest that with larger intelligence and expe- 
rience the j»int stock plan may be exten- 
sively and profitably used to enable work- 
ingmen toco-operate in production in cer- 
tain lines. Possibly the workingmen may 
in time find the much abused ‘“ soulless cor, 
poration” a most valuable aid to them in 
their efforts to be their own employers. 
Some of the Eaglish co-operative societies 
divide the profits among their workers, 
paying interest on capital, and others allow 
the purchasers also to share in the profits 
There has been considerable interest Jately 
in co-operative agriculture, although not 
enough has yet been done to prove that its 
results will realize the hopes of its advo- 
cates. Mr. Vandeleur’s experiment at co- 
operative farmiog in Ireland many years 
ago certainly produced excellent results 
but no one has since then started an equally 
succesful enterprise of the same character. 
Co-operative mining enterprises have been 
organized, but thus far their success has 
not been reassuring. 

The distributive co-operative societies 
have, as bas already been observed, done 
much in production in certain lines. These 
societies have what other associations of 
workingmen commonly lack, plenty of cap- 
ital, so much capital, in fact, that they are 
frequently at a loss to know what todo 
with it. Tais is particularly true of the 
wholesale societies. Many co-operators 
object to the socicties requiring their mem- 
bers to withdraw their capital, and insist 
that the money should be used in pushing 
forward co-operative production, giving 
employment to members and securing for 
them the profits which now go to the em- 
ployer or entrepreneur. The attempts at 
manufacturing made by these societies have 
in many cases been successful. This suc- 
cess has been due to their having capital of 
their own, experience in organization and 
administration, and the wisdom to begin 
modestly and manufacture at first the arti- 
cles that do not require for their production 
a large plant, and extensive and complicated 
machinery and organization. The corn mills 
of these societies have proved very success- 
ful. The societies often have bakeries and 
sometimes butcher shops connected, with 
them. The manufacture of boots and 
shoes is carried on extensively by the soci- 
eties. Tailoring and dressmaking estab- 
lishments have sometimes been added with 
advantage, and ventures have sometimes 
been made in other directions. The whole- 
sale societies have been particularly cau- 
tious and prudent in the productive enter- 
prises which they havetried. Perhaps fur- 
ther experiments may show that these so- 
cieties are fully capable of solving the 
much vexed question of co-operation in 
production. 

The experiments made in productive co- 
operation in this country have been much 
more numerous than is commonly sup- 
posed. Occasionally we find one of them 
that has been very successful. The Stone- 
ham Co-operative Shoe Company,for exam- 
ple, was organized thirteen years ago, and 
has prospered ever since. It is, however, 
established rather on the joint-stock than 
on the strict co-operative plan, and only 
about one-half the stockholders are work- 
ingmen in the shops. The average divi- 
dends have been about fifteen per cent. 
The Somerset Co-operative Foundry Com- 
pany bas also had a successful career. Its 
business is making small castings. It, too, 
is organized on the joint-stock plan, and 
pays good dividends on the capital stock, 
much of which is owned by the working- 
men themselves. While occasionally an 








talist manufacturer—a salary which work- 
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association of this kind is found which has 


stood the test of several years and many 
fluctuations in business, far the larger part 
of these societies have had a very brief ex- 
istence. Lack of eapital, intelligence, self- 
control, harmony, stability of purpose, and 
confidence in each other, and jealousy of 
those who show unusual ability or en- 
ergy have, in most cases, contri 
buted to the failures. The  suc- 
cesses have been Ssuch as to show th®t 
co-operation in production is quite possi- 
ble in certain fields. Whether it can be 
generally introduced with profit is still a 
question, with the probabilities apparently 
in favor of the negative, for reasons that 
have already been suggested. Further ex- 
periments may show that factories may be 
run by co-operation to an exient which now 
seems wholly improbable. Much good 
might be done by makicg experiments 
wisely. 

While those who believe that co-opera- 
tive production, in the strict sense of the 
term, will’ be generally successful, are not 
numerous, there are many who expect 
great results to come from some system of 
profit-sharing whereby the capitalist, enire- 
preneur, and workingman, will all, to some 
extent, share the risks and the profits. It 
is, therefore, worth our while to glance at 
some of the schemes and experiments in 
profit-sharing which have been devised and 
put in operation in recent years. 

New Yorx Cirr. . 
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THE NEGRO ON THE NEGRO. 
Vv. 


THE GREATEST PRESENT HINDERANCE THE 
RACE ENCOUNTERS AND ITS MOST PRESS- 
ING DUTY. 

In the preceding papers of Tae Inpz- 
PENDENT’S attempt to ascertain the colored 
people’s own ‘pinion of their race’s con- 
dition and outlouk, answers were presented 
to questions concerning their material pros- 
perity and progress, their status under the 
administration of the laws, the general 
race relations, especially as regards schools 
and churchcs, and the rights which have 
come to be designated as ‘*civil rights.” 
Following these specific questions was the 
more general inquiry: - 2 


What do you regard as the greatest single 
hinderance to the race’s advancement, and what, 
under present conditions, its most pressing 
duty? 

The following suggestive extracts from 
representative answers show in brief the 
Negro’s view of the Negro problem: 


The greatest hinderance to the progress of the 
colored race is poverty. The masses have a 
hard time keeping body and soul together. 
Ovolored women are fond of imitating the cor- 
rupting vice of Southern white women—fine 
dressing. Their virtue is sacrificed, in thou 
sands of cases, in order to gratify this inordi- 
nate desire. The colored people, however, are 
making progress more rapidly than is generally 
supposed. Those noble institutions, Howard, 
Lincoln, Atlanta, and Fisk Universities, Hamp- 
ton Institute and other schools founded by the 
good people of the North, are sending forth 
hundreds of teachers and preachers of color, 
who, through many sacrifices and hardships, 
are leading the race to a higher and better way of 
life, The opinion of the colored teachers is that 
the Government ought to aid in the education 
of the race as contemplated by the Biair Bill. 
The white people here are not adverse to Negro 
education. I believe that they would not fear 
** Negro supremacy” if the Negro was educated. 
A liberal spirit has entered Southern politics, 
and the best possible thing for the Negro, iss 
division of the colored vote. When the black 
and white citizens vote together as their real 
interests dictate, the ‘solid South” will have 
passed away, and the ‘“‘ Negro Problem” have 
been partly solved.— Virginia (teacher), 

Intemperance is an astounding check to the 
development of the race, I have observed that 
two thirds of the cases that come up in the 
criminal courts in Richmond, involving colored 
people, can be directly traced to the use of 
liquor. The grog-shop i% their peculiar curse, 
Great stress ought to be laid on the demand for 
really educated preachers, for the colored 
preacher is a leader in secular matters as well 
as religious.— Richmond, Va. (lawyer). 

What most needs to be done now by the 
Negroes is to buy land. That is the foundation, 
and let them pay less attention to “ religion’ 
and more to practical morals.—Norfolk, Va, 
(lawyer). 

Great changes have come over the minds of 
the leading white peopie in regard to the 
colored race in North Carolina, As they be- 
come more accustomed to free labor, they ap- 
preciate it more, and appreciate also and help 
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toward the greater liberty of the colored race, 
I have ‘traveled through North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Georgia, Alabama and 
Texas this year, in my office as a bishop of the 
African Methodist Church, and I think the 
races are growing more together. We are thank- 
ful for the great help we have received from 
the hands of our Northern friends.—WNorth 
Carolina. 


Bishop Beebe, the writer of the preced- 
img paragraph, was a slave who purchased 
his freedom from his master. When the 
Emancipation Proclamation went into 
effect, he had paid only a part of the 
amount charged for his freedom; but he 
subsequently paid it all. He owns about 
seven hundred acres of land, two hundred 
of which is under cultivation by hired labor- 
ers of his own race, under the supervision 
of his wife. 


The greatest hinderance of the race’s progress 
is the Negro’s ignorance of every-day business 
principles.—North Carolina (lawyer). 

Ignorance and the extravagance which it be- 
gete are the chief hinderances ; education (prac 
tical) the first duty. Yet, although the colored 
people are shut out from the churches, traive, 
hotels, etc., that are conducted for whites, and 
cut off from association with the refiued part of 
Southern society, they have almost if not quite ae 
fair an opportunity to earn money andto edu- 
cate their children as the white people. Indeed, 
the poor white people, except the privilege to 
ridé where they please on the trains, to stop at 
hotels for the whites, to attend white churches, 
etc., have no fairer chance in the race of life 
than the colored people.—North Oarolina 
(teacher). 

Intemperance is the greatest single evil that 
binds the mass of our people. Education is the 
remedy. The impositions they suffer from the 
whites are male poseible largely by love of liq- 
uor.—Allanta, Ga. (teacher), 

It is a difficult matter to state in exact terms 
just what is the greatest hinderance to the race, 
But the prejudice of the people among whom 
he lives, and the organized and determined pur- 
pose of that people to exclude the colored man 
from every high and honorable calling is the 
great impediment to his highest intellectual and 
moral development. No people can cultivate 
eminent intellectual and moral habits to whom 
every avenue of high and noble aspiration 
is closed. Do the barber's chair, the cabman’s 
seat, the waiter’s bib and the porter’s apparel 
offer sufficient incentives to arouse emulation, 
competition and what results from them, high 
and eminent success? Likewise, the greatest in- 
justice is of a mental and moral nature. To 
force a people to accept inferior accommodations 
on railroad trains, to shove them off into one 
corner at play-houses and public assembiages is 
continually to remind them of a settled belief in 
their intellectual and physical inferiority and 
moral turpitude. Incessant agitation is the only 
remedy.—Allanta, Ga. (editor). 

The only salvation of the Negro is education, 
an industrial training founded upon a strong 
moral basis, We must have homes, home train- 
ing. Our girls, our future women, wives and 
mothers, must be carefully educated. Give us 
noble mothers and we will have noble men, 
Give the Negro a chanceand he will solve the 
‘Negro Problem.” —Augusta, (a, (leacher), 

The Negro ought to be educated as a Negro; 
that is, he ought to be educated with a view to 
draw out what isin him, not to make him a 
whiteman. There has been a good deal of pre- 
cious time wasted by some friends of theNegro 
in trying to bring him up to the white man’s 
standard. Are we sure that that standard is 
perfect? I believe that there is much good yet 
to come to this world from Negro intellect and 
Negro character. The Negro ought to be as- 
sisted in the development of his mechanical 
skill, He stands to-day, in some places, among 
the first mechanics of the South. Southern white 
men do not object to work beside him. Such 
objection is only raised by white mechanics who 
come into the South.—Atlanta, Ga, (preacher 
and teacher). 

In my opinion the greatest hinderance of the 
race is their lack of education and the inade- 
quate facilities for education. There is no ob- 
stacle in the way of the progress of the colored 
people which cannot be overcome by their edu- 
cation. If educated they will surely get money 
and Jand, and with education, money and land, 
they will gain the respect of the whites, and 
privileges and rights will come as a necessary 
consequence. Marvelous changes have taken 
place within the past twenty-five years, At the 
close of the war the whites opposed the educa- 
tion of the colered people. Now you will hardly 
find a community in the South in which the 
whites are opposed to the elevation of the colored 
people by means of education. The relations of 
the races are closer than they were a few years 
ago, and of a more pleasant character. The 
bad feeling, engendered by the conditions and 
circumstances of the past are fading away. — 
Jacksonville, Fla, (lawyer). 

I regard illiteracy and the lack of confidence 





in one another as very prominent hinderances, if 
not the greatest, tothe race’s general progress. 
With the rapid increase in numbers, unless 
OCbriatian education is more thoroughly dissem- 
inated amongst us, the few ‘‘beacon lights” of 
the race cannot do much to shape its character 
and destiny. Their interest in education seems 
to be growing, and when this interest shall 
manifest itself in the acquisition of all available 
knowledge, then we can hope for a state of s0- 
ciety we can hardly conceive of now. The Negro 
has not realized what he can do or become,— 
Montgomery, Ala. ( Principal of a school). 

I think the present duty is for the educated 
Christian Southern white man (as he can suc- 
ceed better than the Northern white man) to 
take hold of the colored people in a charitable 
Christian spirit and give them, as far as possible, 
a practical Christian education, and deal with 
the race as besometh Christians, so that they 
may acquire property with their education and 
become independent, intelligent, worthy citi- 
zens, There is a large class of good Christiau 
white people in the South who share my views, 
but they are in the minority and fear to stem 
the prejadices of the less educated and less 
Christian of their race.—Greenville, Miss. (law- 
yer). 

One of the greatest hinderances to the prosper- 
ity of the colored people is the excessive use of 
whisky. Many, very many, spend the last dime 
for liquor, And many sell produce in fall which 
in spring and summer of the coming year, they 
buy again and pay double price; and those 
who do make such sacrifices do so to satisfy 
their thirst for whisky. Another great hin- 
derance is balf pay as wages of every kind. 
Many are ignorant, so ignorant that they cannot 
tell one bill of money from another. This igno- 
rance is taken advantage of in many cases, and 
thereby the race is kept impoverished. The 
opinions of some are to divide the races into 
separate territories, where there can be no pos- 
sibility of amalgamation, etc; but I think such 
& separation absurd, as well as impossible; ab- 
surd, because the relation between these two 
races is such as does not exist between any other 
races on American soil; impossible, because the 
Negroes are from ocean to ocean, and British 
America to Mexico.—Madison County, Miss. 
(public school teacher), 

What I regard as the greatest hinderance to 
our race, is the steady opposition of the whites 
to our moral and intellectual progress. Not- 
withstanding that the legislature makes reg- 
ular appropriations for colored schools, the in- 
difference of superintendents to the qualifica- 
tions and character of teachers, the inadapta- 
bility of buildings and sites, of school furnish- 
ing, etc., leave no doubt as to the lack of 
interest im the advancement of the Negro. 
When a colored man, finding it impracticable 
to educate his daughter at home, sends her 
away to school where sbe will be surrounded 
with moral influences, and she starts home, re- 
fined and pure, she receives no better treat- 
ment than the lowest type of humanity. She 
barely passes the college doer before she is 
ushered into a smoking car, among men who 
are smoking and drinking and indnigiog in the 
vilest language ; and when she arrives at home 
the white community gives her no better treat- 
ment than if she were ignorant and degraded, 
It has been the steady purpose of the whites 
of Mississippi to deprive the Negro of any ben- 
efit that would result from contact with the so- 
called superior race, consequently they are 
ostracized in church, echool, on public con- 
veyances, and all places of public resort, and, 
in many instances, despite the most refined 
civility on the part of the abused. The greatest 
present duty of the colored race is to labor in- 
cessantly to acquire property, and thereby gain 
a foothold on the land in order to improve 
their educational facilities and inculcate a 
higher morality among the masses. It is the 
duty of the white race to remove every unjust 
discrimination based upon causes which we 
cannot contro), and give us a fair chance to 
develop what there is in us.—Meridian, Mise. 
(preacher). 

I think, with the proper training in industria] 
institutions, a few years will bring about vast 
improvements in the race. The hand as well as 
the head must be educated; and herein lies a 
great problem for the American statesman. 
Labor in the South must be dignified, and raised 
beyond its present standard. I think it would 
pay the Government sixfold to take charge of 
the illiteracy of the South and reduce it to intel- 
ligence ; for upon the intelligence of the people 
reste the foundation of republican government. 
Already there is discontent among the people; 
the South to-day is a sleeping volcano, and only 
needs agitation to carry destruction and ruin 
throughout the country. 

The educated colored youth of the South are 
discontented with the treatment accorded them 
by the whites. They are excluded from factories 
and every other avocation where inventive 
genius or mental capacity is required of the 
employé; especially where they are made to 
compete with the white man, Yet nineteen- 
twentieths of the manual labor of the South is 
performed by black hands. These barriers must 
»ve wav, and the educated Negro must be 





allowed a broader platform than that found in 
the school-room and church upon which to 
exercise his talent. Let the races be allowed to 
compete with each other and the tale will soon 
be told, that instead of the Negro being the in- 
ferior, he will be the superior in these various 
enterprises where & combination of brain and 
muscle are required.— Arkansas (lawyer). 

It is impossible to read these letters, 
which are not from “ picked” men and 
women, without being impressed with the 
Negro’s own generally clear judgment of 
the race’s situation. There is an apprecia- 
tion of education (in a broader sense than 
by mere text-books, too), which shows an 
ambition that the memory of slavery and 
its lirgering shadows have not smothered. 
The frequency with which industrial train- 
ing is spoken of and the necessity of tem- 
perance is insisted on, shows a firm grasp, 
by the better class of the race, on the whole 
race problem. Itis a significant fact, that 
the Negroes themselves understand the task 
they have in hand so clearly. 


A CHAPTER IN PEDAGOG ICS. 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, M.A., PH D. 








Tere is an aspect of our present educa- 
tional problem that is almost entirely over- 
looked. The question of educational ays 
tems and foundations has been ably and 
thoroughly examined from the point of 
view of methods, but from the standpoint 
of the desired results, practically nothing 
has been said. Let us forget for a mo- 
ment our theories concerning education as 
@ process, and consider what sort of 
product we desire that our schools and 
colleges should turn out. 

A fully educated man is described as 
knowing something about everything, and 
everything about something. Now, as a 
piece of rhetoric, this is very effective; but 
as a definition in pedagogics it is useless, 
unless we are willing to go so far as to say 
that a fully educated man is an imp?s- 
sibility,and that this definition merely points 
to an unattainable ideal. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the definition is only intended temean 
that a man should strive to have wide and 
varied general information and make a spe- 
cial study of some one branch of knowl- 
edge. At all events, this latter interpreta- 
tion means something both reasonable and 
practicable. 

We take it for granted, then, that the 
products of our educational system are de- 
sired to be well-educated—!et us avoid the 
unattainable ‘** fully’—men and women. 
This postulate must, in’turp, be inter- 
preted liberally. The everything concern- 
ing which something must be Known, will 
remain tolerably indefinite under-any in- 
terpretation; but the something concerning 
which our young man or woman is to know 
as muchas possible, must not be confined 
to Greek or Latin, or chemistry or phy- 
sics, or modern languages or philosophy. 
It may mean any of those, of course, but it 
must also be broad enough to include en- 
gineering, surveying, agriculture, iron- 
working, pharmacy, veterinary surgery, 
or even sewing. Each and all of these 
are honorble employments, if honorably pur- 
sued. To be sure, they vary in the amount 
of intellectual powers necessary to their 
successful pursuit, but not more than men 
and women vary in the possession of that 
intellectual power. Moreover, no one of 
them, least of all the humblest, can be com- 
fortably spared from the content of our 
civilization. The man who works honest- 
ly and well with his hammer and anvil, and 
the girl who drives a sewing-machine from 
morning till night, need not consider 
themselves dishonored or degraded by their 
occupations. Blacksmithing and sewing 
must be done, and well done, if our world 
is to travel smoothly along its path of prog- 
ress. And to the healthy mind, the con- 
sciousness of work well done, be its char- 
acter exalted or humble, brings a glad 
heart and a cheerful spirit. 

Itis right here that we touch the real 
dignity of labor. It consists not in the 
labor itself, but in the way in which it is 
done. A day laborer partekes of no extra 
dignity because he works with a hoe ora 
hammer, nor, on the other hand, does his 
dignity, if bis work be honestly done, fall 
below that of the executive officer of a 
corporation or literary man of leisure. 





It is, of course, to be borne in mind that 
our present estimate is a moral one, and in 
no way based on any intellectual or 
economic considerations. 

That labor, life-work, or such synonym 
as we choose to use,may be the best possible 
and the most efficient, the preparation for 
it must be thorough and complete. Certain 
branches of industry, among them some of 
those just enumerated, are adequately 
prepared for by an apprenticeship. The 
Others, being those with which our edu- 
cators are more immediately concerned, 
require other means. 

Just here it will not be amiss to remark 
that the decline of the apprentice system 
among us, has worked, and is working, 
much loss and inconvenience. Its revival, 
under changed conditions, perhaps, is an 
almost eesential element in any thoroughly 
comprehensive scheme of industrial and 
technical education. 

The young men and women who come 
under the head of those for whom some- 
thing wider than an apprenticeship is 
needed, remain for a brief consideration. 
They are to pursue what we have grown 
accustomed to bearing called the ‘‘ higher 
callings,” and include the very best portion 
of each rising generation. Marifestly life 
is too short, and the means of subsistence 
too unevenly distributed, to allow any con- 
siderable number of young men and 
women to follow a prolonged course of 
university instruction, and to become, in 
turn, investigators and teachers. Nor 
could our economic system stand any such 
general drain of the youth of the country 
from materially productive industries. At 
best the growing generation cap only give 
up the first twenty years of life, and often 
not so many, to preparation. In this line, 
be the curriculum collegiate or otherwise, 
a mental equipment is to be obtained that 
must serve during life. What lines that 
training must follow is a question for theo- 
retical pedagogics to answer in detail. At 
present, we are only concerned with its 
general character. 

Asto this, we desire to emphasize the 
fact, far too often overlooked, that while 
literary and seientific schools and colleges 
deservedly absorb a great part of our at- 
tention, yet there are other large interests 
to be considered. It is to the good of 
society to see to it that students of indus- 
trial and technical professions are amply 
provided for,and,that while mastering their 
special branches, they have also an oppor- 
tunity for a more general knowledge 
of men and things. In more definite words, 
technical education must not be allowed to 
go on without some accompaniment of 
general information. ‘fo insure this, the 
technical schools must necessarily be built 
upon the common-school system as a basis. 
Then we shall have children already in- 
structed in reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, and with a knowledge of the outlines 
of history and geography, entering an in 
dustrial or trade schol to learn the techni- 
calities of their chosen trades. 

Again, in every state we should have at 
least one good institution treating the gen- 
eral principles of science and their appli- 
cation to a variety of trades. The trades to 
which application of scientific principles 
are made would naturally vary in different 
sections of the country, and in the most 
populous and largest states more than 
one institution of this kind would be re- 
qu'red. But we are merely sketching a prin- 
ciple. 

Whatever plan finally commends itself to 
our authorities, the point on which we wish 
to lay the greatest stress is this: No matter 
what instruction be given, whether in class- 
ics or metal-working, modern languages or 
carpentry, natural science or dyeing, phi- 
losophy or designing,let it not be permitted 
to blind the pupil to the fact that he is liv- 
ing in a complex society of diverse interests 
and occupations, each of which has its 
proper place, and in all of which he must 
take at least a sympathetic interest, and of 
which he must at least have a superficial 
knowledge, Then, and only then, will a 
man’s own work confer the greatest bene- 
fit upon society and produce the most ben- 
eficial effect upon his own character. 

This is, after all, the true brotherhood of 
man on its human side, and we venture to 
think it no Utopian dream. 

CotumsBia CoLLecs, New Yor« Crrr, 
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“THE BLACK-AND-WHITE” EX- 
HIBITION. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE SHARPLES 
PORTRAITS. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





Ix examining a collection of architectural 
drawings, such as that now shown in connection 
with the Black-and-White Exhibition, our inter- 
est is appealed to by artistic qualities of two 
very different kinds. First, there is the ex- 
trinsic, so to say documentary, interest of each 
drawing—the interest excited by the archi- 
tectural work it represents; and, secondly, 
there is ita intrinsic interest as a drawing—as a 
work of art in itself considered. And this iu- 
trinsic interest may itself be divided into two 
kinds; we may judge a drawing good either for 
the truth and clearness and charm with which 
it reproduces architectural forms, or, more 
broadly, may judge it good as a picture, caring 
little whether or no the architectural forms 
introduced iato it are faithfully represented or 
not, so long as the artist’s impression of the 
scene is pictorially delightful. 

These facts give an exhibition such as this 
great variety of charm, provided, of course, that 
good examples of all three kinds of possible ex- 
celilence are included, as in this instance is 
certainly the case. 

Beginning with those examples which have 
the most of pictorial charm, I must certainly 
speak first of three contributions signed by Mr. 
Stanford White. The one in pencil is delight- 
fal, and the larger one, in gray tones just 
touched with color, is still more delightful ; but 
the one in water color—a distant view of Rouen 
—is quite indescribably charming. The delicacy 
and skill of manipulation it shows are only sur- 
passed by the captivating and individual sense 
of color it reveals. But then no one who has 
ever seon 80 much as a hasty colored sketch 
made by his hand for some intending client, 
has ever doubted that had Mr. White not chosen 
to be an able architect, he might have been a 
very able painter. One cannot really regret his 
choice, but one must deplore the fact that life, 
at least in modern days, is all too short for a 
man tbus doubly endowed to develop himself in 
two different arts. One would not give Mr. 
White’s buildings or their influence upon our 
nascent architecture, for ali the pictures he 
might have paiuted. But, then, how can one 
but regret these pictures ! 

Quite as indisputably, the next name to be 
mentioned is that of Mr. 8. W. Mead, a young 
student now traveling in Europe as the second 
holder of the * Rotch Architectural Scholar- 
ship.” Of course he had proved himself capa- 
ble in many ways by the mere winning of this 
prize. But the diligent use he has made of the 
opportunities it offered is worthy of all praise, 
and the talent he has cultivated as a draughts- 
man deserves the highest admiration. Innu- 
merable large pencil drawings of buildings and 
details have been sent home by him from time 
to time, and they show his gradual growth 
toward a really remarkable ekill in accurately 
representing the objects before him by means of 
a technical method as rapid as satistactory, and 
as original as brilliant andcharming. Only one 
who knows how rare is such skill—how dif- 
ficult it is to do euch sketching well, not to 
say charmingly—will wholly appreciate the ex- 
amples which Mr. Mead here shows, But any 
one with a feeling for art of any kind must real- 
ize the great beauty of the water-color drawings 
he has also sent. 

Wholly different in effect from these, and 
wholly different in intention, but quite as good 
in their own way, are Mr. F. Marschali’s many 
large water-colors showing the interior of the 
palace at Fontainebleau. These are not sketches, 
nor are they studies made for an artist’s own 
after use, or for the cultivation of his sense of 
color, but very careful and complete reprodac- 
tions of elaborate schemcs of decoration. Noth- 
ing could go further in the way of detail, of 
accuracy, of definiteness and decision ; and yet 
their value is not only ‘‘ documentary,” not ouly 
patience but skill is shown in them, and not 
only accuracy but a freedom of touch and a 
breadth of effect quite remarkable when one 
considers the very minute scale of some of the 
work. They are the sort of pictures which, re- 
produced by chromo-lithography, would makea 
most instructive and valuable book; but of 
course much of the intrinsic charm of the 
originals—intrinsic, though not properly speak- 
ing pictorial—would be lost in the reproductive 
process, 

Mr. F. H. Bacon’s pencil sketches from 
Athens, and designs for furniture should not be 
overlooked, nor Mr. J, W. Wells’s study of a 
portion of the Chateau d’Anet; and there ares 
number of other drawings, which as drawings 
have much interest. 

As to the examples of current American 
architecture portrayed, only a brief word can be 
said. Many of them are aninteresting and un- 
promising, and afew are distinctly bad. But 


distinguished by certain good features among 
their less successful, And some are eminently 
successful, as, for instance, the rural church 
and the college gymnasium designed by Messrs. 
Rotch and Tilden, the De Vinne printing-house 
of Messrs. Babb, Cook and Willard, and the 
Lawrenceburg School of Messrs, Peabody and 
Stearns—which last shows the influence of Mr. 
Richardson’s work, but it is by no meane a ser- 
vile imitation either of his general conceptions 
or of his details. Fewer examples of our best 
current work are represented than one would 
wish and might have hoped to see; but even 
such ashowing of it as is made gives both present 
satisfaction and promise for the future. 


My readers may remember an article printed 

in this column some two or three months ago, in 

which the ‘‘Sharples Portraits of Washington’’ 

were described. With regard to the pictorial 

value then claimed for them, novhing that was 

said need, or should be retracted. Nor do I 

wish to take back what I then remarked—that 

in my personal judgment, the full-face of Wash- 

ington himself was more pleasing, and seem- 

ingly characteristic than any other likeness I 

had ever seen. But it is certainly incumbent 

npon me to retract what was then said with 

regard to their *‘ unquestioned authenticity.” 

The testimony upon which I relied was con- 

tained in a volume called *‘ Walter Memoriuls 

of George, Martha, and Mary Washington,” 

written by the gentleman who had the pictures 

in charge, and published by the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner. As it bore so reputable an imprint, and as 
its very direct, confident, and detailed assertions 
were not immediately challenged by those crit- 
ics of American history, biography, and iconog- 
raphy upon whom the mere critic of art must 
rely in such a case, I put my trust in it entirely ; 
but it now appears mistakenly. A committee, 

of which the historian Parkman was the chair- 
man, was recently appointed by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, to examine into the 
authenticity of the portraits. Its report has 
just beeu published at length in the Boston 

papers, and is condemnatory in the extreme. 

Neither the verbal testimony of their guardian 

nor the printed testimony of his book has 

borne the cross-questioning of experts. Many 

of the letters—and the most important ones— 
cited as evidence are pronounced, in no meas- 
ured words, to be forgeries. It is declared, 

by many witnesses whose names are given, that 
four years ago the eyes in the Washington 
picture were brown, and in that of bis wife blue, 
whereas now the case is reversed. Sharpless 
and not Sharples is said to have been the name 
of the English artist who came to this country 
afew years before Washington’s death, and 
made sketches of various famous persons, 
chieflyin crayon. It is granted that these pict- 
ures may have been painted upon some basis 
supplied by him; but we are bidden to see that 
the full-face represents him in the prime of life 
and notin old ags. Itis declared that “except 
Major Walter's statements backed by equaliy 
questionable letters, the committee have found 
no evidence that the Washington pictures were 
even heatd of by any American before the ex- 
hibition of one of them in New York in 1854." 
And also *‘that as to the . . . alleged portrait of 
the elder Mrs. Washington the committee regard 
the evidence as wholly unsatisfactory.” In con- 
clusion they state that they entered upon the 
inquiry “ with a strong impression that the 
three portraits were what they were represented 
to be; but this was quickly removed on an ex- 
amination of the evidence produced by Major 
Walter in support of his assertions, since it is of 
such a character that from reasons given above 
and others almost equally cogent, they feel com- 
pelled wholly to reject it.” 

“The reasons given above” have been but 
very partially summarized here, But their pe- 
rusal and a subsequent examination of the vol- 
ume in question, afford a most curious study 
and, it must be confessed, convince even the 
least critical reader that—to put it in the very 
mildest way—the authenticity of the pictures is 
so seriously impugned that they can no longer 
be regarded with any interest save such as their 
intrinsic worth, as pictures, excites, or their 
worth as some unknown later artist's conception 
of the wayin which their originals might or 
should have looked. So judged, they are still 
very interesting; but of national value they 
now have none—unless, indeed, Major Walter 
can bring stronger rebutting testimony than is 
contained in his firat denial, published a few 
days since in the daily papers. 

New Yor« Crry, 





Tue British Royal Academy of Fine Arts bas 
elected Mr. Marcus Stone as a full Academician, 
and Mr. Alfred Gilbert as Associate, Mr. 
Stone’s art is somewhat sentimental and pop- 
ular. He is a good draughtsman, and under- 
stands compesien : but he is not likely to add 
very much in the fature to what he has already 
done. Mr. Gilberw’s “Enchanted Chair,” of 
last year’s exbivition, was a remarkable work, 
which stamps bim as the most distinctly a man 
of genius of all the younger English sculptors, 
and as an arvist who would do honor to any 


Panitary. 


ILLUMINATING GAS 
DANGERS. 


Tue use of illuminating gas in its various 
forms has become so extended, and so little is 
known by the general public of its real qualities 
and hazards, that it is not surprising that many 
serious accidents occur from it. Just now we 
are startled by the announcement that a score og 
persons have been overcome by it, and that even 
those who were not using it, have been killed by 
their too near proximity to it. Those who have 
carefully studied the history of the various forms 
of gas, are almost surprised to find how many 
accidents occur from it. Its early use in 1802 
was resisted on the grounds of its danger, but 
so s00n as it became so generally accepted as to 
be popular, the people seem to have forgotten 
all the risks and to have adopted it as the safest 
of lights. It now seems odd that the first 
London company supplied it to all who would 
have it for two years without cost to prove that 
it was both safe and useful. In its various 
forms it isthe oxidation of carbon, which, if it 
takes place perfectly and with proper precau- 
tions is safe. But it is the production of an in- 
flammable gas. Besides, by reason of imperfect 
distillation or combustion, many gases or sub- 
stances may become mingled with it. These may 
not be dangerous in any inflammable sense but 
nevertheless are non-respiratory. They contam. 
inate the air, and eo have much to do with foul- 
ness of air or with rendering it unfit for breath- 
ing. This contamination occurs far more fre- 
quently and goes on more rapidly than some 
imagine. It is especially so with some of the 
newer forms of gas now 80 freely used. 
All substances containing hydrogen and car- 
bon may be made to produce illuminating gas, 
More usually coal or petroleum or a combina. 
tion of the two are used. Anthracite is not 
generally used because it is not rich in the 
illuminant. Butin its imperfect combustion, 
we often have quite serious evidence of the evils 
of this form of illuminating gas in a room. 
The bituminous coals are chiefly used. Too 
often this contains much sulphur not well 
separated in the processes of distillation. 
Among the gases produced beside that which 
illuminates a1e marsh-gas, carbonic oxide, car, 
bonic acid, olefiaat gas, sulphureted hydrogen, 
etc. Many of the cases of nervous depre sion 
and headache we meet are due to the impurities 
of gas, Although there is always a method of 
purification, it is not equally or uniformly suc- 
cessful, Evcn a bituminous coal-gas of average 
purity contains 7.9 per centum of carbonic 
oxide. In addition to this, many houses are 
now furnished with what is called air gas. This 
is a mixture of air and the vapor of gasoline— 
one of the products of the distillation of petro- 
eum. This too is subject to some of the same 
impurities and, if improperly managed, is liable 
to cause explosion. We know of a case iu which 
its quiet escape from an outside tank into a 
basement kitchen, caused an explosion when 
the servant attemp‘ed to light the morning fire, 
which cost her her life and destroyed the house, 
Water-gas whicb, because of its great cheap- 
ness has come 60 largely into use in the last few 
gears, has some risks which do not belong to the 
other two. It is called water-gas because its 
production depends in part upon the decompo- 
sition of water. Steam is passed over incandes- 
cent varbon which separates it, the bydrogen 
being set free while the oxygen unites with the 
carbon forming carbonic oxide and carbonic 
acid. The carbonic oxide is very abundant, and 
if not gotten thoroughly clear is as deadly as it is 


AND ITS 


deceptive. The following 18 given by Professor 
Remsen as an average analysis: 
Per cent. 

Carbon dioxide (carbonic acid)...... 0.8 
Ilumioants............ SL avcvccceccceces 12,85 
Carbon monoxide (carbonic oxide).... 28.25 
HYGPOQeM 2.0... cccccccsccccssccccvces + 30.8 
MATER BOB. oc cccvcccccccccccececes eeeseee 21.45 
TORR. . cccccccscccensesstsssconie ttl 6.85 


A glance at this shows the illuminating prop- 
erty to be in exceedingly bad company. Too 
often with every precess of purification too 
much of the carbonic oxide and other harmful 
yases remain, Our first trouble comes from 
pipe leakages; when the earth around pipes 
is dug up, itis often found saturated with the 
gas odor, This means that the leaking gas bas 
expelled good air from the ground and so em- 
parrassed the ground in its natural process of 
self-purification. The companies allow at least 
ten per cent. for this leakage, More serious 
still is the leakage which often occurs in 
houses. Gas fixtures very often have this in- 
sensible leakage—insensible at least to those 
accustomed to air with a slight amount in it, 
Besides this there is great variety in the de- 
gree to which the various burners promote per- 
fect combustion, Some of them while skillfully 
arranged to diffuse the light and give more ap- 
parent illuminating results, have the evil effect 
which always results from imperfect combus- 
tion, viz., the adding of carbonic oxide and 
other injurious gases to the inbreathed air. In- 








others are promising, in « general way, or are 


schoo), and whose neglect would have dis- 
credited the Academy, 


genuity has been very busy in devising varieties 





of forms—some.with great improvement, others 
at the expense of health, We shall have occa- 
sion in another article to notice some of the ad- 
vantages and defects of these various fixtures, 
and some of the methods by which we are to 
protect ourselves from the accident or air-con 
taminations of the illuminating gases. 








Seicnce. 


Mr. ©, Luoypy Monaan writes to Nature in re- 
gard to the sound-producing apparatus of the 
South African cicada: 


“As this wind-instrument theory of Landois 
seems to be supplanting, in our text-books and 
popular natural histories (e.g., Cassell’s), the 
drum theory advocated by Réaumur and the early 
writere, I think it permissible to draw attention to 
certain obeervations I made on this subject some 
six years ago. They were published im the not 
readily ible ** Pr dings” of the African 
Philosophical Society (1879~’30, Part III, p. 161), and 
were not illustrated by auy figure. 

‘*The Singerjie (Platypleura capensis) is a we)l- 
known and tolerably abundant insect at the Cape ; 
and few visitors to the shores of Table Bay can 
have failed to notice, in the hotter months of the 
year, the sharp, shrill, metallic sound produced by 
the ‘little singer.’ It is soon found that the male 
cicada alone possesses the power of singing, the 
female—recognized at once by the long ovipositor 
folded beneath the abdominal somites—being dumb. 
If the ventral surface of a male singerjie be ex- 
amined two large ventral cover-plates are seen, one 
on eitner side, meeting in the central line and extend- 
ing backward from the metathorax over the anterior 
abdominal somite. On turning the insect over and 
looking at the dorsal surface, two very much smaller 
dorsal cover-plates are seen extending forward 
from either side of the first abdominal somite. If 
one of these plates be removed with fine-pointed 
scissors, there is seen the wrinkled suriave of a 
thickish chitinous membrane, the drum, Turning 
the insect over again, 80 as to examine more care- 
fully the ventral aspect, and removing one of the 
ventral cover-plates, two membranes are disclosed, 
separated by a transverse chitinous support. Of 
these the anterior is white, narrow, and opaque, the 
posterior translucent, oval, and tightly stretched, 
The transverse chitinous support is the sternum of 
the first aodominal somite; the membranes are 
imtersternal membranes which would seem to be 
specially modified to act as resuaators, The second 
ventral cover-plate may now be removed, disclos- 
ing the anterior and posterior resonator membranes 
of tnat side; the anterior resonator membrane of 
each side may be cut through; and the abdominal 
portion of the insect may be separated from the 
thorax. When this is done, there are seen—taking 
their origin from the mid-line of the firat abdominal 
sternum—two muscular pillars, each of which, pro- 
ceeding upward and outward, terminates in a 
chitinous plate, the upper surface of which is, in 
turn, connected by a fine ligament with the drum. 
Under a low magnifying power this dium is seen to 
be strengthened with brownish ribs, which, to- 
gether with its general elasticity, cause it to spring 
back after it has been drawn forward by the action 
of the muscalar pillare, the fibers of which are 
beautifully striated. Eaeh time the drum is drawn 
torward and springs back, by the alternate con- 
traction and relaxation of the muscular pillars, a 
sharp click is heard, as may readily be proved ex- 
perimentally on the deadinsect. That the well- 
known metallic sound is produced by a rapid suc- 
cession of such clicks is put beyond question by the 
fact that, by irritating the muscuiar pillars ina 
freshly killed insect, the singing nowe may be set 
agoing, and will then continue for several seconds 
or even minates, This I had the pleasure of demon- 
strating to Mr. Roland Trimen, F.K.S., curator of 
the Cape Town Museum, the abdomen singing 
merrily when the head and thorax had been pitched 
out of window or destroyed. A weak current of 
electricity would also cause the singing to com- 
mence, The sound generally ceased after a while 
in a few isolated clicks, and at that time the waves 
of contraction ia the muscular pillars were plainly 
visible, The singing noise wee less sharp and clear 
than in the living insect, owing probably to the 
disruption of some of the resonator membranes ; 
and I have noticed that rhythmical motions of the 
abijomen in the live insect produce rhythmical 
alterations in the intensity of the sound, The cover- 
plates are, doubtless, merely for protection ; but the 
fact that on their removal the sound is Jess full and 
intense, shows that they also may play the part of 
sounding-boards.” 

...-lt is rather surprising that the prevalent 
theory of the formation of dew has never been 
challenged by vegetable physiologists. ‘* Dew is 
deposited,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
meaning, of course, that vapor from the atmos- 
phere is condensed, and in this sense placed or 
deposited on the *‘ earth’s surface.” Yet any 
one might have noted that the dew is deposited 
more freely over a tract of ground covered by 
grass, than when the ground is naked. Indeed, 
it often occurs that the only dew noted is‘‘on the 
grass.” And the Encyclopedia says, ‘As the 
cooling by terrestial radiation continues, the 
temperature of the objects on the surface is 
gradually lowered to the dew-point, and when 
this point is reached the aqueous vapor begins to 
be condensed into dew on their surfaces.” It is 
now well known to vegetable physiologists that 
in plants, as in animals, a certain temperature 
must be maintained to sustain life, and, there- 
fore, the temperature of the grassy blades is not 
lowered, nor could dew be formed on their sur~ 
facesin this way. This is so obvious that the 
physiologists have regarded it as their province 








rather than the province of the mere physicist, 
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to search further with the matter. A very in- 
teresting treatise on the subject bas just ap- 
peared from the pen of Dr. H. E. Alvord, of 
Houghton. Farm. He employed nice instru- 
ments, such as have been described by Sachs 
and Darwin. He found that on clear nights, 
when, the atmosphere was rarified, the lighter 
stratum would be easily pushed out of the way 
by the cool and heavier body drawn by its 
weight to the surface. The thermometer at 
four inches from the ground, would, in these 
cases, range from five to ten degrees lower than 
at four feet from the ground. Right under the 
grase, and close to the surface of the gr: und» 
the grass furnishing a guard against radiation, 
the temperature was warmer than four inches 
above or immediately over the grass. Tha dif- 
ference was always from ten to fifteen, and 
sometimes as much as twenty degrees higher 
than in the narrow stratum just above the 
grass. On bare soil, there was a slight differ- 
ence in the lowest four with stratum, but noth- 
ing in comparison with that over the grass. 
There is always some moisture exhaled from the 
earth at night, enough to make a slightly dewy 
deposit under the little difference in the be- 
tween the temperature of lowest stratum and 
the one a few feet above, but the moat of the 
moisture whicb appears as dew on the leaves of 
grase is transpired by the foliage itself, and con- 
denses by reason of the difference of tempera- 
ture between the parr w strata along the Jine. 








Biblical Research, 


Tux identification of Capernaum is still one of 
the vexed problems in Biblical geography. The 
powerful influence of Robinson has secured 
many advocates for Khan Minye on the western 
side of the sea of Galilee as the site of the his- 
toric city. Sepp has claimed confitently that 
this is the place, insisting that ‘‘ Minye” is the 
same as ‘‘ Minim,” the name given by the post- 
Biblical Jews in their writings, the Talmuda 
aud Midrashim, to the Christians, designating 
them as heretics, or rather as apostates, the 
word being applied to Jews who had become 
Christians, so that Capernaum by this name 
would mean “ City of heretics,” which would 
suit well enough from a historical point of view, 
but does not agree with etymology or geogra- 
phy. This has been shownclearly by Professor 
Franz Delitzsch recently in the new edition of his 
learned and instructive little volame * Zin Tag 
in Capernaum,” in which, by the aid of the 
finest Biblical and Rabbirical scholarship he 
gives a vivid and attractive picture, in the 
shape of a narrative, of one day in our Lord’s 
labors in bis city. He shows that the 
pame ‘‘Minim City” is nowhere given as 
the name of this city, and that the name 
“ Minye” for this khan is not found before 
the year 1189, when it occurs in an Arabic 
biography of Saladin, the great opponent 
of the Crusaders. This par‘ of his argument he 
bases on an article published by Professor Gil- 
dermeister, of Bonn, in the Zeitschrift of the 
German Palestine Society, 1881, p. 194-199 In 
this Gildermeister shows that the name of the 
khan is not ““CbhAn Miniye” as it is generally 
given, but “Chin Minye,” and that minye 
or munye is in Arabic a loan-word, taken 
through the Coptic from the Greek 0vf, which 
means ‘‘an abiding place,” ‘a stopping plece,” 
‘*a station”; also, ‘‘a country seat,” “a ham- 
let,” ‘‘ village” ( Weiler, Gehéft, Landgut, 
Dérfchen), and that the word has nothing to do 
with mind or mina, a harbor. Also minye or 
munye, @ wish, is an altogether different word, 
altbough the plural mund is used in the sense of 
both ** wishes” and of *‘ country-seat” (the chief 
of wishes.) Delitzsch continues, that looking 
for the site of Capernaum down so far on the 
west nide of the sea as Khan Minye must be 
out of the question, because the unanimous 
voice of the authorities says that the whole of 
the western side was in the hands of 
the tribe of Naphtali, and Capernaum, according 
to Matt. iv, 13, lay ‘in the borders of Zebulun 
and Napbtali,” and, accordingly, it must be 
sought at the north end of the sea where the 
districts of Nephtali join those of Zebulun. In 
support of the first of these positions a number 
of quotations from Jewish sources are given. 
Accordingly, Dejitzech concludes that the fa- 
mous ruins of Tell HOm, on the north end of 
the lake, are the real site of Capernaum ; and, in 
accepting this, he expresses his agreement with 
probably the majority of modern investigators, 
The oldest form of the name in Greek is 
Kagapvaoty (Capharnaum), found thus in the 
Sinaiticos and the Vaticanus, both of the fourth 
century, and in tbe Vulgate of the fifth. Be- 
sides these are found Kagepvacoty (Caphernaum) 
and Karepvadiy, The German Ambassador, 
Wetstein, who has traveled extensively and often 
in Palestine, aod made its geography and to- 
pograpby a specialty, and the fruits of whose 
studies are to be found in Delitzsch’s Comment- 
aries, confirms the view here expressed concern- 
ing Kban Minye, who gives to it the name Chan 
el-Ghuwer, on the ground that it is so called by 
the natives. 





Delitzsch describes the present condition of 
the ruins of Capernaum as follows: 

“Capernaum is at presenta field of imposing 
ruins reaching down to the lake, overgrown to 
the hight of a man with grasses, thistles, weeds, 
and underbrush. These ruins are called Tell Hum. 
Toe word Tell, which we frequently meet with in 
the names of places, means an elevation; either a 
natural one, such as a single hill, or one that has 
been made by man, such as piles of ruins. The 
word Hum is shortened from Nahum; for Caper- 
nauom means “ Nahum’s village.” This abbrevie- 
tion was made provably already common in the 
language of the earlier people; for in a similar 
manner the word Nechunja was, in Palestine, 
shortened into Chunja. But it is also possible that 
the later Arabs themselves cut the word down. 
For them the word Hum, in this form, has no sig- 
nifvance, It is no proper name in Arabic; the 
Dame ofa herd of camels being not him, but el- 
haum (el-hém). Instead of Tell Ham, the ruins are 
also called Dor Him (the cloister HOm), which 
name is derived from the opinion that the prineipal 
ruins are those of an old cloister.” 


Personalities. 


Ex-Goveryorn Curtain suffered with a kind 
of cataract for a ccnsiderable time, He gives 
thus the story of the recovery of his eyesight: 
“I went to the oculist absolutely skeptical. He 
looked at my eye and said he could cure it, I 
was going to Boston the next day to at:end the 
merchants’ dinner; and I thought I wonld like 
to go seeing, if possible. So when he asked 
when he could perform the operation, I said: 
*Now, at once; might just as well have done 
with it.” He Jeadened my eye with cocaine. He 
took an instrument. He made one skiliful cut 
with it. It was a!loverina minute. He said, 
‘There, Governor, ;,o home and go to bed, and 
in the morning you will see as well as anybody.’ 
And sure enough I did.” 








.-.-The late Abbé Listz’s will nominates as 
his universal heir, the Princess Sayn-Wittgen- 
steiv, and leaves her free to examine and pub- 
lish his writings. ‘I except only,” he says, 
**the sums deposited with the house of Roths- 
child in Paris, which I desire to be at once paid 
to my daughters, Biandina Olivier and Cosima 
Biilow. they having hitherto only drawn the in- 
terest of said sums, which were my bridal gifts 
to the said daughters. I determine that my 
universal heir shall pay to my mother, in Paris, 
as long as she lives, the same sum she annually 
received from me.” 


....The Atlanta, Ga., Constitution telis this 
sharacteristic story of General Lee: **A short 
time after the battle of Fredericksburg the sol- 
diers observed a servant carrying a big demi- 
jobn into General Lee’s tent. Visions flitted 
before the eyes of the General's staff. Atiwelve 
o’clock General Lee walked out, and, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, remarked: ‘Perhaps you 
gentlemen would like a glass of something?’ 
The verdict was unanimous. Everything was 
arranged, the gentlemen drew near, the cork 
was drawn, and the steward poured out—butter- 
milk!’ 


... John B, Gough requested that on his 
monument the following sentiment should be 
cut, as part of the inscription : 

“IT can desire nothing better for the great coun- 
try than that a barrier high as Heaven should be 
raised between the unpolluted lips of the children 
and the intoxicating cup; that everywhere men 
and women should raise strong and determined 
hands against whatever will defile the body, pollute 
the mind or harden the heart against God and bis 
truth.” 

The sentence has been duly added to the stone, 


...-Madame de Montholon, widow of the cele- 
brated .Count Charles Tristan de Montholon, 
who accompanied the first Napoleon to St. 
Helena, has just died at Bordeaux. She was 
eighty-five years old. Her busband helped Na- 
poleon in most of bis bold strokes of business, 
such as that of the Eighteenth Brumaire and 
the return from Elba. The Comte de Montho- 
lon also aided the late Emperor Louis Napoleon 
in bis famous Boulogne escapade, and was im- 
prisoned with him at Ham. 


....One of the curious coincidences of nomen- 
clature is that the daughter of General Logan 
married a Mr. Tucker, while the daughter of 
Representative Randolph Tucker married a Mr. 
Logan. Each couple haveason. The name of 
one is Tucker Logan and the other is Logan 
Tucker. 


..+»Hatred is pursed and kept warm in France 
against old Marsha! Bazsine—a picture of whom 
happens to be included in the month’s Scribner. 
An old scandal is revived about the Marshal's 
giving Spain topographical information in 1884 
to facilitate Spanish invasion. 


....Prince Albert Victor of Wales has com- 
pleted his twenty-third year, but is still one of 
the least-known members of the royal family, 
He seldom appears in public, 


.-.-Archbishop Corrigan had as dinner-gueste, 
on Thursday of last week, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Cardinal Tascherran, and Archbishops Williams, 
Byan and Elder. 





athe, 


...-“*Sie Transit."—A ride in an ambnu- 
lance.— rade Mark Record. 


...» Graves (loftily): ‘‘f believe in honor 
where honor is due.” Merriman; “ Well, then, 
suppose you honor this note, which is due.”— 
Lowell Citizen, 


...“* John,” said a wife in the middle of the 
night, rousing her husband, “I declare, I for- 
got to put the mackerel to sosk.” ‘“ Um—Yum 
—Ah—I don’t believe you’d—Um—Yum—got 
much on it if you bad,” said sleepy John.— 
Life. 


...-Sarah Jane: **Well, Aunt Oruzer, did 
you have a nice time at the Buiwlers’?” Aunt 
Cruzer: * Nice tirae! well, it’s the last time I set 
foot in that honse. Why, when I come to go, 
they didn’t even say, what’s me hurry.”—Aar- 
per’s Bazar. 


...-Pennsylvania debating societies are dis- 
cussing the question, ‘Isa good gun of more 
value than a good dog?” We think it is. If 
you bappen to get tired of the dog you can kill 
it with the gua, but if you get weary of the gun 
you can’t kill it with the dog.—New Haven 
News. 


....Pittsburgh Tramp; ‘‘Madam, if you'll 
fill me up with a good dinner I'll saw some 
wood, I’m willin’towork.” Woman (shortly): 
** You know very well we burn nothing but nat- 
ural gas.” Pittsburgh Tramp: *“ Well, gimme 
suthin’ to eat, and I'll turn on the gas for you.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


---.In the Senate, last week, Senator Frye 
got into a stew over the Can. fishery question. 
Senator Ingalls sat in his perch and pouted, and 
Senator Edmunds said the Dominion Govern- 
ment couldn't cod him as long as he had his 
hearing. The opposition was cast into the 
shadow ; but there was a good deal of de bait 
before the subject was fin-ished. 


...-If our buildings keep growing larger.— 
Stranger: “I’ve been looking for Mr. Scalper’s 
office in this building for four days now.” /or- 
ter: * Yez wan’ ter tek th’ corridor railroad ter 
th’ south side, git out at siction wan bundred 
an’ twinty, go oop till th’ forty sicond floor, an’ 
tek a cab for th’ law department. Inquire there, 
an’ they'll give yez further directions.”— Puck. 


.+..The economical catalogue maker who thus 

set down two titles: 

Mill on the Floss, 

do. “ Political Econemy, 
has a sister who keeps a universal scrap-book 
into which everything goes, but which is care- 
fully indexed. She, too, has a mind for saving, 
as witness: 

Patti, Adelina. 

do. Oyster.—Boston Trans, 

+... The coal strike. Lawyer: *‘How much 

for carrying in that coal, Uncle Rastus?” 
Uncle Rastus: “One dollab, sah.” Lawyer: 
“A dollar! That’s too much.” Uncle Rastus, 
Yo’ mus’ b’ar in min’, sab, dat it tuk yeabs of 
ha’d experience befo’ I waz cognizant ter carry 
in coal. My poo’ ole fadder an’ mudder, sab, 
mus’ a licked me a thousand times when dey 
wuz l’arnin’ me ter carry coal. Hit’s like de 
law business, boss, yuse got ter cha’ge for edu- 
cashun.”—Harper’s Weekly, 


....Monge. X. called the other day at a house 
where the love of dogsis pushed almost toa 
mania. He was immediately surrounded by 
Lalf-a-dozen of these animals, whose caresses, 
too demonstrative altogether, be repelled vigor- 
ously. ‘Ah, monmeur,” said the lady of the 
maneion, in a tone ef displeasure, ‘‘ one can see 
very well that you don’t love dogs.” ‘ Notlove 
dogs, indeed !” be returned, indignantly. “Why, 
Iate more than twenty during the siege of 
Paris !”— French Fun in Tezas Siftings. 


....A few days ago a certain member of Con- 
gress—an identity is immaterial—took part in 
the long and short haul discussion. ‘I feel it 
my duty,” he said, ‘‘to vote for this measure.” 
The alert correspondent of a San Francisco pa- 
per telegraphed this utterance, adding in paren- 
thesis after the word ‘* measure” the words 
“jong and short haul.” But either through 
the ‘‘cussedness” of the wires, or the superior 
wisdom of the proofreader, the sentence was 
printed as foilows: “I feel it my duty to vote 
for this measure. [Long and short howls)” — 
Boston Post. 


...+ Wife: “ Let me read you, my dear, a few 
sensible remarks I have here about increasing 
your circulation,” //usband (editor New York 
daily): ‘‘ What's the us? I understand it bet- 
ter than anybody else. Slap in all the murders, 
rake over all the divorce cases and scandals care-— 
fally, for the most racy details; cater to the 
masses ; sing of the wrongs of the workingmen , 
give your readers ‘pictures,’ write up graphi- 
cally all robberies, assaults and elopements ; 
lie like thunder about the circula:ion you have 
got. That’s about what they say, isn’t it?” 
Wife: **No, not exactly. This says take a walk 
before breakfast, and use Dr. Killums’s liver 
pills for the blood.” — Life. 





BAPTIST. 
BABLOW, J. L., Wheaton, Ill., resigns. 
BOYD, W. W., D.D., 8t. Louis, Mo., called to 
First ch., Newark, N. J. 
COVELL, M. W., White Plains, N. Y., called to 
Newport, R. [. 
ELDREDGE, G. E., New Market, Is. 
call to Reriten, iil vee 
ea a E., Perry, N. Y., called to South 
-nd, & 
GRAY, Srewaart, Alpha, accepts cali to Somo- 
nauk, Lil. F 
MORSE, Levi, removes from Somers Point, N. 
J., to Croton, N. Y, 
MOSHER, C. B., Herman, Ia., resigns. 
STEWART, J. W., Hamilton, ©: 
call to Rochester, } oe wc 
——— J. A., died recently at Cresco, 
ich, 
ROBINS, A., Bushnell, accepts call to Syca- 
more, Ii. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLWORTH, Joux, Oxford, Mich., rerigns. 
ae J. H., accepts call to Shenandoah 


CASE, Ausenrt M., Blair, Neb., resigns. 
a a JosEPu, accepts call to Lakeland, 
inn. 


OLARK, Victor F., Miilburn, Iil , resigns, 

COLE, I. W., accepts call to Kaukauna, Wis, 

FERGUSON, Franx L., Prospect Park, Lil, re- 
eigos. 

GREENWOOD, Wi.114m, Windéeor, Vt., resigns, 

HARPENSTONE, Joun H., ord. in Adame, 
Masa. 

KEEP, Exisua, Andover Seminary, will supply 
at Andover, N. H., fer tne winter. 

KINGSBURY, Jcstan W., Deertield, N. H., re- 
egos. 

LAKE, Lot, Yuungstown, O., called to Bethesda 
ch., Kingston, Pa. 

LUCK, OC. W., Andover Seminary, accepts call 
to Topsfield, Mass. 

PARIRIDGE, Lewis C., South Lake Weir, ac- 
oo call to Longmont and W. Longmont, 

la. 

PLATT, Lurner H., Reno Center, Kan, re- 
signs. 

ROBERT, Josera T., accepts call to Wayne, Lil. 

ROBERTSON, Anaus A., Vergennes, Vt., re- 
signs. 

SAFFORD, Grorcs B., Brooklyn, N. Y., called 
to Eikpart, Ind. 

SARGENT, Rocer M., Sandoval, Lil , resigns. 

SKELTON, W. J., Andover Seminary, goes to 
W. Brookevilie, Me. 

SMITH, F. H., Melville, Uil., resigns. 

SPEARE, 8. Lewis B., Middlebury, V'., resigns. 

STRONG, Joun M., Waukegan, li, resigns. 

STONE, Sipnex, Wayzata, accepts call to Ada, 
Minn. 

SWING, A. T., accepts call to Cortland, N. Y¥. 

TOWNE, Sarem D., Elisworth Falls, Me., re- 
signs. 

WALTON, Ricuarp C., Aurora, accepts call to 
Hignmore, Lat. 

WEBBER, E. E., Reinbeck, Ia., called to De 


Boto, Mo. 

WHITTAKER, Joun A., Hartfori Seminary, 
eslied to Sandford Street ch., Springfield, 

ass. 

WHITLOCK, F. M., Irving St. ch., Cleveland, 

O., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BATES, A. K., Council Bluffe, Ia , resigns. 

REESE, J. W., inat. ii Gicar i, Pena, 

DYE, H. B., inst. in Sterling, Neb. 

EDDY, W. A., (United Pres.), Beaver, called to 
Connellsville, Penn. 


GREENLEAF, Josern, called to Washington- 
ville, N. Y. 


—_— W.J., called to First ch., Omaha, 
eb. 


HICKS, Witt1am (Congregational), called to 
Larimore, Wyo. 

IRWIN, A. B., Beatrice, Neb., resigns. 

JAMISON, Davin, called to Grove ch., Balti- 
more, Md. 

LEE, > TRUMBULL, inst. in First ch., Pueblo, 
Col. 


LYNCG, Wri.1aM H., Springfield, Mass., called 
to Plane st. ch., Newark, N. J. 

MATZINGER, Purr F., called to Howe st. 
Mission, Chicago, Li. 

a “ae Joszru A, called to Fond du Lac, 


MUSE, Exen, inst. in First ch., Quincy, Mass. 
oo, W. G., Belle Vernon, called to Sharon, 
enn. 

NICHOLS, Grvgox P., D.D., Binghamton, N.Y., 
called to Denver, Col. 

PATTERSON, J. F., inst. in Sixth ch., Pitts- 
borg, Pa. 

BOBERTSON, Perzs, Paris, Ky., called to mis- 
sion work in Cincinnati, O. 

SLOAN, W.N., Cory, Penn., called to Paris, Iii. 

ST. JOHN, Oxiver 8., died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


recentiv. 
THOMPSON, Jas. M., Philadelphia, Penn., 
called to Tamesca!, Cal. 


PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL, 
BENNITT, Gzonos Steruex, Dorchester, Mass., 
elected rector Grace ch., Jersey City, N. J. 
EDWARDS Georcs H., becomes rector Ob. 
Good Shepherd, Augusta, Ga. 
HARDING, Atrazep, Baltimore. Md., becomes 
rector St. Paui’s, Washington, D. OC. 
HOWES, Revsex W., becomes assistant minis- 
ter St. Tnomas’s ch., New York. 
LOBDELL, Faancis, New York City, accepts 
rectorsnip Trinisy cb., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
eS Pees St. Paul’s, Paterson, N.J, 
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School and College. 


Tue snnual reports of the President and 
Treasurer of Harvard University : re published 
io a handsome paper-covered book of about two 
bundred pages. President Eliot calls attention 
to the chapges in the university statutes by 
which all religious services are placed upon & 
voluntary footing, and saya of it: 

“Tne success of the new method during the first 

three moptns of the current year has surprised 
those even who advocated it the most strongly. 
The officers and students of the college, and a 
large part of the thoughtfal public, have main- 
tained great interest im the experiment because 
they see men of eminence belonging to four dif- 
ferent communions meeting on broad, common 
ground, and sinking their differences .as to non- 
ewsentials thes they may try to do good work for 
morality an“ religion in a field of peculiar difficulty 
and importance.” 
Concerning the new rules of admission adopted 
two years ago, the president argues that they 
will have a most beneficial ¢ffect upon the pre- 
piratory schools, enabling them to widen the 
soope of their teachings. Besides increasing the 
number and variety of schools which fit boys 
for coliege, the new requirements will, it is 
hoped, have some influence to improve the 
methods of teaching history and science in all 
sch ols, The previous efforts of the faculty to get 
science introduced into the preparatory schools 
have had but little success, because the former 
requirements could be met by committing a 
small manual to memory. The new require- 
ments are also expected to assist in bringing 
down the average age of admission to eighteen 
or thereabouts. At present about two-fifths of 
the freshmen are over nineteen at entrance—a 
condition of things which the faculty views 
with concern, The old-fashioned system of 
minute marking ard percentages has beeu 
done away with, and in piace of it has been 
adopted a claesification of the students in each 
course of study in five groups, the lowest of 
which include those who have failed on the 
course. It is hoped that this group- 
ing system will afford suffisien: criteria for the 
judicious award of scholarships, honorable men- 
tion, and the grades of the bachelors’ degree, 
while it diminishes the competition for marks 
and the importange attached by students to col- 
lege rank in comoarison with remoter objects of 
faithful work, The president speaks highly of 
the work of the comattee on athletic sports last 
year, bat the attitude of the college toward in- 
tercollegiate football games is lest an open 
question. The president calls attention to the 
need of more scholarships open to graduate stu- 
dents. He speaks of technical schools and their 
needs, gives the statistics of attendance and 
classes, and notes a decided increase in the pro- 
portion of elective studies taken ap, The treas- 
urer’s report shows that the invested funds of 
the university amount to $5,190,772, an increase 
over the previous year of about $270,000. Tnis 
amount produced last year a revenue of $260,- 
808. The total income of the year was $634,218 ; 
the total expenses, $626,899. 


....eThe question of industrial education is 
receiving more and more attention. There ex- 
iste in this city a society, the Industrial Educa- 
tional Association, whose object is to create a 
puvlic interest in indus:rial education and 2 pubhe 
belief in its value. To this end it distributes 
documents explaining its plans and theories, 
employs lecturers and trained teachers to go 
wherever needed to introduce manual training 
in schoo)s or establish independent schools, and 
furnishes teachers for schools throughout the 
country. The Assoviation has a building at No. 
9 University Place in this city, where it has a 
library, a museum of articles illustrative of 
methods and results of manual training, gives a 
course of lectures, and bas normal classes for 
the training of lecturers and teachers, The 
Association holds: 

1. That the plete develop of all the 
faculties can be reached only through a system of 
education which combines the training found in the 
usaal course of study, with the elements of manual 
training. 2 That the current system trains the 
memory too largely, the reasoning powers less, the 
eye and the hand too little. 3. That industrial 
training to have its fullest value must be an integral 
part of general education.” 





--.-The corporation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Techoology in a memorial to the leg- 
islature state that the Society of Arts is ina 
flourishing condition, that 3,119 persons have 
thus far been regularly registered as students of 
the School of Industsial Science, that the Low- 
ell School of Design bas thus far had enroiled 
663 students, that the Schoo of Mechanic Arts 
has been patronized by 415 students, that the 
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«++-The English Wesleyan Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of holding 
asecond Ecumenical Methodist Conference in 
1891, met recently and voted in favor of holding 
the conference in 1891, in America. It was re- 
solved to send & copy of the action taken to the 
presidents of all the Methodist churches in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a request that 
they bring them under notice of their respective 


conferences; also to the presidents of the 
Metbodist conferences in Australia, Canada, 
the West Indies and Africa; and the Secretary 
of the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Cpurch of America, 


Music, 


Wits “Le Prophéte,” Albert Niemann long 
ago added one of the most picturesque dramatic 
presentations to the gallery in which he has 
been an unsurpassed model. He is John Bec- 
coldus in flesh and blood, whether we see him 
sitting in abstraction at the table in the rude 
Westphalian inn; or haranguing the Anabap- 
tist horde, in his dazzling armor, outside Miin- 
ster ; or slowly crossing his tent with the light 
of triumphant fanaticism in his eyes; or exalté 
into a sincerity of blasphemy as he proclaims him- 
self Messiah, from the throne toward which Fides 
staggers in her sudden recognition. It is not 
likely that the present generation will be able to 
point to another John of Leyden equally attain- 
ing to the historic and histrionic ideal of the 
famous Prophet. Meyerbeer’s opera was por- 
formed once more on Saturday, toa very large 
and demonstrative house. The honors were 
divided quite equally between Mr. Niemann, 
Mme. Brandt (considered by many critics the 
best Fides since Viardot-Garcis relinquished the 
role) and Miss Lehmann. There were many 
deserved recalls, and those celebrated episodes 
which usually reach the emotions of an andience 
most powerfully lost none of their significance. 
The last four weeks of the season are under 
way. Mr. Niemann sings for the last time on 
Monday night, appearing as Tristan, which 
music drama also receives its final representa- 
tion. ‘‘ Rienzi” was revived on Monday, Anton 
Schott taking the title réle. The work is one 
we can always spare with perfect convenience 
from the repertoire of any such house as the 
Metropolitan, Nothing but a Wagner cyclus 
can give an acceptable excuse for bringing it 
out with such brilliancy of artiatic service and 
magnificence of spectacular setting. 











.---Only those who have undertaken to or. 
ganize and train and keep up a sizable boy- 
choir, for regular church duty, can appreciate 
to what an extent it is not a labor of ease. Ea- 
thusiasm for the most beautiful interpretations of 
sacrcd music is apt to be considerably modified 
before many weeks of work. A choir-master of 
much distinction here, lately said: ‘I hope I 
have learned what to expect and what not to ex- 
pect; whatI must do with my singers and what 
I must not try to do, but merely accept as 
a gift of special providence; but each 
year’s experience seems always to have had 
something new and particularly trying about it. 
Now it is in one respect, now in another. And 
I love the work, too; and, somehow, the chorus 
I bave had in hand have been painstaking, even 
enthusiastic, lads and men. But it is so rarely 
that things are tranquil and up to a mark that 
appears not too high for the material. And 
then the everlasting shifting and change in the 
forces ;the beautiful voices that break just a 
the inconvenientest juncture; the singers who 
have got them but not any taste for using them 
aright ; the competent singers who will not at- 
tend, and the punctilious io attending who are 
not competent; the air of uncertainty that 
hangs around the chawcel. Ab, it’s depressing, 
often ; very depresmng!"" The speaker was not 
in a very enlivened mood at the time—that was 
plain. brightened up shortly, and took a 
more cheerful view of the work and ive reward, 
In regard to the question of how far participa- 
tion ia the chomr-work strengthened reverence 
and devotion for the service in the spiris of 
the singers, he was decidedly strong in the idea 
that it had a “great effect, almost the greatest 
poesible, on a jarge majority of the choir. I 
have seen it illustrated over and over again, and 


many @ recior and priest will thoroughly con- 
firm my opmion, I am sure.” 


.--.-Mir. Anton Beidl’s second symphonic 
soirée was pot less successful nor less numer- 
ously attended than the first one. The evening 
was @ Very poor one for walking even from a car- 
riage door to a portico ; the rains were descendiog 
and the floods coming down in torrents, Stein- 
way Hall was, however, crowded, and the con- 
ductor, his orchestra, the soloists (Mr. Ovide 
Musin and Mme, Trebelli) applauded to the 
echo, and the enthusiasm came near being out 
of all restraint. Toe orchestral numbers, in- 
terpreted under Mr. Seidi’s leadership, gained 
that peculiar dramatic vigor that makes tnem 


new things to a good many hearers—a quality 
tbat starties one, just as, we sre told, Beetto- 
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to conf carry by 
storm his audiences. The Fifth Symphony was 
a member of the program, and the 
another; Mme, Trebelli's se- 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention im our st of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivaient to thetr pub- 
Ushers for a volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection Of worke 
for further uct ice, 


ATHEISTIC SCIENCE.* 





Tue late Professor Clifford was held in 

very high regard by a small circle of mathe- 

matisians and physicists; but a careful 

perusal of the volume of his remains pre- 

pared by his friends discloses little reason 

to us for enlarging this circle. The man 
lacked sweetness; his hatred of religion 
was so bitter that he became an irreligious 
bigot; he was not merely an agnostic. 

There are excellent reasons why scientific 
dicussion should be conducted without the, 
ological allusions or religious purposes; 
but Clifford was so intense an atheist that 
he could not keep his belief out of his 
science. He was constantly on his guard 
agaiost theories that might be used in sup- 
port of religion, and if a fellow scientis' 
happened to betray theistic tendencies, or 
even to suggest that a theistic explanation of 
the universe was possible, Clifford mourned 
over himas a lost soul, or denounced bim 
fiercely for his apostasy. 

Thus, in commenting upon that fanciful 
yet scientific production of Professors Taiz 
and Balfour Stewart, ‘‘The Unseen Uni- 
verse,” Clifford becomes almust incoherent 
with passion, because the authors ventured 
to assume the existence of a Deity, who is 
the Creator of all things. He bursts forth: 
‘‘If there is room in the unseen universe 
for the harmless pantheistic deities which 
our authors have put there, room may also 
be found for the goddess Kali, with her 
obscene rites and human sacrifices, or for 
any intermediate between these. Here is 
the clay—make your images to your heart’s 
desire! . « That which you keep in 
your hearts, my brothers, is the slender 
remnant of a system which has made its 
red mark on history, and still lives to 
threaten mankind. The grotesque forms 
of its intellectual belief have survived the 
discredit of its moral teaching. Of this, 
what the kings could bear with, the na 
tions have cut down, and what the nations 
left, the right heart of man by man revolts 
against day by day. You have stretched 
out your hands to save the dregs of the 
sifted sediment of a residuum. Take heed 
lest you have given soil and shelter to the 
seed of that awful plague which has de, 
stroyed two civilizations, and but barely 
failed to slay such promise of good as is 
now struggling to live among men.” 

& man who will speak of the belief in 
God as *‘ the dregs of the sifted sediment of 
a residuum,” may be an expert mathemati- 
cian, but he certainly seems to us deficient 
in common sense. Nor is this impression 
removed when we come upon Mr. Cliif- 
ford’s conception of deity—for he, too, be- 
lieves in a God—‘the dim and shadowy 
outlines of the superbuman deity fade 
slowly away from before us; and as the 
mist of his presence floats aside we per- 
ceive with greater and greater clearness the 
shape of a yet grander and nobler figure— 
of Him who made all gods and shall un- 
make them. From the dim dawn of his 
tory, and from the inmost depth of every 
soul, the face of our father Man looks out 
upon us with the fire of eternal youth in 
his eyes, and says: ‘Before Jehovah was, 
I am !’ ” 

In the name of the Prophet! When we 
come to examine Professor Ciiffora’s treat- 
ment of the problems of natural ecienee, 
we find the same morbid apprehension that 
he may admit some philosophical priaciple 
of possible theistic tendency. He main- 
tains with desperation that we kuow abso- 
lutely nothing except what we have proved 
by experiment. There is nothing @ pricri 
in his universe. Even the scientific doc- 
trine of the uniformity of Nature means for 
him only that Nature is uniform to a cer- 
tain extent—beyond the point which our 
experience has reached, there is no telling 
what may be going on. He easily solves 
the difficulty felt by philosophers concern- 
ing the nature of space. The question, 





*LECTURES AnD Essars, By the late Wr,LiaM Krxe- 
pom Ouwromp, fF R.S Edited by Lesiis Starner 





end Faxpsnicn Poutocs. MacMillan & Co., 1686, 


** Has space a boundary?” involves, in his 
view, a contradiction in terms, and is, 
therefore, unmeaning; because, forsooth, a 
boundary is that which divides two ad- 
jacen' portions of spaee. And this verbal 
juggle ends for him the whole question of 
infinity. 1t is not surprising, therefore, 
that he should confess that he has “ often 
found relief from the dreary infirmities of 
homaloidal space in the consoling hope” 
that the curvature of all space is nearly uni- 
form and positive. Unless this hope be 
well founded, he gloomily observes, the 
universe, as known, is not a valid concep- 
tion! 
The difficulty of eradicating all theistic 
prepossessions from the minds even of men 
of science, is certainly remarkable. To 
Clerk Maxwell, Professor Olifford says, 
tbe reverence of all true students of science 
is due. Nevertheless Clerk Maxwell has 
gravely sinned. He maintained that the 
modern theory of matter required us to 
believe ‘that all the molecules of a given 
substance, say oxygen, are exactly alike 
and have always remained unaltered. This 
might have passed had he not added that 
things which are unalterable and exactly 
alike cannot have been formed by any 
natural process. As Professor Clifford had 
announced that the the modern theory of 
the constitution of matter had been put 
upon a basis absolutely independent of 
hypothesis, he at once saw that the foun- 
dations of bis athe'sm were shaken, and 
that he was in great danger of having to 
believe sometbing. 
To escape this calamity he gravely points 
out that Clerk Maxwell ought to have 
limited himself to saying that the mole- 
cules of oxygen are as nearly alike as 
possible in certain respects. So much the 
molecular theory requires, The least step 
beyond this may result in introducing a 
creator into the universe. Certainly athe- 
ism rests on a tottering basis if it requires 
such reasoning to support it. Since Pro- 
fessor Ciifford states that we never get at 
conclusions which we haye aright to say 
are absolutely exact, would it not have 
been well for him to qualify the assertion 
on the previous page that the modern 
theory of matter has been put upon a basis 
absolutely independent of bypothesis? 
Some critics have spoken in the highest 
terms of these essays as expositions of eci- 
entific theory. Such of them as are free 
from atheistic prejudice are certainly much 
superior to the others. But even in these 
we fail to find that clearness and accuracy 
of statement that we had been led to ex- 
pect. As an expositor, Clifford seems to 
us to rank below a great many writers upon 
science, and very far below such men as 
Huxley and Tyndall. Without doubt be 
was a mathematician of distinguished at- 
tainments. But many of his statements of 
modern theories are unsatisfactory. They 
have the air of making things seem very 
plain, and yet they omit essential points. 
We should say that they were not suffi- 
ciently elementary for beginners, and that 
they affected too great a simplicity to be 
agreeable reading to those who had a 
clear comprehension of the matters 
discussed. Yet very much of the 
expository matter is well and strikingly 
put; and it is convenient to have under 
one cover condensed accounts of s0 
many of the recent advances of scientific 
theory. 
It is conceivable that Clifford might in 
time have softened and even become more 
liberal in his philosophy. He was tech- 
nically, an idealistic monist. He came to 
look upon mind as the alternate reality; 
but it would not be easy to distinguish his 
‘“mind-shelf” from some conceptions of 
matter. It was an attempt to get at the 
nature of ‘things in themselves,” and it, 
perhaps, does not advance our knowledge 
much. Still, as we have said, it suggests 
the possibility that if he had lived his 
philosophy would have been enlarged. 
As it is, his speculations seem to have 
only a moderate metaphysical value. 





Tue New Englanier and Yale Review for 
February comes promptly to hand with two im- 
portant papers onthe American Board and the 
Hume Case. One isan “Open Latter” to the 
Prudential Committee, by ex-President Porter, 
the other is by the Rev. Dr. Harris, Professor 
of Bystematic Theology in the Theological Semis 





pary at New Haven, 
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A MELANCHOLY ANATOMY.* 


-Burtow’s ANaTomy OF MELANCHOLY has ap- 
parently provided the author of “The Philoso- 
phy of Disenchantment” with a title for his 
new book, The Anatomy of Negation, which, like 
imitations in general, is no perfect fit. 

But Mr. Saitas has power enough in his own 
right, and we must concede that be is not idle, 
A second volume treads quickly on the heels of 
the first, and a third ‘‘ Cimmeria,” is promised 
already. 

We have read with diligence the Anatomy, 
and find in it somewhat to admire and more to 
deny, but the truest thing in the whole is the 
closing sentence of the prefatory note: 

* To avoid misconceptions, it may be added that 
no attempt has been made to prove anything.” 





The convenience of this method for an author 
who proposes to contradict the history and phi- 
losophy on which the life of the race rests is ad- 
mirable, Its indifference and frankness are de- 
licious. To make it perfect nothing is required 
but the admission that the author does not care 
whether his points can be proved or not, As Mr, 
Saltus omits to do this we shall have to do it for 
him and to apply to him the remark with which he 
extinguishes Voltaire (p. 117), that he is ‘‘an in- 
consequent historian who relies ‘on his wit.” 

The volume before us is an attempt to show 
that pessimism has been and is the philosophy 
of the world, It is a critique which begins with 
the Orient, traces its thesis through Greek and 
Roman history,medieval times and the Reforma- 
tion, which periods, by the way, are lumped to- 
gether under the head of ‘The Convulsions of 
the Church.” Then taking a new start with Spi- 
pnoza it follows down the possimistic stream to 
Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, and the 
** Cain” of Constance De Lisle. 

We shall leave the two earlier chapters on the 
negations of the Orient and of Greek and Ro- 
man philosophy to critics whose special province 
it is to deal with such ‘ fumisteries,” 
the epithet which Mr, Saltus has invented 
for Ernest Renan (p. 170). We content 
ourselves on this head with the remark that the 
author has written the history of phil- 
osophy in Greece as he has that of modern 
timer, on reports from the philosophical 
Bohemia of the period. Plato, Socrates» 
and Aristotle are silent and insigniticant 
in his pages. When he strikes on dawning 
Christianity he sticks to the same method and 
goes to Celsus and, apparently, to the scandalous 
author of Peregrinus, Luciano#, for his facts. 
He leaves the impression that maverial exists in 
abundance for the history of early times outside 
of the New Testament. He says: 

** Of at least Ofty Gospels that were written, four 
only have been recoguized by the Church” (p. 75) 
The conclusion which he wishes to have 
drawn is that the only ones unfit to be trusted 
are these four. He has studied Jesus im the 
school of Renan and his “amiable fumiste- 
ries.” He loads him with praise as ‘‘the most 
entrancing of Nihilists,” a ‘‘ mystic anarchist,” 
who had suffered many things of his generation, 

but most of all at the hands of a convulsionaire 
church which made him God. Of his person 
he says: *‘One may fancy that his tiger tawny 
hair glistened hke a flight of bees, and that his 
face was whiter than the moon” (p 73). He 
admits that ‘‘races and nations have subsisted 
on his teaching ” (p. 73), but asserts (p. 75),that 
he came to prepare men “not for lie, but for 
deatb,”’ that “his one thought was centered 
in the approaching end of the world,” that he 
struck a blow ‘‘at the virility of man,” praised” 
celibacy, disregarded tbe family, abased mar 
riage, and had a contempt of the dead. To him 
** life was a tribulation, and what fairer paradise 
could there be than the infinite rest of chaos”? 
which he aftirms to be what he meant by the 
peace which passeth all understanding. 

As to his teaching: 

“The logic of it amounted to this: Life is evil; 

the evil subsists through procreation; ergo, abolish 
procreation and the evil disappears” (p. 77). 
This is, at all events, both the long and the short 
of Mr. Edgar Salius’s own belief. It is the 
Alpha and Omega of the whole gospel of pes- 
simism, as we shall presently see, 

This must suffice to characterize this ‘‘ Anat- 
omy” of the rise of Christianity. His dissection 
of ite spread and establishment we must pass 
with the general remark that in his hands this 
histery, which to serious students, whether be- 
lievers or unbelievers, has been so wonderful, 
becomes merely an agonizing convulsion. That 
rationality, that orderly progress and happy 
movement toward a progressive end which it is 
the pride and glory of modern philosophic his- 
torians to bave established and their delight to 
portray, is transformed into a writhing, form- 
jess mass of contortious, and coolly held up 
as the evidence which history presents for the 
pessimistic theory of life. In later times 
Fichte’s idealism ia twisted into Nibilism. Kant 
is rudely pushed onto the same ground, ard with 
him, Bishop Berkeley,while Hegel is caricatured 
as Goethe's Geist der stels verneint, 

We have no right to expect anything better 





* Tae ANATOMY oF Necatronw, By Epoar Sacrvs. 
Scribner & Welford. 16mo, pp. 236. 








from an author who does not consider himself 
required to “ prove anything,” and the core of 
whose philosophy is that truth does not exist. 
But little as he loves truth he deer love wit, 
epigram and insolence. His book bristles with 
all tbree. Here isan example of his brilliant 
rhetoric : 

*¢ The heart of the eighteenth century was like a 
veilliebchen. As Michelet, who dissected it, an- 
nounced, it wasdouble. One-half was Diderot, the 
other Voltaire; but Rousseau was wedged between. 
Voltaire wished superstition abolished and the 
throne preserved ; Rousseau wanted the monarchy 
abolished and the altar apheld. Diderot sougnt the 
overthrow of both. The united works of Diderot and 
Voltaire form a library of ninety volumes. Their 
ninety-first achievement is the French Revolution, 
their ninety-second is Modern Thonght.” (p. 122). 

We are at loss to decide for whicb Mr. Saltus 
values himself most—his brilliant rhetoric or 
his brilliant effrontery, the skill with which he 
turns out a sentence, or the insolence with 
which he pronounces Von Hartmann the first of 
pbilosophers, Schopenhauer’s the dominant 
thought of the day, and biichner’s Kraft und 
Stoff the text-book of the world’s belief, so tri- 
umphant that thereafter the new faith “ only 
needed a hymnal to be complete—a deficiency 
now supplied by Richepin’s Blasaph ° 

We can give only a brief glance at the philoso- 
phy which it is the avowed object of this ‘‘Anat- 
omy” to prove, has always been the heart of 
the world’s belief. It starts with no convictions 
as to anything, with no assumed truths and no 
priuciples, with no freedem anywhere, no free- 
will, a universal domination of unconscious 
necessity, in the materialistic sense. There is 
no psyche, no soul. Marcus Aurelius gets a 
hard rap for having suggested that life is a 
“halt between two eternities.” ‘‘ Bah!” cries 
Mr. Saltus, ‘‘Away with phrases!” 

“A bottle containing carbonate of ammonia, 
chloride of potassium, phosphate of soda, chalk, 
magnesia, sulphuric acid and silex, is life in its 
most ideal, inits completest expression” (p. 190). 
He will have no axioms, no truths, but starts 
with nothing in evidence but the brood of dis- 
content and bitterness, with facts collected from 
the slums and wrecks of the world, and with 
the groans, the pains, the disappointments, 
miseries, burdens, failures of the race. From them 
he draws the conclusion which once oppressed 
the wise Preacher of Ecclesiastes, that life is 
vain and bad, and that ‘soul of good,in things 
evil” there is not. He pronounces existence a 
curse, and non-existence the peace of Christ 
which “‘ passeth all understanding.” The goal of 
his philosophy is to conduct the race to the ex- 
tinction of itself in chaos. Its method is dis- 
enchantment; ite virtue, indifference. Mr. 
Saltus writes : 

* The cause of evil is known; it is the affirma_ 
tion of the Will-to-live. The remedy is its denial. 
. « « The will renounces itself when it renounces 
life,when ic frees itself throngh a persistent abdi- 
eation and abolishes itself of its own accord” (p. 
178). 

The author attempts to show that this is not 
suicide, Wecan make nothing else of it. How 
ever, this is not the sole case in which this 
author disclaims the only sense in which 
his words can have a rational meaning. At al! 
events, whatever it means he stands by the prop- 
osition (p. 182) that the 

* Great aim of science should be to emancipate 

man from a love of life, and in this wise lead the 
world back to chaos.” , 
When we contemplate this frightful result, and 
follow the process by which this philosophy 
affirms that it has been effected, we are 
launched on a sea of contradiction. 

We have expanded this article beyond what is 
required by the merits of the book, to dwell a 
moment on this self-contradiction. It is the 
incurable vice of pessimism, and is no 
less flagrant when we concede to this philosophy 
the right tostart on its own terms. Concéde the 
right to begin the series as it does in a transcend- 
ant, unknown, unconscious force, operating in 
connection with its unconscious vehicle of matter, 
still the result is destructive. 

As this force is the only motive contained in 
the evolution, we must conceive of it as dominat- 
ing the entire subsequent sequence,and develop- 
ing the law of the whole and the relation of the 
parts. It has been a favorite maxim with evolu- 
tionists of all shades that the harmonious 
relations in which all things cohere in the Cos- 
mos, and which theologians have appealed to as 
indications of organizing mind and teleological 
purpose, are nothing more than the unconscious 
adjustment of one thing to another which must 
characterize an evolution dominated, as this 1s 
supposed, to be by an original unconscious 
force. Evolutionists like Mr. Spencer, who re- 
fuse to affirm the ethical character of Nature, 
concede that it derives a quasi-natural ethics of 
its own from this pervasive and everywhere- 
dominant harmony, The law of the evolution 
lays down for every part the line on which its 
own function and its own career must be worked 
out. Bo long as the evolution is not interfered 
with by an alien principle or force it 1s impos- 
sible to see how ite harmonies are to be broken 
up or a result reached which is contradictory to 
what has gone before. 








INDEPENDENT. 


For present purposes it makes no difference 
what the ethical character of the unknown 
original is, or whether it has any ethical! char- 
acter. There is, and must be, a kind of 
rhythmic ethics in the relations of the system 
to itself which cannot be broken up without the 
operation of an alien force. One part would 
fit another, and all might be expected to move 
on in rbythmic harmony. 

But though the pessimistic theory of the uni- 
verse starts thus with an evolution whose only 
result should be an orderly universe harmonized 
and dominated by the force which lies back of 
the evolution, it ends in confusion which con- 
founds the whole, and isso bad that the only 
hope is the extinction of conscious existence 
and a return to chaos for a new start. This 
is wholly illogical and self-destructive. 

Could the pessimistic philosopher admit that 
along with the develop t of i 
there had also come a development of conecious 
freedom, or that alien forces had entered the 
system, he might bave at least some ground to 
standon. But denying freedom as he does and 
subjecting mind and consciousness to the law 
of materialistic necessity, nothing remains for 
him but to bow his head to the new dilemma, 
and to see in it another of those awful inexplic- 
abilities which have wrung from him the convic- 
tion that life is incurable and chaos the only 
hope that remains. 

When philosophy comes to this predicament, 
it can only vanish into chaos till some better in- 
terpreter appear. 





RECENT FICTION. 
CONCERNING SOME JAPANESE NOVELS. 


Tuat “one fire burns out another’s burniog” 
both Shakespeare and our prairie settlers have 
testified. Even in admitting our cordial inter- 
est in the efforts to make Americans better ac- 
quainted with Russian fiction, which has 
amounted to something like a “craze” among 
the publishers, we are sorry to fancy that it has 
had a par icular influence in diverting attention 
from of ther nationality, a few of 
whose leading author’s were, little by little, 
winning their recognition in this country. This 
advance was at first throught natural curiosity, 
and presently because the volumes otherwise 
gratified literary taste. We allude to the Japan- 
ese novels, a few of which, from time to time, 
have been translated into English, either di- 
rectly from the original or, in a few instances, 
from an intermediate derivation. We shall be 
sorry if Russian stories are so to obtain that 
publishers do not want any more Japanese ones. 
If with Tourgueneff and Tolstoi and Dos- 
toyeffsky, we are not to have room for 
Shunsui and Bakin, and half-a-dozen others 
so high in favor ng the Nip 

We owe what has already appeared here largely 
tothe care of Mr, Edward Greey, who spent so 
considerable a portion of his life in Japan, and 
who possesses specially thorough knowledge of 
the romantic in the literature of the country. 
In 1884 Mr. Greey brotight out, through the 
Putnam's, “ Toe Loyal League,” a striking his- 
torical novel, by Sounsui, which has long been 
standard in Japanese stories of the type; a very 
finished and absorbingly interesting picture of 
feudal life. The plot of the book, it will be 
remembered, turns upon an incident in chival- 
ne annals of the Mikado’s empire, in which 
the retainers of a powerful noble (Lord Morn- 
ing—Field), who was condemned to the hara- 
kiri, patiently awaited, thtough many years, an 
opportunity to destroy the rival who had 
brought about such a calamity, and at last ac- 
complished it. The figure of Sir Big-Rock 
(the proper names in the case of this work, Mr, 
Greey literally translated) towered through this 
story like a Greek hero, in his simplicity and 
manly devotion to his dead lord ; and a network 
of cross-purposes, family histories, personal 
adventures of the conspirators, and scenes of 
a most uninterruptedly Japanese coloring, in- 
atituted the details of the narrative. This book 
of Shunsui’s is a classic. 

The same may be said of a novel, very 
different in ite basis and scope, which 
the same translator next put to press; 
the somber ** Captive of Love; or Moon Shin- 
ing Through a Cloud-Rift on a Rainy Night” 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard), by Bakin, a stock 
favorite in the land of its author. This story is 
fundamentally a curiously powerful ethical study. 
Tue hero, a false and dishonored priest, Saikei, 
seduced by a apecies of demon-woman, Hachi- 
suba, roams over the kingdom, unable to escape 
from the spell cast upon him by the gods, of 
which the girl is a divine instrument of ven- 
geance. He sinks deeper and deeper into crime 
and disgrace, until the powers of Heaven are 
satisfied. The charm is loosed. Saikei, in a 
fantastic seene of singular pathos, satisfies 
blood-revenge in a mountain hermitage, and 
dies suddenly, but “‘traly repentant”—as the 
novelist takes pains to state. In this story, 
apart from its vivacity, the coincidences, con- 
trasts between Western and Asiatic religious 
ideas and atmospheres, are remarkably illus- 
trated, The admirable construction of the tale 
keeps the interest unwearied. The curious 
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notes appended to the chapters will not be for- — 


gotten—in which Bakin makes a moral point 
more clear to his reader, or preaches a little 
haec fabula docet,or gravely asserts that some su- 
pernatural absurdity is so, for has he not seen 
somebody who told him of it! This translation 
we also owe, as mentioned above, to Mr. Greey. 

Another book of much charm was The 
Usurper of Mme. Judith Gautier. This work 
this accomplished French writer drew from a 
Japanese source almost entirely. It gained in 
beauty in her hands, what it lost in direct na- 
tionalism and fidelity to the local color of the 
original material, A rarely sympathetic study 
of friendship, a love story of melancholy pas- 
sion, and a political conspiracy furnished 
its leading themes. The French text of Mme. 
Gautier, was spiritedly translated ; especially as 
to the peculiar lyric quality of some of the dic- 
tion, and the volume was carefully brought out 
by Boberts Bros., of Boston. Certain scencs 
of the story were like cameos. While 
‘The Usurper” was not strictly a Ja- 
panese work, but a brilliant adaptation, its 
relevancy to Japanese translations and the lit- 
erature legitimately to be recognized as of Ja- 
pan, is too close to deny it a place on the shelf. 

A considerable interval elapsed until late last 
year, as previously referred to in these columns, 
Mr. Leuis Wertheimerber brougut out (through 
Ticknor & Co.) ‘‘A Muramasa Biade,”’ a vigorous 
and beautiful narrative of Japanese feudal days, 
when truly ‘‘the sword was the soul of the Sa- 
murai.”’ The scenes of this romance were laid 
when the famous sword-smith, Muramasa, 
forged his priceless weapons; and love, ambi- 
tion and rivalry are the themes blended in it. 
Mr. Wertheimber’s story, however successfully 
written and entertaining (which it certain- 
ly is) comes in the list of brevet Jap- 
anese novels with Mme. Gautier’s ro- 
mances, written by Occidentale from the 
standpoint of a novelist of Japan; a genuinely 
fascinating tale but wanting exactly that little 
extra flavor of Japanism which came to usin 
translations from the Japanese. 

We trust that those interested in this 
branch of fcreign literature will not re- 
jinquish their practical labor for the pub- 
lic in it. There is a vast stock to draw 
upon. Judicious selections, easy to make, will 
be gladly received, we are sure. No small pro- 
portion of such stock is historical. When not 
entirely that, or when the incidents of the sev— 
eral tales are woven of truth and fable, facts 
and the wildest legends, the inlook it gives us 
into states of Japan’s nationa] existence, which 





are fast @ sway, are too valuable to be 
neglected. 
THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 





Tere is more than the ordinary variety in 
the Atlantic for February. Miss Olive Thorne 
Miller’s ‘‘ A Bird of Affairs” is, as might be ex- 
pected, daintily ornithologic. Susan Fenimore 
Cooper’s name is signed to the paper ‘‘ A Glance 
Backward,” in which some interesting and new 
facts in regard to her eminent relative’s literary 
career are rehearsed. Prof. John Fiske writes 
of ‘*The Federal Convention,” and Wiliam 
Chauncy Langdon of a curious “‘ Experience on 
the Island of Capri.” Other names are Mr. 
John G. Whittier, William Winter, James 
Russell Lowell (whose poem we have referred to 
before), and Harriet Waters Preston—besides 
the serials now in full course. 

The Scribner's second number carries us 
further in the various interesting matters in- 
augurated by the initial number. Mr. Wagh- 
burne’s **Remiaiscences” of the Franco-Prussian 
struggle, the sprightly “ Diary of Gouverneur 
Morris” when he was our Ambassador to the 
Court of Louis XVI, and Mr. H. ©. Bunner’s 
sympathetic and delightful serial ‘‘ The Story of 
A New York House.” A novelette by “J. 8. of 
Dale,” begins, and there are to be found short 
stories and poems by Octave Thanet, Duncan C. 
Scott, Brander Matthews, and the illustrated 
record of a singularly unique portrait collection 
**The Likenesses of Julius Cesar,” by the 
owner, Mr. John C. Ropes, the engravings to 
which are a curious study in themselves, 

The Harper's has one contribution that is 
apt to make an American biush for the neglect 
of his own Gover t—Sir Edward Reed's 
third paper on “ The Navies of the Continent,” 
with its sinister pictures of such terrific war- 
ships as “The Duillio,” ‘‘The Italia,” “The 
Sachsen,” and ‘‘The Catherine IL” The state 
of our naval defenses is becoming more and 
more a matter of indignant protest. That 
further aetion will result soon is to be expected 
—from one direction or another. Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner carries forward the topograph- 
ical papers on the South with ‘‘The Acadian 
Land,” a subject equally adapted for pencil of 
artist or pen of writer. Mr. W. D. Howells 
prints a short story, ‘‘ April Hopes” ; Mr. Biack- 
more’s continued novel, *‘Springhaven,” at- 
tains an eleventh chapter; and Miss Kathleen 
O’Meara’s “ Narka; A Story of Russian Life,” 
is concluded. The departments are filled with 
pleasant reading, as usual, 

Mr. W. H. Mallock’s is a conspicuous name in 





The Forum with a discussion “ Faith and Phy-. 
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sical Science” as exquisitely written and quite 
as inconclusive as this fascinating English 
writer’s work is aptto be. J. Macdonald Oxley 
takes up carefully ‘‘The Mourning Question.” 
James Parton “ Outgrown City Government” ; 
Judge Davis “‘ Religious Exercises in the Public 
Schools”; Prof. H. H. Boyesen “‘Why We 
Have No Great Novelists”; and Dr. A. J.F. 
Behrends ‘‘The Crusade Against the Saloon.” 
The number is altogether strong and specially 
attractive, with these and other features, 

We have also received The Magazine of Amer- 
ican History; &t. Nicholas; Shakespeariana; 
Cassels Family Magazine; The Quiver; The 
Electic; The Art Amateur; Macmullan’s: The 
Magazine of Art; Lippincott’s: Good Cheer, 
etc , etc. 

...In the Popular Science Monthly Mr. O. B. 
Bance’s article, “*Some Points on the Land 
Question,” occupies a prominent position and 
will be read with especial attention at this 
juncture of affairs. Mr. Bunce says, on con- 
cluding his argument : 

“The ownership of land is one of the greatest 
stimulants to right-doing that exists; it excites 
ambition ; it promotes industry; it induces thrift 
and abstemious habits; it is the hope of youth and 
the pride of age. It is the very essence of wisdom 
to encourage. Anarchy is impossible among & 
people wedded to the land. What if a few persons 
in the great cities become rich by the increase of 
the value ef land—what is this to the welfare of the 
millions that have secured smal! footholds on the 
earth and built their roof-trees? ‘I tell you what, 
gays a French author, ‘those old fellows that in- 
vented marriage knew what they were about.’ So, 
also, we may say, did,tnose old fellows that invented 
private ownerfhip of land.” 





.... After making allowance for the peculiar 
difficulties of Irish history and the demand for 
an exceptionally clear head and good judgment 
in writing it, we still have to think that The 
Young People’s History of Ireland, by George 
Makepeace Towle, is a trashy and partisan 
affair, particularly unfit to go into the hands of 
young readers. It begins early to go wrong. 
On page 11 we have the moderate statement 
that 

‘The Druids were the ‘ priests ofthe sun.’ There 
is some reason to believe that, in the groves where 
they conducted the rites of their faith, they were in 
the habit of offering up sacrifices of men and 
women, on great stone altars erected for the pur- 
pose.” 

On page 15, in the story of St. Patrick and of his 
* yearning ’ to return to Ireland and preach the 
Gospel there, 

*“« He remembered with horror the hideous rites of 
which he had been a witpess—the crue] human sac- 
rifices, the idolatrous worship, etc.” 

If this were not simply imaginative padding, 
and if it were introduced on any respectable au- 
thority, as it is not, it would remove all uncer- 
tainty as to whether human sacrifices were offered 
by the Druids, and leaves the first statement in 
need of correction. It is, however, as we shall 
see, wholly a touch of fancy in the larger fancy 
sketch of St. Patrick. Patrick was not a “Gaul” 
but a Scotchman. There is no evidence that he 
ever saw Gaul, though he says he often wished 
to visit it, and had a brother there, probably. 
Bonavem Tabernia, named in his ‘‘Confessions,” 
as his father’s home, was not ‘Boulogne in 
France.” It may have been near Dumbarton, at 
Ku-Patrick (Patrick’s church) in the Firth of 
Clyde. Amid the wild and late legends of his 
life, there exist two authentic earlier pieces of 
solid evidence in his “* Confessions” and his 
“Letter to the Christians.” From these we 
learn that his father was a deacon, and 
his grandfather, Potitus, a priest, and, in 
addition, a Roman magistrate, a decurio, ali 
of which is poorly and falsely represented 
by Mr. Towle in his slashing style. ‘“‘ His father 
was a well-to-do citizen.” He was not captured 
by the “‘warlike Irish King Nial ” from France, 
and still less from Boulogne, which would have 
been a weill-nigh impossibie achievement, for 
such a freebooter, but from the neighboring 
coast of Seotland, where such a capture was the 
commonest and most natural thing in the world. 
He escaped from [rish captivity, andjwent home, 
as he says in his “‘ Confessions,” to Bonavem 
Tabernic, wherever that was, but he did not, as 
Mr. Towle says, ‘‘ get safely back to Gaul.” On 
this point a sentence in the ‘* Confessions” is 
conclusive. He says that he had yearned to go 
“into Britain . . . to his native country 
and parents ; and not only there but even as far 
as to Gaul.” This shows that his native coun- 
try was Britain, that his parents were there, and 
that Gaul was a different region, lying farther 
away and beyond. Mr. Towle next says: “He re- 
sided a while at Tours, and then repaired to 
Rome, where he rose high in favor at the Papal 
Court.” As to this the “Confessions” relate 
with remarkable fullness the circumstances un- 
der which he came to Ireland, and there is not a 
word in them of Rome or the Pontiff—a silence 
which is inconceivable, had he been an emissary 
of the Pope, or gone to Ireland to introduce 
Roman Obristianity. The fact is, he did not in- 
troduce Roman Christianity at all. That came 
into those parts with Palladius, who was sent by 
Celestine, and made Bishop of the Scots. He 
preceded Patrick, but the records are clear as to 


him, though entirely silent as to Patrick. To 
return to Mr. Towle: “He made known his 
resolution to Pope Celestine, who gave him 
authority to convert the Irish.” This would be 
conclusive did we only know it to be true. 
But there is nota word of it in evidence outside 
the legendary history, and is fairly upset both 
by the silence of the authentic records and by 
the simple and non-Roman character of the 
Christianity he preached, and which was after- 
ward carried back into Scotland by Columba, or 
Columbkille. (Mr. Towle spells it Columbkill.) 
That Patrick was not a learned man his own 
writings show, although he was the founder of 
schools of learniog. He says he was unable to 
read the Scriptures in both languages, whatever 
that may mean. His Latin is barbarous, An 
examination of his Biblical citations shows that 
about one-third seem to be quoted from the 
Greek LXX and the rest from the old Latin 
Italic or the Vulgate, This puts an effectual 
damper on the theory of his origin in Gaul and 
his training at Tours or Rome, The writers of the 
sixth*and seventh centuries aresilent as to Pat- 
rick. The venerable Beda does not mention bim, 
though he is not shy of Irish notes and speaks 
of Palladius, Columba, Aidan, and the others. 
The Irish monks at the Synod of Whitby,in 664, 
when they made their famous protest against 
the Romanizing direction given to the Church 
in Britain, spoke in the name of the fathers of 
the Irish Church, but did not name Patrick. Per 
contra he is named in Alcuin’s ‘‘ Inscription.” 
Notices of him survive in the far away deriva- 
tive monastery at St. Gall in Switzerland, in 
several Irish codices, and in a number of ancient 
hymoas. In all these remains, which possess un- 
questionable antiquity, the portrait preserved of 
him is the same as that found in 
the “Confessions” and the * Letter.” They 
give us the clue to the silence of Beda 
on the one hand, and to the legendary garrulity 
of the authors followed by Mr. Towle on the 
other. The Roman portrait of Patrick was not 
drawn until a later period, when it had become 
important to connect the evangelization of 
Ireland with the Papal See. We have no time 
to follow Mr. Towle farther through his work. 
We will merely add that Irish history is a per- 
plexity to the soundest brain ; that the simplest 
period is the first, and we have pretty clearly 
shown what Mr. Towle makes of that. (Boston ; 
Lee and Shepard. $1.50.) The same author 
and publishers produce a brief outiine of Ameri- 
can history which is also designed we supposed, 
though not exclusively, for young readers— 
The Natton in a Nutshell. In general this is a 
fairly well-made, condensed compilation. In 
eases where authorities are agreed,the case clear, 
and the work not beyond the capacity of the 
average compiler, this manual! is good and use- 
ful. In cases requiring judgment, historic 
criticism and accuracy, Mr, Towle appears to 
less advantage. One example is his wholesale 
indorsement of the theory of the Icelandic dis- 
covery of America. Another is the statement 
on page 144 that by the Constitution the 
“ money power was lodged in the lower house 
of Congress.” 





....A thoughtful, thorough and sugge stive 
attempt to place the doctrine of conditional 
immortality in good relations with Christian 
orthodoxy is made in a brief volume by the Rev. 
Thomas 8. Potwin, of Hartford, Conn.— The 
Triumph of Life: A Biblical View of God's 
Way with Our Race, Mr. Potwin has been ail 
his hfe a scholar. He was graduated at Yale at 
tne head of the class of 1851, and gives abun- 
dant evidence in this essay of his training in 
Greek, in logic and, what is better, in intellectual 
honesty and fairness. His book drags somewhat 
in the first chapters, bus soon works up into a 
clear, strong and suggestive style. The author's 
general position is that of sbsolute and hearty 
submission to the Word of God as the supreme 
authority. Mr. Potwin, however, finds these 
limits wide enough for a great deal of suggest- 
ive writing. Starting with the history of the 
fall, he holds that Genesis contains an ideal 
view of man which “gives us facts, but not 
probably the facts of the historian, but those 
which lie back of history in potencies and 
relations.” When Adam fell he did actually 
die in the sense of the penalty denounced. 
He lost his oneness with God and hold on life 
in him which, in the view of Mr. Potwin, is 
death. Thenceforth man’s history was to be a 
history of redemption by ‘the initiation of a 
spiritual evolution through the incarnation of 
the Word and the fostering power of the Divine 
Spirit.” The firat step toward the execution of 
this redemptive plan is the revelation of prom- 
ise. Mr. Potwin finds it much to the purpose 
of his argument that in this revelation of prom- 
ise the end aimed at is the reetorstion of man 
to life and immortality by renewing his con- 
nection with the life in God, At this point he 
meets his firss serious difference with the opin- 
ions current among Christians in the question, 
“Is man essentially immortal?’ He replies 
that in the generic and ideal sense man is im- 
mortal, ¢.¢., immortality is his norma! and per- 
fect destiny; but the path was missed in the 





fires ep and can only be regained in re- 
demption. The crucial question on which the 


argument turns is the definition of life 
in the Biblical use of the word. On this 
poiat Mr. Potwin lays out his strength, 
giving one chapter to an examination of 
“Life and Death in the Old Testament,” and 
two more to carry the study through the New. 
Followiog the same clue he discusses the ques- 
tion on broader theological ground, in a chap- 
ter on “ Life by God revealed in Humanity,” 
where he touches on the doctrine of the Avone- 
ment, with the view of bringing out the cardi- 
nal feature of his doctrine, that the Atonement 
is not a treasury of ‘‘ piacular merit,” but a door 
of life opened, the recall of man to life from the 
hights of the Cross. The point which will 
provoke the most dissent comes up in the ques- 
tion What fate awaits the finally impenisent, 
Mr. Potwin’s reply is complex, but its result 
only differs from the ordinary theory of anni- 
hilation in representing it as the sinner’s failure 
to lay hold on life, rather than a retributive ex- 
tinction of a life thates in him. On Mr. 
Potwin’s theory death does not carry with 
it the unbeliver’s immediate and final dissolu- 
tion. He survives that experience, and passes 
into a condition as to the nature of which 
we do not see clearly what this author 
would have us believe. Itis certainly a pecul- 
iar position that the unbeliever survives death 
and, on the plane of the life to come, dissolves, 
in default of the princple of immortal extatence. 
We are not convinced by Mr. Potwin’s argu- 
ment, though he shows himself on every page a 
thinker whom it is a pleasure to follow. He il- 
lumines his page with suggestive thoughts, new 
evidence, profound interpretations, and views 
broad enough to be valid on both sides of the 
discussion. Asa solution of the difficulty intro- 
duced by sin, we are unable to see in this 
theory much value. To represent the Al- 
mighty as required to annihilate a large part of 
his creatures in order to escape the discord of 
their eternal persistence in unholy existence, is 
at least no jess a limitation of omnipotence than 
is imphed in the orthodox dogma. It does not 
relieve the essential pinch of the difficulty to 
put the matter as Mr. Potwin does and evade the 
difficulty attending the annibilation of a creat- 
ure whose nature is not to be annihilated, by 
denyiug such a nature to the unbeliever. It is 
a serious question whether to condition immor- 
tal hfe in this way does not bring the whole 
basis of spiritual philosophy into doubt, In the 
chapter on the opinions of the first apostolic 
fathers Mr. Potwin leaves too strong an impres 
sion of their tendency to his view. Traces of 
such sympathy no doubt there are, but it is 
doubtful whether more can be said until we 
come down to Arnobius, the elder. The pass- 
ages arein Hagenbach. They have been often 
examined and can be reviewed by any one who 
wishes to decide for himself. (John B. Alden.) 


....Apocalyptic literature does not seem to be 
smothered by the rationalism of the age. It is 
even & question whether the same temper which 
has encouraged rpeculation has not emboldened 
it to press beyond the barriers of the present life, 
and to frame theories as to the life to come, 
At all events a marked featuce of recent relig- 
ious thought has been the disposition to recon- 
struct the Ohristian conception of Heaven. 
Not all the fruits of this tendency have pro- 
ceeded in any sense from ratioualistic moti.es, 
One of the most widely read was the republica- 
tion of an old collection of so-called *‘ Letiers 
from Hell,” a series which may have suggestea 
another of Leteers from Heaven, which came 
out first in Germany, and after reaching a 
fourth edition there, have been transiated into 
English in a version which now lies before us 
from the press of the Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. They are German in their 
thought, in the tone of their piety, and in the 
illustrations which form a large part of the 
book,ana which are drawn from the common life 
of Germany. The author makes no attempt to 
speculate beyond what is written, but accepts 
the Biblical revelation of Heaven as final 
and sufficient. The Letters are supposed to be 
written by a mother in Heaven to her son on 
earth, She deacribes herself as the wife of a 
German pastor who 1s with her in Heaven. 
Heaven is conceived after the example of Luther 
asa sanctified and transfigured earthly exist- 
ence, and the special point of the volume is to 
illustrate in an almost unending series of ex- 
ampies the happy ways in which the heavenly 
life comes to the aid of the life on earth, solving 
its mysteries and contradictions, completing its 
work, rounding out ite unfinished experience, 
rewarding its faithfulness, and filling in 
the lost or wanting chord which is re- 
quired to raise life intoa harmony, The book 
is written in absolute and unquestioning faith. 
It does not dwell on the representation of Heil, 
but affirms it. Between Heil and Heaven it sees 
the great gulf fixed. The lost do not before the 
judgment fall into its deepest abyss. Christ 
preached to the lost immediately after his cruci- 
fixion, and the Letters describe the hosts who, 
hearing his voice and welcoming his mercy, 
crowded then into Heaven, the first, as it is 
said, of human-kind to enter the heavenly life, 
The author says (p. 265), that on earth she was 





much troubled with the question whethe the 


fires of Hell would not burn out and the lost be 
restored. In Heaven she says this question loses 
its interest. The question “‘ What of the los.?” 
is no longer of consequence to her. “1 do not 
feel compassion for them. I cannot love them.” 
She closes with the counsel of Dives: * Preach 
salvation to my brethren on the earth.” These 
Letters carry out the conception of Providence 
carried out on earth in unseen angelic minis- 
trations. No one dies till his time has fully 
come ; either he is ready for Heaven or bis pro- 
bation is complete. One of the finest passages 
in a book, which is rich in such passages, is the 
conception of heavenly love near the end (p. 
263), in which it is said that ‘‘ love muss be 
learaed, it does not spring up of itself”; and 
an admirable account given of the process in 
which it 1s developed in the human heart. 


...-How to Cook Weill, by J. Rosalie Benton, 
is a new competitor for the honor of directing 
the economy of the American cuisine. It is a 
well-made and well-arranged book, prepared 
with reference to the habiw of the people, and 
with the requirements and capacities of average 
American households. It is arranged system- 
atically for breakfast, !uncheon, dinner, tea, 
desserts, with a miscellany of other matier, 
such as breads, cakes, truits, jellies, preserves, 
etc., following in order. Directions are given 
carefully, and special pains are taken with the 
amouut of each ingredient, which is given 
exact as to weight or measure. Some of the 
recipes are new, but more are old and approved, 
as they should be in a good book. Durections 
are given clearly and with good practical judg- 
ment. The book contains a large varicty of 
recipes, from rich to plain, in all departments, 
and may fairly be said to have won its place 
among first-class and complete cook-bvoks, 
(D. Lothrop & Oo. ; Boston. $1.50.) Carv- 
ing and Scrving,by Mre. D. A. Lincoln, is a useful 
little traatise on this rare art. Mrs, Lincoln is 
the author of an excellent househoid aid—** The 
Boston Cook Book,” and understands herself 
and her subject. The defect of the book 1s that 
it lacks diagrams, and our experience is that 
the art of carving cannot be taught efficiently 
from a manual without the use of diagrams, to 
show both the line of cut and the direction, So 
far as this can be done in clear, verbal direc- 
tions, Mrs. Lincoin’s manual is a yood one, 
The direetions for serving are good, and when 
they do not apply to points that are quite obvi- 
ous and elementary, give the carver and server 
valuable assistance. (Roberts Brothers; Bos- 
ton, Price sixty ceuts.) 





...-The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a 
second edition of The Realistic Assumptions of 
Modern Science Examined, by Thomas Martin 
Hervert, late professor of philosophy and 
Church history in the Independent Coliege, Man- 
chester, Eogland. The lamented author of this 
remarkable treatise died in 1877, and the firsts 
edition of his work did not see the iight until, 
we believe, the following year. Its great ability 
was at once recognized by the few capabie of 
apprehending it. Slowly it has made its way, 
probably not so rapidly as if the author had 
lived to complete tue book and to expound its 
points in the public press, Its aim is to show 
that realism, when pressed to its consequences, 
destroys itself, that all attempts to make out 
the connection between thought and brain 
changes or to raise material function into con- 
sciousness, end in leaving no room for the as- 
certained facts of conaciousness. The author 
contends that to escape materialistic realism it 
is necessary to tra d and to 
recognize efficient power, and that the philoso- 
phy of this school has advanced beyond its own 
postulares when it a:sumes that phenomena are 
external, and occur in succession. Tne ultimate 
point of the work 12 to disclose the assumptions 
concealed in the modern materialistic Realism, 
and to clear the path for the reassertion of the 
validity of the original assumpiions that he at 
the bottom of Onristian philosophy. 


..+.-Few books published in this generation 
have been more read, more thought over, or had 
a more stimulating influence on _ religious 
thought than Newman Smyth’s Old Faiths in 
New Light, of which we have a new ediuion 
from new plates and in new type. Excepting a 
few scattered corrections, the text of tne pre- 
vious editions remains substantialiyu hanged. 
Dr, Smyth relieves himself of the necessity of 
rewriting, by a full preface, in which he comes 
to the aid of the reader by restating the vital 
points on which his book turns. He says that 
they are three: “an evolutionary science of Nat- 
ure, an educational philosophy of history, and a 
metaphysical faith in the unity of the creation.” 
He then sketches the progress of thought on 
these three points since the book was published, 
and restates his own position, He assercs that 
while evolution in ita proper sphere has made 
progress, it has learned modesty in philosophy, 
and that it “cannot account for all things in 
Heaven and earth. As a final metaphysics of 
the creation, materialistic evolution has signally 
failed. Mind now is no nearer resolving itself 
into matter than it was in Piato’s day.” He 
restates his position as to the doctrine of proba 
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ress in history. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
#1.50.) 


.++s*The Fine Art Library” of the Messrs, 
Cassell & Co., published under the editorial 
direction of John C. L. Sparkes, Principal of 
the National Art Training School, South Ken- 
sington Museum, has, among its recent num- 
bers, a translation by John Henry Wright, As- 
sociate Professor of Greek in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, of Maxime Collignon’s Manual of Greek 
Archeology. Professor Wright edite this edi- 
tion with a preface describing the work. It is 
brief and summary in its treatment, but done 
80 well as to answer the purpose of a much 
larger work. It opens with a résumé of the 
sources of Greek art, and a discriminating 
glance at the results of recent explorations 
and exhumations, particularly Schliemann’s. 
The manifold developments of Greek art are 
exhibited, but kept in connection with their 
dependence on the central motives and prin- 
ciples which controlled the evolution. The 
chronological classification is tbat commonly 
adopted in museums and public collections, so 
that the book may be of use in studying them. 
The brevity of the manual limits the space too 
much for any extended bibliology, but the 
authorities cited will be found, quite sufficient 
to meet the requirements of ordinary readers, 
The translation is done well, and in corre- 
spondence with the author. (Price $2.00.) 


«eo» The Every-Day Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
prepared and arranged by Francis F. Browne, 
is exactly what we suppose it was intended to 
be—an immensely entertaining book. The au- 
thor has done his work on the scrap-book com- 
pilation plan, collec'ing from all sources what 
suited bis purpose, and Jimiting bis own part 
te the weaving of these fragments into a con- 
sistent and pleasing whole. It is an anecdotal 
biography begun some years ago. The accumu- 
lation of matter for it, and the selection of cor- 
respondence and of anecdote from the over- 
whelming supplies offered, have delayed its 
appearance—perhaps fortunately. Little at- 
tempt is made to identify the anecdotes, or to 
exhibit the authority on which they rest. Some 
of the stories can hardly be authentic, as, for 
example, the Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
anecdote, on page 485, which has been told of 
many persons; but whicb, so far as we have 
traced it, originated in the reply of the first 
President Dwight, of Yale. This old version is, 
at all evente, both more witty and more refined 
than that attributed to Mr. Lincoln, The pres- 
ent volume is an octavo of 747 pages, printed 
and published in good readable type by the N 


D. Thompson Pablishing Company. New York 
and St. Louis. 


....A companion and supplementary volume 
to Mr. W. 8. Baker’s ‘** Engraved Portraits of 
Washington” and “‘ Medallic Portraits of Wash- 
ington” is published by the same author Char- 
acter Fortraits of Washington, « broad-paged 
royal octavo, handsomely printed and manufact- 
ured, It contains forty brief sketches, eulogies 
and biograpbic summaries, beginning with 
James Thacber, M.D., of Barnstable, Mass., 
Surgeon in the Continental Army uoder General 
Warren, and ending with George William Cur- 
tis. The major part of the testimony is from 
contemporaries. Much of the most interesting 
is from foreigners, as, for example, from Cha- 
teaubriand, Charles James Fox, the Prince de 
Broglie, Louis Fontanes, who pronounced the 
memoria! oration on Washington, delivered by 
order of Napoleon |. Among the most interest- 
ing are the memoirs by President Timothy 
Dwight, Sen, and Count de Ségur. Altogether 
we have if this volume a heaithy picture of the 
public man to.set before the country, and espe- 


cially the politicians, (Philadelphia: Robert 
M. Lindsay. $5.00.) 


..The Messrs. E. P. Datton & Co., pub 
lish in a well-printed and well-made l6mo., 
twenty-seven sermons by the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, Rector of Trinity. The volume takes ite 
name from the first sermon, Christ at the Door 
of the Heart and Uther Sermons. They are plain, 
bold and practical in style. Toey deal with liv- 
ing questions, with actual sins, with actual ex- 
perivaces, with the hopes, fears, dangers and 
temptations of life. The only quaiity in the 
book we should be disposed to criticise is that 
on which the preacher would provably pride bim- 
self most, the sacramentarian assumption of a 
High-Church Anglican, (#1.75.) 


....We have the bound volume of Lippin- 
cott’s Monthly Magazine for tbe six months from 
July to December 1835 inclusive. It is a popu- 
lar journal of general Literature, Science and 
Politics, and has enlarged ite scope under new 


editorial mansgement to include a greater 
variety of contribuuons. For ourselver, who 
always took great pleasure in oe par 
eminence as a collection of rather brief, neat, 
and interesting stories, it needed no improve- 
ment. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Pavut Heyes hasa new and quite extended 
work of fiction in press, ‘The Romance of the 
Stiftodarne.”” As Heyse’s popularity has always 
rested more in short novelettes than his earlier 
writings, the reception of this new book will be 
a matter of special interest. 


.The London Atheneum states that, in ad- 
dition to bis translations of the “Odyssey,” Mr. 








William Morris has at press a prose pamphiet 
intended to be issued in two or three weeks. It 
is entitled ‘“‘ The Aims of Art,” and consists of a 
lecture which Mr. Morris delivered some months 
ago. 


.. Messrs. F. Warne & Co.,New York, will short- 
ly publish a new and thoroughly revised edition 
of ‘‘ Nuttall’s S:andard Dictionary.” We under- 
stand the work is edited by the Rev. James 
Wood, of Edinburgb, who has been engaged 
upon it for nearly three years, and that it wil] 
be an etymological as well as a pronouncing 
dictionary. 


--.-The St. James's Gazette falls foul of Mr. 
W. D. Howells in a recent number, as follows: 


“A few years ago Mr. W. D. Howells explained 
that, though he was a novelist, the critics had no 
right to bracket him with an old-fashioned writer 
like Thackeray. Mr. Howells caught it for that, 
Now he turns, in Harper's Magazine, to Dickens, and 
the chances are that he will catch it again. Dick- 
ens’s pathos is‘false «nd strained,’ his humor 
‘largely horse-play,’ his joviality ‘ pumped,’ only his 
‘sociology’ is funny. Artistically Dickens’s scheme 
was false, and artistically, therefore, it must perish’ 
It is rather a melancholy spc ctacie to see this excel- 
lent literary gentleman shivering over the vulgarity 
of ‘ Pickwick’; but he is not the first person who has 
discovered that he can neither laugh nor cry with 
Dickens, Only the unfortunates should keep it to 
themselves. Fancy a man of letters thinking ‘ Pick- 
wick’s’ humor ‘largely horse-play,’ and its hero’s 
joviality* pumped’! They cannot pumpit up in the 
same Way nowadays—more’s the pity.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Real Fairy Folks. by Lasy Luoy Rider Meyer, A. M. 
7x4), Dp. xiv, 368. Boston: D. Lotnrop & 
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Vol. I. 78, Vol. Il. 4. New York: Harold 
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Regimental Legends. By John Strange Win- 
=. 636x459, pp. 216. New York; Harper & 


A Near Relation. A Novel. By Christabel 
R. Coleridge. (Feankits Senase smeuty. ) 
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Life of shemte Hart Benton. ‘By “‘Theoaore 
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G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THE CONFLICT OF EAST AND WESTIN 
EGYPT. By John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D. 12mo,cloth, 
extra, $1.25. 


Chief vonients: Mehemet Ali to Iemail, Ismatl’s- 
Designs, The Read to kuin, Mehemet Tewfik. Exypt 
for the Egyptians, The Rebellion of Arabi, Ther a- 
dan and the Mahdi, The Mission of Gordon, Ihe 
Eastern Sadan, Gordon at Khartoum and the Govern™ 
mentin London, Wolseley’s Expedition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SUBJECT. 


A clear and comprehensive summary of events in 
Egypt since 1832. 
The following ore = e of the press notices of the 


work as it appea he Political Seience rter- 
ly in the ee of srantees _ 


mee | examination of ‘The Conflict in 
Egypt. Perey he Yorkshire Post (England). 


“ aan kaov ot no clearer and more cise state- 
ptian eee "The Liverpool 
Weekly RR Dgland 


“ A graphic and Sedine summa’y."—The Critic, 


“John Eliot Bowen presents a paper on ‘ [he Con- 

flict in Egypt.’ 1 first of a s«ries which prom- 

isee to bea aaa addition to the literature of the 

Eastern Question.”—The Christian Union. 

THE FALL OF MAXIMILIAN’sS EMPIRE, 
A5 SEEN FROM A U. 8. GUNBOAT. By Seaton 
Schrocder, Lieut. U. 8. N. t2mo, with portrait 
and other illustrations, 81.00. 


A eraphic account of a curious and important epi- 
rode in American History. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


THE STORY OF THE NORMANS, By Sarah 
O, Jewett. Being the twelftn volume in the 
“Story of the Nations” Series. 12mo, fully 
illustrated. $1 .bv. 


Full Prospectus of the series and list of recent pub 
lications sent on application. Classified and analyti- 
cal catalogue, 130 pp., sent on receipt of stamp. 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S 
AMBER ENAMEL 


* For evameling Art Pottery, Plaques, 
Panels, etc., without Basing, and in- 
Valuable asan artist's medium. E£x- 

® plenatory circulars free. Sent by mail 
Y on receipt of price. 20 and £0 cts. a bot- 
tle, Trade sup lied, 

PRATT & L AMBERT, Var: ish 
Makers, 110 John Street, New Yo 









HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 











A New Book by Mr. Browning. 
PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IM- 
PORTANCE IN THEIR DAY. By Ropert 
Brownina. 1 vol., i6mo, 81.25; also uniform 
with the crown *vo edition, gilt top, $1.25. 
Thomas H, Benton. 
Vol. XIV of American Statesmen Series. By Turo- 
DORE ROESEVELT. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The Emancipation of Massachusetts. 
By Brooxs ApaMs. Crown 8vo, 81.50. 


The Golden Justice. 


A Novel. By Witit1amM Henry Bisnopr, author of 
“ The House of a Merchant Prince,” “* Detmold,” 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Andover Review, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 


With editoriel articies on Huropean Complications; 
The Call to the Christian Ministry; The Congregation 
al Churches and their Foreign Missionary Society; 
How It Looks in India (a communication); with im- 
portant contributed articles, 


35 CENTS; 84,00 A YKAR, 


*," For eale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, posat- 
paid,on receipt af price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & ¢0., Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York, 


want: 
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J. te BO As. Art Publisher, 
Cc ten Place, New York. 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
AG Ve x 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL Oo. 10 Spruce Street, N.Y. 
MUNEACSY'S “CHRIST BEFORE FILA 
Copy of Etching given as Supplement to January 
number ot 


BECK’S JOURNAL OF DECORATIVE ART. 
a & double supplement of decorations from the 
Westmins ‘aiace, “ Eaton - all.” The 
~ 74 fate 
artic 
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cards, 
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rnational Art Jorrnal. Full o origingl 
les ano illustrations, Send 2% cents. "E sin 
copy to the publisher. 


. 206 West 29t& Street, New York, 
+. CHURCH CO.. Masic Publishers. Cincinnati. O 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
yf ee and new — at 


ay 
Hin ncines pai for old ‘foots vere QoHAL nOHDE 


& UO., 9 Courtianat st., d. 








The Midwinter Number. 





For February is of viipaian interest and aasian 
Its notable featur<s irtciude : 


THE BAILING OF JEFFERSON DAVIs, 


When accused of complicity in she assassination 
of President Lincoln. A remarkable chapter of 
inside history compiled by Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 


FICTION. 
Serials by Frank R. Stoekton and George W. 
Cable, the latier’s illustrated by Kemble, t gether 
with two ilustrated short stories. 


AGRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY. 

By John G. Nicolay and Col, John Hay, Lin- 
colu’s career in Congress, and the national ques- 
tions of the period, and his six years’ law prac- 
tice. The history is told with many aneccotes 
and sketches of prominent men, ana accom panied 
by numerous portraits and other illusra:ione. 


OTHER FINELY ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 
The Stars. By Prof, 8. P. Langley. 
A Midwinter Resort. By Wm. C. Cnurch. 
Recent Art Discoveries in Rome. 
The Oldest Church in London. [Illustrated by 


Pennell. 
FURTHER CONTENTS 

Comprise two articles, with portrait, on Father 
Taylor, the famous Boston preacher, by Walt 
Whitman and the Rev. O. A. Bartoli; ** Lee’s In- 
vation of Pennsylvania,” by General Long- 
street; “‘The Relative Strength and Weakness 
of Nations,” by Edward Atkinson; a sketch, 
with frontispiece portrait, of Presicent McCosh ; 
Poems by E. C. Stedman, Jozquin Miler, and 
others ; Topics of the Time; Bric-d-Brac ; Open 
Letrers, etc. 

Price 35 cents. $4.00 per year. 

New subscribers beginning with the January 
numer can have the November and December 
numbers free, if claimed when order is given, 
thus beginning the volume and serials. Soid by 


dealers everywhere and by THe Century Co., 
New York. 





Plate Paper. 
in 8 colors. 


on receipt of price. 
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“Three Tittle Maids from School.” 
f the 

Copies pase. Lithographed 

Reduced to 20 cents. Sent by mail, postage 
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PUBLISHED BY 
JOHNS. HULIN, 411 Broadway, N.Y. 
8 Copies for 50 Cents, Postage Prepaid. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


PROGRESS OF THE EVANGELISTIC 
MOVEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM R. TAYLOR. 





THERE are no data for a full and exact 
statement of the results of the evangelistic 
movement here, and there will not be any. 
As mentioned in a previous article, it was 
thought unwise to attempt a census; con- 
sequently no provision was made for gath- 
ering and summarizing the visitors’ returns. 
The information obtained in each district 
remains with the pastor of the church can- 
vassing the district—an arrangement which 
meets all the practical requirements of the 
work, no doubt, but which deprives us of 
facts which would certainly be interesting 
and might be valuable. 

The results of the meetings, and of the 
movement as a whole, are of such a nature 
that they cannot be tabulated. Indeed, it 
is rather early to talk of reaults at all, for 
they are only beginning to appear. Al- 
though the plan, in its main features, has 
been wrought out to the end, it has, as was 
intended, only started the work. The vis- 
itation, and the week of special services 
simply put the churches in battle array be- 
fore the enemy. A long campaign is yet 
before us. 

Any statement that may be made at this 
time, therefore, can be no more than a 
statement of personal impressions. Those 
given here have been received in the course 
of regular attendance at the meetings of 
the Central Committee, and at the meetings 
for conference and prayer, held on Monday 
afternoons, at Association Hall; through 
conversation with ministers of all denomi- 
nations and from different quarters of the 
city, and from newspaper reports. I be- 
lieve they fairly represent the opinions of 
those best qualified to judge. 

The feeling with regard to the visiting 
is that it was generally well done. Some 
few churches failed, wholly or in part, to 
cover their districts; but the Central Com- 
mittee is looking after these neglected 
spots. In one section there was some con- 
fusion and failure in supplying the visitors 
with printed matter, and a few instances 
have been reported in whieh proper discre- 
tion was not used in the selection of visit- 
ors. But, on the whole, the returns have 
come in so good and so full that many pas- 
tors now regret that they are not to be tab- 
ulated. 

There appears to have been no trouble 
whatever in securing the necessary force 
of visitors. The number has been placed 
at two thousand. I should be disposed to 
put it much higher—three thousand at 
least, and possibly thirty-five hundred or 
four thousand. The Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee says that three hundred 
churches are actually engaged in the work. 
It is not likely that the average was less 
than ten visitors to each. Some sent out 
thirty. In one of the largest sections ten 
visitors’ books were issued to each church, 
and in the majority of cases there were 
two visitors to each book. 

Christians volunteered for the service 
with unexpected alacrity; and, almost 
without exception, they *‘returned with 
joy,” eager to tell their experience. A 
pastor who made sixty-six visits in one 
day, mostly at the homes of Jews and Ro- 
manists, said, in one of the meetings dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer, that it was the 
first time he had ever literally fulfilled the 
words of Scripture, by going ‘‘ out into the 
streets and lanes of the city” to ‘* compel” 
men to ‘‘come in”; that it had been one 
of the pleasantest and most profitable expe- 
riences of his life, and that no money could 
induce bim to part witha it. Several lay- 
men followed in the same strain. 

All the visitors reported more or less in- 
difference among the people, and few es- 
caped without one or more rebuffs; but, 
as a rule, the reception was kind and cour. 
teous. Women appear to have succeeded 
better than mea—the latter, in the poorer 
neighborhoods, being regarded with some 
suspicion, aud being not infrequently 
obliged to conduct their interviews through 
half-opened doors or second-story win- 
dows, 

In one respect the visitation seemed to 
fail almost comp'etely. I: did not bring 
he non-church-going masses in any con- 


siderable numbers t» the services of the 
Evangelistic Week. The attendance at these 
meetings was reported as not very large 
—not differing very much from that at the 
ordinary weckly meetings, and made up, 
for the most part, of the same people. A 
different result, however, could have been 
expected on y by the inexperienced. Peo” 
ple confirmed in indifference, or immoral- 
ity, do not flock to gospel meetings on a 
single invitation from a stranger. 

But unquestionably important results 
have been obtained. Pastors bave been put 
in possession of very valuable information 
respecting their own districts. One pastor 
told the writer that he had received the 
names of sixty families, within reach of his 
church, who preferred his denomination, 
but of whom he did not know, and who 
were attending no church regularly. Where 
the work has been done with any thor- 
oughness, the pastor may inform himself 
of the general character of every household 
in bis district. He will know where to find 
the non-church-going families,the boarding 
houses, the children not in Sabbath-school- 
The number of these last, however, are 
surprisingly small. In four hundred end 
twelve visits made by members of the 
church which I serve as pastor, but fifteen 
children were found not attending some 
Bible school. I have heard of similar re- 
sults in other parts of the city, showing 
that the children are well looked after. If 
these figures may be taken as any indica- 
tion of the state of thingsin the city, gen- 
erally, it would seem to reduce the prob- 
lem of the evangelization of Philadelphia 
largely to the question, How can we bring 
our Sunday-school children into the Church 
and keep them there? 

The value of this information of course 
depends upon the use made of it. If faith- 
fully followed up it must prove a great ad- 
vantage. 

Among the most valuable indirect re- 
sults of the visitation, and one spoken of 
by many minis‘ers, is the large body of 
new workers it has brought to the front and 
permanently enlisted in Christian service. 
Pastors have also spoken of a very notice- 
able increase in church attendance on the 
past two Sundays, and of the presence of 
persons who had not been seen at public 
worship for years. 

Of the public meetings, the most notable 
have been two held in Association Hall dur. 
ing the Evangelistic Week, at which Dr. 
John Halland the Rev. George J. Mingins 
preached to great audiences, and those 
held in the First Regiment Armory. 

The armory meetings have been one of 
the most striking features of the whole 


movement. The First Regiment is the 
leading military organization of the 
city, bemg to Philadelphia what 


the Seventh is to New York. Its 
building is new, large, fine, and centrally 
located on Broad Street. Through the in- 
fluence of the Rev. R. A. Edwards, Chap- 
lain of the regimeut, and the kind interest 
of Col. T. F. Wiedersheim, the Armory 
was secured for the Sunday evenings of 
January, excepting the first. The meetings 
have been thoroughly adve-tised in the pa- 
pers; band-bills have been distributed in 
the large mills not far distant, and at the 
theaters; a great canvas sign has hung 
over the main entrance; and from one of 
the front windows, two cornetists have 
played sacred tunes each evening before 
the service, sending far out on the still air 
their sweet summons tothe service. The 
singing has been led Sy members of the 
band and regiment, prominent Christian 
laymen have been invited to preside, and 
the preaching has been done by the lead- 
ing clergymen of the city, who have will- 
ingly given up their own services for the 
opportunity of addressing the immense 
crowds which have filled every chair and 
packed the gallery. The sermon. by ithe 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D D., from the text 
‘* Him that cometh unto me, I will in no- 
wise cast out” was one of extraordinary 
power, and led a number to the inquiry- 
rocm. But the services being too few and 
separated by a week’s interval there is no 
cumulative effect, and the results in this 
direction are necessarily small. 

Similar series of services may be held in 
the Second Regiment Armory and Musical 
Fund Hall, but the matter is not yet fully 





decided. 


The only union, or general, meetings now 
being held are the weekly gatherings, on 
Monday afternoons, in Association Hal). 
The attendance is not large enough for the 
main hall, but it crowds the lecture-room, 
and the spirit is encouraging. 

The churches are working separately, 
along their own lines, and quite a number 
are being revived. One reports 120 con- 
versions, another 80, another 27, another 
26. These are all the figures of this kind 
that 1 have seen in print, but I know of 
other churches where the Spirit is present 
in revival power. In last Saturday’s Ledger 
alone, twenty-one churches advertised 
nigbtly services for this week. 

The Central Committee keeps up its or- 
ganization and meetings, and will watch 
the progress of events closely, so as to be 
ready, if circumstances seem to demand it, 
to inaugurate another concerted movement 
later in the season. 

On the whole, I should say that to those 
who expected that ‘tthe masses’’ would 
crowd our special meetings, and that Pen- 
tecostal scenes would be immediately wit- 
nessed in every church, the results must 
be very disappointing. 

But to those who take the larger, longer 
view, who see the infinite ramifications of 
a great movement like this, who are con- 
tent to bide the regular processes of spirit- 
ual law, who appreciate the immense ad- 
vantage conferred by the information ob- 
tained concerning their own fields, and 
are willing to follow it up, patiently and 
faithfully, with personal work, and who 
know a quickened religious lite when they 
see it—to such the results are full of hope. 

The Central Committee is certainly 
wise in not forcing any more public meet- 
ings on the people just now. The Com- 
mittee meetings and devotional meetings 
have been so numerous during the past 
two or three months, and have made such 
a drain on the time and energy of the min- 
isters, that pastoral work has been much 
neglected. If they can be left free now 
for a few weeks to devote themselves to 
this sort of service, the good effects will be 
soon and plainly seen. 

If it cannot be truthfully said that the 
city has been profoundly moved by our 
effort, we can say that the attention of the 
whole population has been drawn to the 
subject of religion as it has not been for 
many years, if ever before; and, further- 
more, that there is a revival spirit in some 
of the churches more than . sufficient to 
leaven the whole, if only it be allowed to 
work. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 





THE EVANGELISTIC WORK IN 
BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. M. 0. AYRES. 





Tue evangelistic work in Boston con- 
tinues with increasing interest, widening 
extent,and apparently encouraging results, 
The extremely inclement weather of the 
past week, intense cold followed by thaws 
and floods, has had no appreciable effect 
upon the numbers in attendance at the 
People’s Church which is filled and crowded 
in the afternoon and in the evening. 

On Sunday last services were held in a 
number of churches in different parts of 
the city, the throngs and manifestations 
of religious concern being great in each 
instance. One meeting in the People’s 
Courch was ‘‘for men only.” So great 
was the rush that no man who came late 
could find sv much as standing room with- 
in the walls. 

On Monday noon a second address was 
delivered by Mr. Jones, in Tremont Temple, 
under the auspices of the Boston Evangeli- 
cal Ministers’ Association. The Rev. Joseph 
Cook, who was present, saw an audience 
which, in size and demonstrativeness must 
have reminded him of the scenes and 
sounds at one of his own ‘Monday lectures. 

On Tuesday noon a workingmen’s meet- 
ing was held in Faneuil Hall. The audience 
completely filled the room. Esch day at 
noon, since Sunday, a goon meeting has been 
held in the business ceater of the city, in 
Faneuil Hall, if that could be obtained, if 
not, in Tremont Temple or Bromfield Street 
M. E.Ohurch. In respect to attendance, 
what is true of one meeting is true of all, 
whether held in the Back Bay orion ‘Old 





Boston,” by day or by night, in fair weather 





or foul, for one sex only or for both—the 
audience is limited only by the capacity o 
the audience room. 

Some of the texts and themes of Mr. 
Jones will suggest the nature of his work 
better than anything else: ‘‘ In Christ 
Jesus,” ‘‘ Cornelius, a man who feared God 
with all his house,” “Character,” “I am 
the way,” ‘‘Turn ye to the stronghold, ye 
prisoners of hope,” ‘‘If any man will do 
the will of God, he shall know of the doc- 
trine,” ‘‘ The wages of sin is death,” ‘“‘ He 
left not himself without witness, in that he 
did good,” ‘‘ The Spirit and the Bride say; 
‘Come,’” “* The necessity of prayer.” 
Very few preachers ‘‘ stick to the text” 
more closely than does Mr. Jones. He uses 
no strained ‘interpretations, and never 
makes the text a mere motto. The thing 
the text was meant to say, is the truth the 
preacher endeavors to illustrate, clarify, 
and send home. Where possible, the di- 
visions ‘of his discourse are made by tak- 
ing the successive words or clauses of the 
text. 

Arrangements have been made for these 
meetings to continue four weeks. They 
will, therefore, close on Sunday night, 
February 18th. Just one-half the time ap- 
pointed has now elapsed. The question is 
in order, What are the fruits so far, 
and the prospects? Of course, any answer 
to such a question must be given with: ex- 
treme diffidence, snd can only deal with in- 
dications. It must be admitted at once 
that, judged by the familiar standards, 
there has not yet developed any sweeping 
revival work. There is almost no religious 
excitement. Quite frequently ‘‘amen!” is 
shouted from the minister’s platform, but 
only occasionally from the congregation. 
Still more rarely is any one manifestly af- 
fected by grief. The singing ie hearty, 
but unmarked by strong emotion. Indeed, 
toone who knows what Methodism has 
practically meant heretofore, in its moods 
and methods, there is a sense of bewilder- 
ment in attending and observing the 
“Jones meetings,” conducted as they 
are exclusively by Methodists — for, 
as you know, the movement inaugurated 
last fall for union meetings under the lead 
of Mr. Jones was abandoned. Very little 
that is characteristically Methodistic be- 
longs to these services. The evangelist is 
emphatic in proclaiming himself a Method- 
ist, the son of Methodist parents, having 
in his veins the blood of many genera‘ions 
of Methodist ancestors. Yet, as I saidlast 
week, he is continually deriding religious 
feeling in comparison with practical right- 
eousness. Itis not!merely that he tells people 
that feeling without character is useless and 
worss—that has always been sound Meth- 
odist doctrine, scoffers to the contrary 
notwithstanding—but he insists that if the 
character is right the feeling is needless. 
The father whose son gets drunk and 
weeps about it says to the son, Mr. Jones 
supposes, ‘* You have gotto quit drinking 
or quit that blubbering, one or the other. 
Either one I can put up with, but I can’t 
put up with both of them.” Then when the 
son has stopped drinking the father says to 
him: ‘‘Now you have quit, never mind your 
blubbering.” The joy that comes from a 
religious life, though great and precious, is 
not something to be sought for or waited for. 
Neither in the preaching nor in the man- 
agement is there anything calculated to 
arouse such persons in connection with 
these meetings as we are accustomed to 
expect in Methodist revivals. There is no 
** anxious seat,” in the usually understood 
sense; thatfis, there is no seat to which 
inquirers come night after night, the same 
individuals returning and remaining to be 
labored with and prayed for until they find 
and feel the great deliverance. The after- 
meetings are of brief duration, and con- 
ducted almost exclusively by Mr. Jones 
in person. Converts are not called 
upon to state their {experience. The 
“seekers” remain silent. The per- 
sonal labor with them consists in a few 
whispered words and the writing down 
of their names. The opportunity for re- 
vival work on the part of the laity is lim- 
ited to individual solicitation. Every 
Christian in the audience is urged to speak 
to the person next to him about religion. 

Tae sermon is seldvm more than forty 
minutes ia length, sometimes not more 





than twenty-five minutes. At the close a 
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callis made by the evaugelist for every 
one. who would like to be a Christian to 
rise. Sometimes it is for those to rise who 
would like to begin to live better lives. 
At first very few respond. The invitation 
is repeated, accompanied by some pungent 
words and addresses in turn to the people 
in each part of the house. Soon people 
begin to rise, first one, then two at a time, 
then a group of three or five or more. As 
many as fifty have risen in a single meet- 
ing. 

Then it is stated that there will be a brief 
after-meeting, and the benediction is pro- 
nounced. Then follows a strange thing. 
Nobody stirs, almost literally nobody. 
Those who are resolved, by God’s help, to 
begin new life are invited to ceme forward 
and occupy the seats in front of the altar. 
But the house is so packed with people that 
it is very difficult for anybody to pass up to 
the front. The front seats are already 
filled, and it is not easy for their occupants 
to get anywhere else. However, by dint of 
much urging the human mass is induced to 
make room for those desiring to do so to 
take the places assigned. There is now 


considerable exhortation for the pur- 
pose of getting people to take 
this important step. Those who have 


risen are told that if they meant it they 
should now come forward. There is a good 
deal of singing, with a pause for exhorta- 
tation between the verses. This part of the 
Service continues for perhaps ten minutes 
At the end of that time usually a consider- 
able number are sitting on the front 
benches. A prayer is offered on their be- 
half, and the meeting is declared closed. 
During the after-mzeting, Mr. Jones fre- 
quently urges those who will neither come 
forward themselves nor ask others to come 
forward to please retire fiom the house. 
But itis in vain. Practically, the whole 
audience remains to the very end. 

What the results are in numbers I have 
at present no means of knowing. I should 
say that a very considerable, but nota very 
great number of people had, in one way or 
another committed themselves to personal 
religion since these meetings began. Cer- 
tain it is that the whole city is more or lees 
under the influence of evangelistic effort; 
and there is no reason to doubt that exten. 
sive and enduring good is being done. 

When it was found that more work re- 
quired to be undertaken than one man 
could attend to, Mr. Jones telegraphed for 
Mr. Small. The latter has been laboring 
here several days, alternating with his as- 
sociate. He is in many ways very differ- 
ent from the former; yet there is little if 
anything to choose between them in re- 
spect to the power of awakening interest 
and reachingthe conscience and the heart. 

I cannot undertake to describe Sam 
Small at the end of this letter. 

Bostos, Mass., Jan. 29th, 1887. 





Mrs. Moopy’s meetings in Chicago were 
continued last week with increased interest and 
results, They were held in the Centenary, West 
ern Avenue and First Baptist Churches, chiefly 
in the first and last. The attendance at both 
afternoon and evening services was large, and 
the inquiry-rooms were visited by scores of 
awakened hearers, Mr. Moody considers the 
past four weeks the most encouraging month he 
ever spent in Chicago. The non-church-goers 
flocked to his meetings, and he says he has never 
geen 80 many persons in the inquiry-rooms. 
Ministers of various denominations have 
assisted him, and the churches have rallied to 
his support. It is thought be will spend the 
winter in Chicago. It is ten years since he was 
in Chicago for apything like an evangelistic 
campaign. The meetings have been of a quiet 
character, yet the great majority of the faces 
lifted in rapt attention on the preacher are un- 
known to the pastors. He goes to another dis- 
trict this week, preaching in the Western 
Avenue Methodist Church every day. In one 
of bis sermons Mr. Moody addressed words of 
warning to parents. He said: 

“ Last night at the Second Baptist Church a young 
lady wanted to go to the inquiry-room, but her 
mother would not let her do so. Now, let me say 
to you, do not stand in the way of your children; 
husbands don’t stand in the way of your wives; 
wives, don’t stand in the way of your husbands, 
but all of you, you and your whole house, come to 
Jesus Christ and he will make you happy. This is 
a sérious matter in which you cannot afford to take 
any riske. It will be a terrible thing for you to 
léave this world and take your memories with you 
into the next. How any one can trifle with God 
and eteruity is a mystery tome. I have been at the 


point of death twice. On one occasion I was nearly 
drowned, went down the second time, and was just 
going Gown the third time when I was saved. Ina 








second of time everything I had done and said 
passed before my mind, and how any one can make 
light or speak flippantly of the future state, and say 
I will repent and settle that when I please, I cannot 
understand.” 


.-.-Cardinal Manning’s organ, the London 
Tablet, has been discussing recently the ques- 
tion of the losses of children to the Catholic 
faith in England. It is, it says, the “question 
of the hour, the question of the time, the ques- 
tion that is likely to harry and trouble the mina 
of every Catholic who cares for the cause of 
God’s Church and his poor for many a long year 
to come, how to stop the dreadful drain which 
is annually robbing Catholicism of thousands of 
its children.” It refers to the results of an in- 
vestigation made by the Bishop of Salford, who 
estimates that the loss to the Catholic faith 
amounts to thousands yearly. This loss occurs 
through workhouses and through proselyting 
agenci “In Manchester and Salford, no less 
than seven-and-thirty institutions are at work 
‘converting,’ not Catholic men and women, but 
the helpless children of the poor.” In a Catho- 
lic population estimated at 100,000, there are 
5,420 children—mostly very young children—‘in 
extreme danger of loss of faith, or practically 
lost to the faith’ ; 2,841 ‘in great danger’; and 
1,912 ‘in danger’ ; so that there are some 10,000 
children needing, as the Bishop of Salford 
points out, ‘different degrees of special care, if 
we are tosave them to the Church and to the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’” 





.... The progress of city mission work in Ber- 
lin is remarkable even in these remarkable days 
of evangelistic efforts. On the firat Sunday in 
Advent, 1581, the present method of selling and 
distributing sermons among the non-church- 
goers of the German metropolis was commenced. 
In that week 600 sermons were disposed of by 
about 20 agente. At the end of the fourth year 
80,000 sermons were distributed each week and 
now, at the end of the fifth, 115.500 sermons 
are weekly scattered abroad by about 2,100 col- 
porteurs. This work, however, is now not con- 
fined to Berlin, or even to Prussia or Germany, 
but has spread to other European and to non- 
European lands, Three new countries were 
added during the past year, namely Servia, 
Spain and Denmark. The sermons of the last 
year were those of Dr. Sticker, the famous Ber- 
lin court-preacher and political agitator, and 
the originator of this whole sermon movement. 


...-The third week of Revival Services in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, this sity, under 
the direction of Rev. B. Fay Mille, began last 
Sunday with a very promising outlook, Three 
services were held, one in the morning, another 
in the afternoon, for women only, with an at- 
tendance of about six hundred, of whom one 
bundred remained at the inquiry meeting, and 
the third in the evening for men only, over 
seven hundred being present. At the close of 
this service an invitation was extended to all to 
remain to an inquiry meeting, to which over 
four hundred responded. This meeting was one 
of great interest; men who had been serving 
the Lord from five days to sixty-five years gave 
their experiences. The call was made to those 
who wanted to become Obristians, and over 
forty-five arose and testified, These meetings 
will be continued through the present week. 


....The English Baptists are inaugurating a 
“ Queen’s Jubilee Fund of the Baptist Union.” 
The object of the promoters of the fund is ‘‘ to 
mark our gratitude to God for the privileges 
and prosperity enjoyed by Baptists during the 
fifty years of the reign of Queen Victoria by 
creating a fund to be used in extending and 
consolidating our denominational missions in 
England aad Ireland. It is not too much to 
ask that the total amount contributed to the 
Queen’s Jubilee Fund shall be at least £50,000. 
Baptists are sufficiently numerous to justify 
the aiming at this figure. The claims of the 
Home Missions in England and Ireland require 
more.” 


...-The revival meetings in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, under the direction of Mr. L. W. 
Munhall, continued through last week with un- 
abated interest. Since they were begun four 
hundred persons have been converted and 
joined the church, and many have connected 
themselves with other churches, Mr. Munhall 
gives a Bible reading every afternoon and 
preaches every evening. The meetings are con- 
ducted in a very quiet but effective way, and 
are stillin progress. Last Sunday Dr. Talmage 
baptized eleven candidates by immersion. 


--»-Dr, Pentecost, who has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Cburcb, Brooklyn, to give his whole time to 
evangelistic work, has just closed a series of 
meetings in the Rink at Winsted, Conn., the re- 
ault of which is 200 to 300 conversions. Dr. 
Pentecost was assisted~by- Mr. ‘Stebbins, and 
people came from the surrounding villages-to- 
attend the services, carrying the revival spirit 
back to their homes, and the work is spreading 
in all that section, 


.-.. The Belgian Oatholic bishops bave issued 





a letter calling for missionaries to qualify for 


work on the Congo. Those who are willing to 
go are asked to enter the seminary at Louvain 
founded for the Congo mission. 


Missions, 


THE OUTLOOK IN MEXICO. 


BY REV. W. D. POWELL. 








Tae new year has opened to us full of cheer 
and promise. The cause of Christ is gradu- 
ally making conquest in the land of Cortez, 
I was present recently at a Methodist Confer- 
ence held in Monterey. There were about 
thirty ministers present, nearly all natives. 
They had the appearance of being earnest, in- 
telligent and pious. They reported about 138 
adult baptisms the past year, and about as 
many infant baptisms. Bishop Key presided, 
and made a very fine impression. 

The Rev. Mr. Corbin, who has been labor- 
ing for several years in this city, was trans- 
ferred to Sonora. No missionary has ever 
worked in that state. The Methodists excel 
us all in pushing to the front. We might imi- 
tate their zeal with profit; though their haste 
sometimes leads to confusion. 

We shall greatly miss the Rev. Chas. Drees, 
who has gone to take charge of the Methodist 
Miesion work in South America. He came to 
Mexico in 1874. He has been active and suc- 
cessful, and seemed to be just the man to re- 
main in Mexico. He has established a theo- 
logical school, which is doing a good work, 
and a paper—El Abogado Cristiano—which is 
not only an honor to his denomination, but to 
Protestantism. He has displayed great tact 
as Superintendent of Mission;, and we trust 
he goes to a field of wider usefulness. 

The Presbyterians have a fine working force 
and plenty of money. They are making good 
headway. Their paper—Z/ Faro—is a worthy 
rival of the Methodist paper. The largest 
Evangelical church in the republic is the 
Presbyterian church in Zacatecas. It has 
more than 900 members. They have bought a 
fine Catholic church at great cost, and are ad- 
vancing rapidly. The presbytery meets in this 
city in afew weeks, when we can get their 
statistics for the past year. 

The Baptists are growing steadily. The 
writer has received more than two hundred 
candidates for baptism since October last. 
Ten new churches will be organized in the 
near future. We have recently organized 
churches in Lampazos and Nuevo Loredo. 

The Rev. H. P. McCormick, who has been 
here some months studying the language, goes 
eoon to take charge of the Baptist Mission in 
Zacatecas and Aguas Calientes. The Rev. D. 
A. Wilson takes charge of the mission in 
Guadulajara. 

A Baptist church and Mission headquarters 
will be built at once in the city of Mexico, cost- 
ing some $25,000, Every state, city, town and 
village in the republic is open to receive the 
Gospel, and God’s people should see that this 
is one of the finest fields for mission work to 
be found in the world. 

SATEILLO, MExioo, Jan. 10th, 1887. 


Tue Indian Christian Heraldsays: ‘ Buddh- 
ism is declining in Ceylon and losingits grip 
of the people. Many Buddhists, formerly bit- 
ter opponents of the Christian faith, are now 
quite ready to listen to the Gosoel message. 
Tbe other day Mr. Ranesingbe baptized an old 
Buddhist priest from Kandy, who walks five 
miles every Sabbath. Similar things on a more 
extensive scale are observed in Burmah. The 
contrast between the strictness of the Burman 
priest in the lately acquired territories on the 
one hand, and the laxity and heterodoxy of 
priest and people in lower Burmah is very 
striking. Besides large nnmbers of the latter 
have actually embraced Christianity. And a 
very remarkable feature in connection with 
these conversions isthe fact that more con 
versions of Buddhist priests have taken place 
in connection with the Jabors of a Christian 
lady than with those of any other missionary 
in Barmah. We mean Mrs. Ingalls, whose 
busband died thirty yearsago. Fifty years 
ago she and her husband arrived in Rangoon, 
and yet 6he is still most active and energetic 
in her missionary labors—a worthy example to 
many younger and stronger.”’ 


....Bishop Crowther, with Archdeacon 
Hamilton and Johnson, bas visited Bida on 
the Niger, and established a station near that 
poiut and also at Eggan, four hundred miles 
up the river. A new station has also been 
opened at a point on the Binue, fifty miles 
from the confluence. Bishop Crowther ear- 
nestly appeals for medical missionaries to 
into the heart of Mohammedan Africa.” _ 


.... The Church Missionary Society has made 
an investigation of the amounts raised in its 
various mission fields last year, and the result 
is surprising. The total is something like 
$240,000, of which $50,000 came from native 
Christians. Other societies could probably 











make a still more favorable exhibit of the lib- 
erality of converts from heathenism. 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 13TH, 


GOD‘S COVENANT WITH ABRAM.—Gen. xv, 
5—18. 


Norz.—“ He brought him forth.’’—We are told 
in verse 1, that God appeared to Abramin a 
vision. Some have supposed that the whole 
story of our lesson is to be understood not as a 
real occurrence but as a vision. But the drift 
of the story is against a continued vision, a!] un- 
real. Even the vision, or appearance of God to 
Abram was a real, nota seeming vision. 
“Tell the stars.” —Better count the stars. In old 
English ¢ell means count. This must have beenin 
the early morning, before the sun had obscured 
the stars.—‘* He counted it tohim for righteous- 
ness.” Because it was mghtcousness. The 
simple meaning is that God was pleased with 
Abram’s believing so strange a promise, and that 
God recognized it as a right and noble act of 
Abram’s. “*I am the Lord.”—Jehove, or 
Yahveh; the special personal name of God 
among the Jews to distinguish him from any of 
the many beathen gods. To call him Jesus and 
identify him with God the Son is pure specula- 
tion. “* Ur of the Chaldees.”—Now the ruin 
of {Mugheir, far south of Babylon, west of the 
Euphrates. “© Whereby shall I know.”— 
And yet he believed. But his belief needed en~ 
couragement, “A heifer of three years 
old.”—Why these particular animals and sexes 
were selected is not clear. The age was 
that of perfection.———“ Divided them.” —This 
was the form of making a covenant. It was not 
a sacrifice, and there is no indication that they 
were sacrificed or burnt, only that this was the 
style of making a covenant to divide an animal 
and pass between the parts, to iniicate that 
if the parties were faithless they might then be 
cut in pieces. Bat this was not a mutual cove- 
nant, and Abram promised nothing in return 
to God. For this reason he did not pass be- 
tween the pieces. It was God that promised and 
made the covenant. In Hebrew to make a cov- 
enant ia to cut a covenant, The birds were not 
divided because they were so small; but two 
were taken, that one might be on one side and 
the other on the other. ‘* The birds of 
prey.”—Abram drove them away just as God 
would protect Israel against the Egyptian op- 
pressors. * When the sun was going 
down.” —Before dark. These events had taken 
the whole day, since in the early morning 
Abram had looked at the stars. “* Deep 
sleep.”—A sort of overpowered state of trance, 
from the oppressive presence of God. 
“ Stranger ina land.”—Land of Egypt. 
“* Four hundred years.” —The chronology is not 
clear, some holding that this includes the time 
they were in Palestine before going down to 
Egypt. Itisnot worth while to disturb our- 
selves over chronology. ‘* The fourth gen- 
eration,”—That would makea generation a hun- 
dred years. The generations, as we know them, 
were Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Am- 
ram, Moses, and many links are probably omit- 
ted, as in Moses’s time, Kohath had 8, male 
descendants. It was common to omit links in 
the genealogical lists. “A smoking fur- 
nace,” etc. The type of God was here fire. 

Instruction.—Heart righteousness is the best 
sort. It is not said of Abrabam’s building his 
altars or offering his sacrifices that it was 
counted to him for righteousness, though 
doubtless it was; but it ie his feeling in his 
heart, his trust in God, which God was pleased 
with. Our religion is not in outward form but 
in heart love, 

We are not to understand that something that 
was not righteousness was counted or imputed 
to Abram for righteousness, but that God 
accepted what was really good, and rewarded 
him for it, Our goodness may be small and 
insufficient, but it is real goodness which God 
approves. 

Abram’s believing God was one phase of his 
righteousness. Another was his obedience. 
But this belief is the heart-feeling, out of which 
outward expression grows. Faith is more than 
mere belief ; it is the right feeling of the heart 
to God, including love and consecration. 

Faith and works are the two sides of Obris- 
tian character. One is the source and the other 
the expression. We must not think of faith as 
merely believing something. It includes all 
right sentiments toward God which lead to nght 
action. It is put first in the Bible because it is 
the heart, not the bodily action that we are 
judged by. 

We must do all we can for God, but, after all, 
it is nothing to what God does for us. It was 
not so much Abram that covenanted as it was 
God; and. so.only God passed between the 
pieces of the victims. : ; c 

Keep the birds of prey away from God's altar. 
Fight the evil everywhere and always. If we 
do not, then they will destroy Church and re- 
‘ligion, and ruin the world. Attack the dram- 
shop and every other evil all you can. 
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Mews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 

Wrrs only a single vote against it, the bill to 
authorize the President “to protect and defend 
the rights of American fishing vessels, American 
fishermen, American trading and other vessels 
in certain cases” was passed by the Senate on 
Monday of last week. The Times gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the debate: 


“Mr. Ingalls started the debate after Mr. Ed- 
munds had secured consideration of the bill, by in- 
sisting upon hearing from the Foreign Relations 
Committee whether the bill was intended as a 
pacific measure, to further negotiations for a settle- 
ment of all differences, or @ hostile measure, 
amounting practically to a declaration of war. 
The assertions contained in the Committee’s report 
seemed to Mr. Ingalls to be distinct charges that 
Great Britain and Canada had specifically violated 
the treaty of 1818, and all that was demanded by 
comity, good neighborhood, and international law. 
Countries had been delaged in biood on much less 
provocation than this. Mr. Ingalls quoted from the 
report and the bill in support of his assertion that 
the bill virtually gave to the President the right to 
declare war against Great Britain. If recrimina- 
tions and reprisals were to go on as provided for in 
the bill there could be no result but war. It would 
be more in accordance with the dignity and im- 
portance of this country and morality between 
nations if there were negotiations and the settle- 
ment of the fishery troubles by a commission. 

* The Kansas Senator reserved the greater por- 
tion of his speech until Mr. Frye had set forth the 
necessity for the bill in highly patriotic language- 
The Maine fishermen declared that Canada had 
twice before assumed! the role she was now playing 
and for the same purpose—to procure reciprocal 
treaties which had turned out to our disadvantage. 
If the proposed bill was passed, and the President 
should to-morrow close American ports against 
Canadian fish, that would at once end all 
trouble, and, after that, negotiations could be un- 
dertaken. Mr. Frye reaia long list of seizures of 
American vessels by the Canadian authorities, and 
he grew eloquent in his earnestness as he gave in 
detail the gross wrongs and outrages upon Ameri- 
cans which accompanied each case. Great Britain 
had been informed of all the facts, and with this 
knowledge the Queen had approved a law passed by 
the Canadian Parliament to which no true Ameri- 
can captain would submit. Our hope that Great 
Britain would do what was fair and just bad been 
destroyed, and we ought to have known that that 
would be the case. For 300 years there had not 
been a line in English history to show thatshe would 
let another’s right stand in the way of her com- 
merce. Mr. Frye talked vehemently about the m- 
human conduct of Great Britain, and declared that 
if the Presideot should issue a proclamation that no 
fish from the Canadian fisheries should be landed 
in the United States, we would never hear of another 
such outrage while the world lasted. But, he aided, 
it these outrages were to be followed by another 
reciprocity treaty, then, when it was abrogated, we 
might expect more outrages. 

“ While Mr. Frye had been speaking Mr. Ingalls 
had been pacing back and forth in the rear of the 
chamber, with head bent, and in apparently deep 
thought. As Mr. Frye sat down Mr. Iagalls de- 
clared that he interpreted Mr. Frye’s speech to 
mean that the bill was a declaration to Great 
Britam that she would continue her present prac- 
tices at her peril, and that if continued the result 
would be war. The recital of wrongs by the 
Maine Senator constituted by the law of nations a 
casus belli. 

“*Mr. Ingalls provoked Mr. Edmunds into assert- 
ing that the bill would be a sort of persuasion to 
Canada that she had better stop that sort of thing. 
The Vermont Senator admitted that the outrages 
so far suffered by American fishermen might be a 
casus belli if the United States chose go to consider 
them, but he wanted the troubles settled neither by 
diplomacy nor blood, but by the method proposed 
im the Retaliation Bill. 

“Then Mr. Ingalls resumed his speech, and 
launched out into a loud attack upon England as 
the ruffian, coward, and bully among nations. 
She was insolent to the weak, tyrannical to the 
upresisting, and cringing to the strong. Wherever 
there had been a weak and decrepit nation, Eng- 
land had been there to wrong and outrage her. 
There was no love for America in England and 
there were few Americans who did not regret 
Waterloo. Then the Kansas Senator announced 
his discovery of Great Britain’s real object in per- 
petuating outrages upon American fishermen. It 
was not to obtain a peaceful and amicable solution 
of doubtful provisions of the treaty of 1818, but to 
render friendly relations between the United States 
and Canada impossible. 

“Mr. Hoar, who followed Mr. Ingalls, thought 
the object of England's actions was to compel the 
people of the United States to change laws concern- 
ing matters which were exclusively their own busi- 
ness. It was not that Canada might catch fish, but 
that she might sell fish. Mr. Hoar proposed one or 
two amendments which tended to make the bill 
more explicit, and then Mr. Morgan argued at 
lengt in support of the bill. Mr. Evarts did the 
same. Mr. Hale held that the bill was a notice of 
warning td Great Britain, but not a menace. 

“ Mr, Vest. counseled calm consideration of such 
an important measure, and proposed an amends 
ment providing for a commission to consider the 
fishéfies disputes. It was promptly voted down, 
although tt recetved the support of 17 Senators. 
Mr. Gorman urged the passage of the biil, and 
finally Mr, Riddieberger gave the Senate the inter 
esting information that the bill was in the nature of 
a treaty with Great Britain. The Virginia Senator 
wanted no treaty with Great Britain, and his was the 
omly voice of tne 47 who voted on the final passage 





....-An amendment of special interest in army 
circles and to the public has been attached by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture to the 
House bill creating a Department of Agriculture 
and Labor, whose head shall be a Cabinet 
officer, and with this amendment the committee, 
through Mr. Miller, reported to-day in favor of 
the measure. The amendment provides for 
taking the Signal Service Bureau out of the 
War Departwent and transferring its duties to 
a bureau to be created in the new Department 
of Agriculture and Labor. The deathof Chief 
Signal Officer Hazen does not appear to have 
been followed by any change in the general 
opinion that the preparation of weather reports 
and prognostications is work that does not 
properly belong to the army, and it is believed 
that Mr. Miller's proposition to place it in the 
Agricultural Department will add greatly to the 
chances of the passage of the bill in the Senate 


..-.The Senate Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads agreed last week to report an origi- 
nal postal telegraph bill as a substitute for that 
introduced by Senator Edmunds, The new bill 
provides for the establishment by the Post- 
master-General of a postal telegraph system by 
contracting for the performance of the service 
with existing telegraph companies. The Govern- 
ment is required to furnish the offices and make 
provision for selling stamps to cover the 
charges. The schedule of rates is fixed at 20 
cents for twenty words where the distance of 
transmission is 1,000 miles, and 5 cents for 
every additional 250 miles; provided, however, 
that no charge for twenty words or less shall be 
more than 50 cents. Night rates are fixed at 15 
cents fcr 2,000 milescr under. All words except 
the date are to be counted, and for every five 
words or less in excess of twenty, an addition of 
one-fifth‘the twenty-word rate is to be charged. 
The press rates are fixed at not exceeding 35 
cents for each 100 words sent at night, and 75 
eents during the day, and at the same pro-rala 
rate for each word in excess of 100. 


.... We are pleased to see such high praise, 
from the highest source, given to a book, a 
large part of which appeared first in our own 
columns, We find it in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of United States vs. Rauscher. The decision 
thus characterizes Dr. Spear’s volume on 
‘* Extradition” : 

“ A very learned and careful work published in 
this country by Mr. Spear, in 1884, after considering 
all the correspondence between our Government 
and Great Britain upon the subject, the debate in 
the House of Lords, the articles of Mr. Lawrence 
and Judge Lowell, as well as the treatise of Mr. 
Clark, an English writer, with a very exhaustive 
examination of all the decisions in this coun‘ry re- 
lating to this matter, arrives at the same conclu- 
sions, The examination by Mr. Spear 1s so full and 
careful that it leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of presentation of authorities.” 


..+. The House Committee on Commerce last 
week directed Mr. Crisp to report favorably Mr. 
Hewitt’s bill authorizing the constructioa of a 
bridge across the East River between the city of 
New York and Long Island, with amendments 
authorizing the Secretary of War to regulate all 
tolls and charges and to alter or amend the 
plans so that the structure shall not interfere 
with navigation. A provision was also inserted 
requiring the work of construction to be begun 
within two years after the passage of the bill, 
and to be completed within ten years, 


....Senator Beck’s bill to prohibit members 
of Congress from acting as attorneys or employés 
of Government-aided railroads, came up for dis- 
cussion several times last week, but was finally 
set aside. It is doubtful if the bill will come to 
a vote this session. 





DOMESTIC, 


.-+-A eaucus of Republican Senators and 
members of the Pennsylvania Legislature last 
night adopted a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution, which will be presented to the 
legislature for adoption as follows: 

“ ARTICLE 19. The manufacture, sale, or keeping 
for sale of intoxicating liquor, to be used as a 
beverage, is hereby prohibited, and any violation of 
this prohibition shall b: a misdemeanor punishable 
as shall be provided by law. The manufacture, 
sale, or keeping for sale of intoxicating liquor for 
other purposes than as a beverage may be allowed 
in such manner only as shall be prescribed by law. 
The General Assembly shall, at the session first suc- 
ceeding the adoption of this article of the Constitu- 
tion, enact laws with adequate penalties for its en- 
forcement.” 


.-..The strike in and about this city remains 
unchanged. The longshoremen united with the 
coal handlers, and the Knights of Labor have 
lent them their aid to help coerce the offending 
coal companies. The strikers: have been en-+ 
deavoring to tie up the elevated roads as a iur- 
ther menace to the public; but thus far they 
havé not succeeded. In consequence of the 
strike there was considerable delay in the sail- 
ing of the ocean steamers last week, The effect 
of the strike is spreading to points dependent 
upon New York for their coal supply. Fall River, 
Masa, is suffering. 6 is possivle that there 





of the bill which was heard in the negative,” 


..-- At Nashville, Tenn., last week the Senate. 
and House, in joint convention, elected ex- 
Governor William B. Bate United States Senator 
The legielatures of Indiana, West Virginia, 
Texas, and New Jersey have not yet succeeded 
in electing their senators. 





FOREIGN. 


...- Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, was defeated in Liverpool last week in the 
election for member of the House of Commons 
by seven votes. The defeat was regarded as a 
great party diaster by the Conservatives, and a 
severe rebuke upen Mr. Goschen for abandon- 
ing his former allics and entering the Cabinet 
asa Liberal Unionist. Parliament was opened 
on Thursday. Following is the Queen’s speech : 


** My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN: My relations with 
all foreign powers are friendly. Affairs in south- 
eastern Europe are still unsettled; but I do not 
apprehend that any disturbance of the European 
peace will resu!t from the unadjusted controversies 
which have arisen in that region. While deploring 
the events which compelled Prince Alexander to 
retire from the Bulgarian throne, I have not judged 
it expedient to interfere in the proceedings for the 
election of his successor until they reach a stage at 
which my aseent is required by the Berlin treaty. 
The task undertaken by my Government in Egypt 
has not yet been accomplished, but a substantial 
advance has been made toward an assurance of 
external and internal tranquillity. Operations in 
Burmah have been conducted with bravery and 
skill for the purpose of extirpating the brigandage 
which has grown during recent years of misgove. n- 
ment. The bands of marauders by whom Upper 
Burmah has long been infested have been dis- 
persed, many of the leaders have laid down their 
arms, and I entertam a confident hope that the 
general pacification of the country will be effected 
during the present season. Commercial treaties 
have been concluded with Greece and Roumania. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons: Esti- 
mates will be submitted to you framed with careful 
regard to economy and efficiency of the publi 
service, 

“My Lords and Gentlemen: The condition of 
Ireland still requires your anxious attention. 
Grave crimes in that country have happily been 
rarer in the last few months than during the sim- 
ilar period of the preceding year ; but the relations 
between the owners and occupiers of the land, 
which in the early autumn exhibited signs of im- 
provement, have since been seriously disturbed in 
some districts by organized attempts to incite the 
latter class to combine against the fulfillment of 
their legal obligations. The efforts of the Govern- 
ment to cepe with this evil have been seriously 
impeded by the difficulties incident to the method 
at present prescribed by statute for dealing witn 
such offenses. Your early attention will be called 
to proposals for the reform of legal procedure 
which seem necessary to secure prompt and effi- 
cient administration of the criminallaw. Since I 
last addressed you the Commissioners directed to 
inquire into certain subjects of great importance to 
the material welfare of Ireland have been actively 
prosecuting their Jabors, The report of the com- 
mission or the operation of the recent acts dealing 
with the tenure and purchase of land will shortly 
be laid before you, and will doubtless receive from 
you the early and careful attention which the 
serious importance of the subject demands, 
Bills for the improvement of local government 
in Epgiand and Scotland will be laid before 
you. Should the circumstances render it pos- 
sible, they will be followed by a measure dealing 
with the same subject in Ireiand. A bill for im- 
proving and cheapening the process of private bill 
legislation for England, Scotland and Ireland will 
be submitted. You will be asked to consider meas- 
ures having for their object the removal of hin- 
drances which exist to the cheap and rapid transfer 
of land ; to facilitate the provision of allotments for 
small householders, and to provide for the readier 
sale of glebe lands. The commission whieh I issued 
in 1885 to inquire into the lamentable depression 
under which trade and agriculture have been suf- 
fering for many years have presented a valuable 
report, which, with important evidence collected, 
will be laid before you. A _ bill for alter- 
ing the mode of levying tithes in England and 
Wales will be submitted, With regard to Scotiand 
you will be asked to consider measures for the re- 
form of the universities ; for completing the recent 
legislation as to the powers of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and for amending the procedure ef the 
criminal courts. Measures dealing with the regu- 
lation of railway rates and preventing the fraudu- 
lent use of merchandise marks will be brought 
under your consideration. 

“In the performance of these and all your other 
momentous duties I earnestly pray that the biessing 
of Almighty God may attend your labors.” 


..--The ballot scrutiny being now fixed for 
March 2d, the German Reichstag cannot meet 
before the 8th of that month. The prepara- 
tions for the elections are proceeding very 
quietly, but, on all sides, with much activity. 
The Government is working chiefly along two 
lines—to impede the Socialist electoral propa- 
ganda, and to influcnce the return of clerical 
candidates supporting the septennate. Toward 
the latter object anew Church bilt will be laid 
before the upper house of the Prussian Land 


revision of the May laws, including the right of 
residence of religious orders, recognizes the 
Vatican’s interpretation of the anzeigepflicht, 
and practically renounces during a stated period 
(reported to be ten years) all rights of the state 
to approve the appointments to clerical vacan- 





may be even yet a serious “ vou! fxmine.” 


tag, on Feb. 14th. The bill embodies a thorough }) 


considers that the modifications agreed to by 
the Government do not amount to a complete 
revision of the May laws, but that in the mean- 
time they will satisfy the Vatican and gratify 
Catholics. 
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ACHIEVED. 





Tur way to resume, we used to be told, 
is to resume. The way to uniteis to unite, 
and this the Free Baptists and ‘*Onristians” 
of this sectioa have now done. I:is a grand 
achievement, and has been found simple and 
easy. 

Last fall the Associations representing 
these two bodies, one the Free Baptist Cen- 
tral Association, and the other the New 
York State Chris ian Association, adopted 
identical resolutions, as follows: 


“ Whereas, We, a8 members of the Free Bap- 
tist denomination and the Christian Connection, 
being well acquainted with each other's doc- 
trine, methods of work, and Christian spirit, 
feel that they may be, and ought to be, one peo- 
ple ; not by either body’s absorbing the other to 
any degree, but in mutual union, on « baeis of 
equality ; therefore, 

“* Resolved, (1) That the Free Baptists and the 
Obristian Connection in the states of New York, 
Pennsy!vavia and New Jersey, take immediate 
steps toward becoming one people at the earliest 
practicable day. 

** Resolved, (2) That to carry this purpose into 
effect, we proceed, as rapidly as we may, to or- 
ganize an Association in which the Churches, 
Conferences, Yearly Meetings, and Associations 
in these states may unite and co-operate ip ove 
body ; and that, in the meautime, we recommend 
co-operation among our members and churches. 

Resolved, (8) That union in this Association 

hould not involve nor require any change of 
mame or usage, in any church or body of 
cburches; out specially guarantee entire free- 
dom on special points wherein any diversity 








exists, recognizing loyalty to the Gospel and 
union in labor for souls as the basis and bond of 
our fellowship.” 

Representatives of these two Associa- 
tions have just met in Buffalo to perfect 
organic union on this basis. The twolegal 
Associations were consolidated and a com- 
mon constitution adopted. The territory 
embraced was enlarged by adding New 
Jersey and Ontario to the previously in- 
cluded states of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. it is expected that the Yearly Meet- 
ings and Conferences of this territory will 
all send delegates to the next Association 
as one people; and they are advised to 
unite among themselves as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

What is most remarkable in this consoli- 
dation is the fact thet thus far there has 
been in this territory absolutely no division 
of opision. There are no objectors nor 
croakers. There has been no dissent and 
none is expected. The Spirit of God eeems 
to be in the movement, and what work 
could expect the guidance of the Spirit of 
Gcd more than such a union? la other 
parts of the country there have been some 
timorous questions whether it is quite or- 
thodox to hold, as some of these denom- 
inations do, that the procession of Christ, 
as the Son of God, from the Father; ante- 
dated the creation of worlds and angels, or 
whether the Divine Sonstip is one which 
is modal and phenomenal rather than es- 
sential; but in this Central Association 
neither Free Baptists nor Christians have 
been able to stir up any interest on such 
metaphysical questions. ‘They are not 
willing to allow such questions to stand in 
the way of obedience to the Master. 

Another remarkable thing is that this 
large body of people have not waited for 
their national organizations to take the 
lead. They have been willing to set the 
example, an example which we are confi- 
dent will be followed in Ohio and Michigan 
and Minnesota, and, finally, in New Eng- 
land, where the greatest hesitation is felt. 
How we would delight to see in The Morn- 
ing Star an enthusiastic approval of the 
step taken. 

We now greatly desire to see this action 
completed all over the country. Roll the 
ball along! Let us have these two, 
with their other allied denominations, 
uvited as soon as possible. This is the way 
that Church unity is to come, by doing 
first what is easiest. Every union adds to 
the impulse of the movement. When these 
subordinate consolidations have been 
proved possible, other larger consolidations 
or federations will follow. 

We can count up a dozen other cases in 
which everything seems ripe for union. 
Who will take the lead? Who will con- 
quer the first inertia? 


DR. PENTECOST’S RESIGNATION. 








Dr. Geo. F. Pentroost has resigned the 
pastorate of the Tompkios Avenne Coogre- 
gational Church of Brooklyn to engage ex- 
clusively in evangelistic work, in which he 
has had so much experience. He had 
hoped to be able to carry out bis scheme 
for a dual ministry—p.stor and evangelist. 
But the difficulties in the way seemed to be 
insurmountable for the following reason, 
chi-fly. Men whom the church would have 
called as pastor, leaving him to fill the office 
of evangelist, at once raised two objec- 
tions: First, suppose Dr. Pentecost should 
resign the pastoral office and be retained as 
evangelist. He has gathered that church; he 
has the affection and confidence of the en- 
tire membership; two-thirds of them never 
knew any other pastor. The result will be 
that whoever becomes pastor so long as he 
is officially connected with the church will 
fail of securing the office with all that it 
implies. Dr. Pentecost will always be pae- 
tor to the vast majority of the people, and 
the new pastor, so-called, will be but an as- 
sistant pastor who will not be wholly wel- 
come in the times and situations when a 
pastor must be facile princeps. Second, we 
cannot come to a great church like Tomp- 
kins Avenue unless we may have undivided 
control of the work. 

Dr. Pentecost has finally come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to effect a solu- 
tion of the matter is to resign outright 
and clear the deck for a new pastor and 
leave Li question of evang<listic sssociat, 





for future adjustment. In the meantime 
he will give himself wholly to evangelistic 
work, of which there is so much to do. It 
was no longer possible to remain at work 
as he has done heretofore, giving some of 
his time to evangelization, because both the 
pastoral and the evangelistic work demand 
all his time. He has felt that the churcy 
needed the whole time and work of a pas- 
tor, and he was being pressed so coatinu- 
ously with calls to do evangelistic work 
that he could not rest day or night; besides 
there was an inward call as well as the out- 
ward Macedonian one. He will begin his 
evangelistic work formally with seven of 
the largest churches in Cleveland on the 
first Sunday in March. 

It is unnecessary to say that Dr. Pente- 
cost gues into this new work at great cost 
to himself of pleasant pastorate, home, in- 
come, anda tbousand comforts. But he is 
pressed in spirit, and believes that the 
great duty of the Church, yet undone, is 
in this field of evangelistic labor. We honor 
his consecration. We believe he is right. 
We believe that our religious bodies should 
provide more fully for this department of 
labor, and that such men as Dr, Pentecost 
should be put in charge of it, as suggested 
by vote of the Congregational National 
Council in Chicago. 

But we regret much that tbis plan of 
dual pastorate has failed. We believe fully 
that one of the great errors of our large 
churches is in the failure to have them 
sufficiently manned with pastors. We 
have heard overworked city pastors de- 
clare that, with a suitable assistant they 
might double or treble their usefulness; 
**but,” they continued, ‘if we should pro- 
pose such a thing numbers of our elders 
or trustees would probably say: ‘Dr. —— 
has a very easy tims of it now!’” 





THE CHATTANOOGA ISSUE. 


Tue trustees of Chattanooga University 
have, as we learn, refused to remove 
Professor Caulkins. This raises an i‘sue of 
authority between the trustees and the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Methodist Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. The Western Christian 
Advocate, whose editor isa memberof the 
Executive Committee, does “‘ not see how 
the Committee can possibly recede from 
its position.” The Committee considered 
the new facts presentd by the trustees, 
and was convinced that they ‘‘ made the 
case against the professor stronger than 
before, and the request for his removal 
was more prompt and emphatic in the 
second instance than in the first.” If the 
trustees continue contumacious, notice 
should be given, the Western thinks, of 
termination of the contract between the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society and the trustees, 
and at the ‘earliest pessible moment a 
new administration should be inaugu- 
rated.” 

The material question now is, What are 
the terms of this contract? What powers 
are conceded to the Board of Trustees, and 
what rights reserved to the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society? Has the contract long to 
run, and can it be broken before it expires 
by limitation? The Northwestern Chris. 
tian Advocate has beard it suggested that 
the contract was made for ene year, the 
Society covenanting ‘to let the local trus- 
tees conduct the university” during that 
period, and that the Society cannot re- 
sume full control until that period expires. 
If this be so, and the contract began wi h 
the opening of the institution, the trustees 
are in control until next September, and 
may defy the Executive Committee. But 
it is hardly possible, it would eeem, that 
the Society has tied itself up in that way. 
It pays, as we are informed, the current 
expenses of the university, and it provided 
most of the funds for the erection of the 
buildings. It ought, therefore, to have 
reserved to itself the right to interfere at 
any time with any plens ip the manage- 
ment of the university which it cannot ap- 
prove. Whether it has this mght will 
appear when the facts as to the contract 
shall be published. 

It is also desirable that the Church 
should know what gueranties, if any, the 
authorities of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
gave those citizens of Chattanooga who con- 
tributed toward the building. fund of the 
university, respecting the chardeter of the 











chool. That the Chattanooga people be- 
lieved that the university was to be a white 
school there can be no doubt. They so ex- 
pressed themselves in the Chattanooga 
local press at the time. They knew that the 
institution was to be specifically for whites ; 
but were they given to understand that the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society had the power and 
would use it, if necessary, to exclude Ne- 
groes if they should apply for admission? 
Were any funds contributed in Chattanooga 
on such an understanding, expressed or un- 
expressed? We do not wish to be under- 
stocd as charging or even implying that 
there was apy such assurance given or 
taken. We simply ask these questions 
with a view of bringing out the facts. What 
was the understanding, expressed or im- 
plied, upon which the citizens of Chatta- 
nooga contributed to the university? 

It is natural that the Chattanooga discus- 
sion, which is rapiily becoming an absorb- 
ing discussion in the Church, should make 
the friends of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
anxious about the collections. The first 
impulse of those indignant at the wrong 
done in Chattanooga in the name of the 
Society, is to withhold their contributions. 
Sober second thought should convince 
them that this would not be wise or right. 
The Society has a large and legitimate work 
among the colored people, and retalia- 
tion such as is spoken of would do great 
harm to that work. The questions at issue 
cannot be settled in that way. They must 
be settled in some other way. Those who 
so desire may direct that their contribu- 
tions be used exclusively for the colored 
work. The General Conference permits 
this to be done, as a reference to report No. 
8, of the Freedmen’s Aid Committee to the 
last General Conference shows: 

‘That the pastors in rresenting the claims 

of this Society in making appeals for funds, 
should state plainly that the work isamong both 
races, and that all contributors should be al- 
lowed, whenever they may desire to do 40, to 
designate where their gifts shall go.” 
There need be no hesitation, therefore, 
in contributing to the funds of the Society, 
on the ground of objection to the white 
work. 

We are pleased to see that the Western 
Christian Advocate is strong in the convic- 
tion that the action of the General Confer- 
ence, as embodied in the famous Hamilton 
resolution, ‘‘ admits of but one interpreta- 
tion; and when a student knocks at the 
door of any one of cur schools, the opening 
of the door must not depend upon the color 
of the applicant.” This eeems to be the 
prevailing opinion, even smong those who 
hold, as does the Western, that the enforce. 
ment of that action would be disastrous to 
the white schools intbe South. That re- 
sult might or might not follow; bat it will 
be more disastrons to keep the doors of 
any institution cuntrolled by the Frecd- 
men’s Aid Society closed to Negroes. 


HANGING WOMEN FOR MURDER. 


A BILL has been introduced into the As- 
sembly of this state, which proposes so to 
amend the penal code as to make tbe crime 
of murder in the first degree, when com- 
mitted by a women, punishable only by 
imprisonment for life. This bill, as we 
presume, was suggested by the cage of 
Mrs. Druse, taken in connection with the 
action of Governor Hill. She was convicted 
by the clearest evidence of murdering her 
husband, and sentenced to be hanged. 
This sentence was suspended by Governor 
Hill until the 28:h of this month, that the 
legislature might have the opportunity of 
passing upon the question, whether it 
should be carried into effect. We do not 
see how any action of the legislature could 
affect this particular case one way or the 
other. The legislature might change the 
law for the future, as proposed in the bill 
referred to; but clearly no legislative act 
can vacate or change the verdict of a jury 
or the sentence of a court already made on 
the basis of such verdict. The sentence of 
Mrs. Druse to the death penslty must stand © 
and be executed, ynless Governor Hull 
himself, in the exercise of his pardoning 
power, shall see Gt to grant a pardon, or « 
commutation of the sentence into life im. 
ptisonment. The legislature of this sta 
can do neither of these things. 
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woman, if guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, shall be punished with the death pen- 
alty, thesame as the opposite sex if guilty 
of the same crime, we see no occasion for 
making any change in the law. We believe 
in both the expediency and the justice of 
the death penalty for murder. Such pun- 
ishment is necessary for the best protection 
of society. Life imprisonment is not an 
adequate substitute for this purpose. And 
there is no reason why women should be ex- 
empted from this penalty any more tran 
men. If inflicted at all it should be cqually 
inflicted on both sexes. The crime is the 
same in both, and the interests of society to 
be protected by punishment are the same in 
both. The bill, if it should become a law, 
would hove the effect of increasing the 
number of murders by females, and virtu- 
ally puttiog a premium on female criminal- 
ity. 

There is no gallantry or sentimentality 
due to a murderess that should exempt her 
from the same punishment that is inflicted 
on men when they commit murder. Either 
abolish the death penalty altogether, in the 
wisdom of which we do not believe, or 
make no distinction between the sexes in 
its infliction. The fact that women are not 
voters and do not, therefore, directiy par- 
ticipate in the enactment of the laws, is no 
argument for their exemption from capital 
punishmeut. It proves too much if it 
proves anything. It would equally apply to 
the punishment of minors and aliens,reither 
of which classes participates in the enact- 
ment of the lawe, and also to the punish- 
ment of any other crime. Carry out the 
principle involved in this bill, and the re- 
sult, so far as the infliction of punishment 
is concerned, would be that we should 
have one penal code for men and another 
for women. 

If Governor Hill chooses to pardon Mrs. 
Druse, or to commute her sentence into a 
life imprisonment, because she is a woman, 
he will do so for a very poor reason. If 
the legislature of this state should either 
repeal the death penalty for murder in the 
first degree, and substitute life imprison- 
ment therefor,or make any distinction 
between men and women ia the matter of 
punishing crime, it would act with equal 
unwitd»m. The law is right as it stands, 
and we earnestly hope that Governor Hill 
will let it take effect in the infliction of the 
penalty which it awards to Mrs. Druse for 
a brutal murder, proved beyond all reason- 
able doubt. The fact that she is a woman 
is no reason why she should not suffer the 
penalty she so richly deserves. 





THE NEW FOE TO FREE LABOR. 


It is hard to say which has the deeper 
interest in the failure of the strikes going 
on in this city, the merchants or the labor- 
ing people. So far as personal loss and 
suffering go, the burden is on the back of 
the poor. The strikes cut down profits and 
property, but while they troub‘e the rich 
by the ounce they trouble the poor by the 
pound. 

If wages go wp the merchant snaps his 
fingers and raises the price of everything 
the workingman must buy. What he loses 
asa buyer, he wins back and more as a 
seller. Thisis a game with heavy chances 
against the consumer. Thé misfortune of 
the poor is that, work as hard as they may, 
so much of their earnings is used up in 
their living that the smallest possible bal- 
ance is left to get on with. 

We do not believe in the strike as a 
method of raising wages. It costs more 
thanit comes to. It strains all the powers 
of society. It endangers peace, property, 
and life. It destroys confidence, creates 
classes, and arrays one against the other. 
Yet we freely admit that there have been 
and there may still be cases of wrong and 
injustice in which, with all our convictions 
that the strike is bad in principle, it is im- 
possible not to sympathize with its motives. 

Strikes of this kind are rapidly becoming 
things of the past. The present theory is 
to employ them asa legitimate means of 
bulling the market for wages. In most 
of the reeent cases there is no pretense of 
a disproportion between wages and prices. 
They are no longer limited to a transaction 
between the emoloyer and the workmen, 
The whole community is dragged into the 








quarrel. An elaborate system of torture 
is applied to society in general. A blowis 
aimed at those interests of society which 
lie nearest its heart, andthe attempt made 
to paralyze the resistance of the law until 
an artificial advance has been given to 
wages. 

For such strikes absolutely nothing can 
be said. When they fail it isas if a great 
battle had been fought. Whea they suc- 
ceed the abnormal development of wages 
is immediately neutralized by a 
general advance in _ prices. The 
pitiful thing about such strikes is that 
though they put wages up, they put the 
cost of liviogup more. The striker begins 
with abard bargain against the employer, 
and endsin a harder bargain for himself 
every time he wants a pound of meat,a 
yard of cloth or a bucketful of coal. He 
bas a dollar aday more in wages, But when 
the bills are paid, his dollar a day ex'ra is 
neither in the savings bank nor ia bis own 
pocket, but in the hands of the tradesmen. 
The automatic movement of trade has 
avenged the employer, and the poor man 
is worse off than before. 

This is the workingman’s hard reckon- 
ing. Trade Unions, strikes and boycotts 
make it harder than ever. The poor man 
has to pay as he goes. He has no credit. 
The wolf is always at hisdoor. With him 
it is pay or starve. 

Thousands of working people see this, 
and, as far as they can, keep clear of tbe 
Unions. Thousands more in the Unions 
see it and curse the fate which leaves them 
powerless to stick to their jobs. The io- 
terest of the employer and the «mployed 
is absolutely one. Loudly as the rights of 
property and person call on society to 
support the law and give every man his 
own, the interests of humanity and phi- 
lanthropy repeat the same call with deeper 
and sterner emphasis. 

The most withering and outrageous 
despotism that has yet shown itself in the 
world is this of the strike and the boycott. 
It goes on the idea that men are at liberty 
to combine to wring from society, by tort- 
ure, what cannot be had otherwise. The 
hateful quality of conspiracy is in every 
step of this process, and is all there is to 
it. Strikes on the part of hands, and 
lockouts on the part of employers, have 
always been looked on as doubtful pro- 
ceedings, which, at best, went to the last 
limit of toleration. They have been en- 
dured not so much because civil freedom 
permits them, as because it is hard to see 
how they can be put down without still 
more serious infractions of the principles 
of free society. 

But the case, as it now stands, suggests 
none of these scruples. Itis an insolent 
proclamation of the right to organize in 
society a blockade of all its avenues, and 
to put an embargo on life itself. When 
this element of conspiracy is taken out of 
it the whole force and fury of the plot is 
gone, 

‘he American people have been slow to 
come to this view of the matter, and their 
reluctance is likely to cost them dear. 
American enthusiasm has been so much 
occupied with liberty as to have little room 
left for law. We are getting a lesson, 
which, in its way, may be as useful as the 
Anti-slavery War, and which it is not un- 
philosophical to regard as a lingering phase 
of that s:ruggle. We are at this moment in 
a social Terror, which owes its presence 
tu the failure of municipal law to come to 
the support of the citizen, and which has 
for its background the yet darker appre- 
hension that the anarchic elements of so- 
ciety may be strong enough to sweep away, 
or weaken, the legal protections which 
remain. 

The American public clings to the con- 
viction that simple liberty will enlighten 
the world, that liberty will transform the 
foreign communist, anarchist, or socialist 
into a good citizen. We are loth to part 
with or modify our patriotic illusion. We 
come slowly tu the commonrlace belief 
which has been developed in other parts of 
the civilized world, that the regenerating 
transformation of the emigrant into the 
free citizen must be accomplished by lib- 
erty under law. 

For liberty we have done much. It re- 
mains to be seen whether we can do as 
much for law. 





Editorial Rotes. 


Orz of the questions that will come before 
the Constitutional Convention of this state will 
relate to the property which shall be exempt 
from taxation. Of course city property, such as 
public schools, armories, court-huuses, etc., 
must be free of taxation. To tax them for 
their support would be a waste of trouble. 
Of such property there is an assessed value of 
$188,136,.730. Then there are $13,350,000 worth 
of property belonging to the United States 
which should not be taxed. On asylums, hos- 
pitals, libraries, etc., exempted from taxation, 
there is a valuation set of $33,994,930, Bosides 
this private property belonging to benevolent 
associations there is $42,137,500 worth of church 
property also untaxed, all private property. 
The largest single item is Triaity Ohurch, as- 
sessed at $3,000,000. This is the only Church 
in the First Ward, and there are only three 
others, John Street Methodist, St. Paul's, and 
St. Peter’s (R. C.) below the City Hall, After 
Trivity comes the Roman Catholic Cathedral, on 
Fifth Avenue, at $2,000,000; St. Paul's, Epis., 
$1,750,000; then three churches on Fifth 
Avenue, St. Thomas, Epis., Dr. Hall’s, Presb., 
and the Reformed Collegiate, each $750,000; 
the Synagogue on Fifth Avenue, $650,000; 





34th Street, Cong., $600,000; St. Mary's, 
R. C., W. 32d Street, and Presb., Fifth 
Avenue and 37th Street, $550,000 each; 


St. Paul the Apostle, R. C., $500,000; Re- 
formed Fifth Avenue aod 20th Street, $450,- 
000; Firat Baptist $400,000; and fifteen oth- 
ers of 300,000 or more. Of the total amount 
in the city more than one-quarter is in the 
Nineteenth Ward, which includes the Fifth 
Avenue churches. Doubtless it will be a very 
serious question to come up before the Con- 
vention whether all this property owned by 
private corporations shall go untaxed, Our 
own opinion we bave often given. 


Ove mild expression of surprise at the tardi- 
peas of the New York Christian Advocate in tak- 
ing up the Chattanooga case has done what the 
case itself, involving the honor of the Church, 
could not do—it has aroused our contemporary 
—and it uses nearly a column of space in telling 
its readers, not what it thinks at this late day of 
the important isaue raised by Chattanooga, but 
what it kuows about the opinions of Tur 
INDEPENDENT OD various questions— political, 
social, and religious. If ite knowiedge of 
the Chattanooga case is of the same 
description as its knowledge of Tuer Inpx- 
PENDENT it has done well to keep silent. 
Lt does not, it says, believe in “reckless utter- 
ances either as to time or maiter.” We should 
think not. We published the facts about Chat- 
tanooga last October with such comment as we 
deemed proper. The Advocate has had over 
three months in which to prepare a statement of 
the facts and an opinion, but its readers siili 
wait for both. Perhaps they do well to wait. 
It may be better to wait and get a musty opin- 
ion than to take a fresh and possibly reckless 
one. The Advocate must have felt that it was 
in very serious danger of “reckless utverances” 
in taking so longa time to deliberate. All the 
signs indicate, however, that it is about to de- 
liver a long, “‘ mature,” “reliable,” ‘‘ constant,” 
“consistent,” well-seasoned opinion. Ivconcedes 
that we sometimes deal with Methodiet questions 
with ‘commendable thoroughness,” and adds: 
“When it [faz INDEPENDENT] wishes to ex- 
change coursesies with The Christian Advocate 
it will not have occasion to complain of lack of 
prompt attention.” We are concerned with 
great questions of principle such as Chat- 
tanooga raises, not with wordy warfares over 
what the Advocate calls “‘courtesies.” The 
Advocate advises the London Methodist Times 
not to take its ideas of American Methodism 
altogether from Tue InpsrenpENT. The Times 
is no doubt willing to take them from the Ad- 
vocate ; but that was just the point of its com- 
piaint; it couldn’t find any in the Advocate— 
about Chattanooga. It can’t take from the 
Advocate where the Advocate doesn’t have, 


Havrixe made correction of a slight error 
in a quotation from the Northern Christian 
Advocate that paper reminds us that by “this 
confession it [Tae INDEPENDENT] seriously dis- 
credits 1ts own accuracy and carefulness.” The 
natural inference from this language is that 
errors Or worse ought not to be corrected, for 
by so doing a paper discredits itself. Is that 
why the Northern Advocate has refused to cor- 
rect any of the series of misrepresentations 
it has been convicted of in the Obattanooga 
case? Is that why it suppressed that part of 
Dr. Oarter’s letter which ported out a number 
of ite misstatements? It has gravely misrepre- 
sented again and again. ‘It does so in its last 
issue, when it accuses us of pointing to the 


of the position of the Faculty of Chattanooga 
University, the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the 
Methodiss Episcopal Church on the caste ques- 
tion.” Thisis not true in any particular. We 
did say the action of Professor Caulkins was 





Caulkins ‘‘ hand-shaking episode as illustrative . 


not “inconsistent with the attitude of the 
Faculty on the caste question,” a very different 
thing from what we are charged with saying, 
and we never hinted in the remotest way that it 
was illustrative of the position of the Church and 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 


Tue Rev. R. H. Howard writes us from Town- 
send, Mass. : 


Palpable as are the abuses, enormous as are the 
wrongs, and wide-spread as are the distresses occa- 
sioned by there labor convulsions, it is all the 
average minister's influence is worth to lift up his 
voice, even in the quietest of our rural communi- 
ties, by way of the mildest of suggestions to the 
labormng men as to the ominous tendency of some 
of these modern movements. The sensitivencss of 
the conservative classes forty years ago, to any 
discussion of slavery wasn’t a circumstance 
compared with what has been, for the past ten or 
fifteen years, the sensitiveness, amounting to sore- 
ness, on the part of our operative classes to any 
word from the pulpit that even squints toward a 
lack of the utmost sympathy with them, or toward 
the slightest sympathy with the employers. I was 
once, some ten years ago, not a little startledete 
find in consequence of a paragraph in my own. 
little local church paper expressing a word Of ap- 
preciation on behalf of the business men of fheeom- 
munity, who afforded employment for aearly all my 
people—my own men almost ripe for an indignation 
meeting, or ready to revolt and run away from me, 
I was astounded. No one maintained that I had 
said a word that was not true—literally and abso- 
lately; but even to intimate that business men 
might be public benefactors, was enough, in their 
estimation “to show where my sympathies were.” 
And you can imagine the scorn with which that 
last clause was uttered, 


. 
There is a great deal of truth in what is here 
said. A minister is as truly in danger of hold- 
ing his tongue out of fear ot the employed as of 
the employers. It is the duty of ministers to 
defend the poor against the exactions of the 
rich, but no less to defend the poor against the 
oppression of the poor. The danger that stares 
us in the face is of violence employed to prevent 
men from selling their honest work fora price 
satisfactory to them. Laborers are now 
oppressed by laborers as well as by employers, 


The London Methodist Times says that mapy 
changes are taking place in the use of liturgical 
services in the Eoglish Wesleyan churches: 

“In the great cities, where the liturgy is used, it 
has been in numerous cases a gain every way. The 
best type of spiritual Methodism bas been associated 
in the past, and is associated in the present with our 
liturgical quite as much as with our non-liturgical 
services. Sometimes a liturgical service producés 
the best results, sometimes the worst. The same 
varieties occur with non-liturgical services. In 
London, in the past, there has not been sufficient 
variety. Nearly all the London services were Jitur- 
gical. That is now being altered; non-liturgical 
services are being provided for those who prefer 
them. In the provinces we generally suffer from 
the opposite extreme, It would be a great gain if 
we had one or two liturgical services in every great 
center. A few years ago, a liturgical service was 
introduced into a new subarbsn Methodist Church 
io the great town of Bradford. There was a great 
outcry against it from outsiders, but it has been a 
conspicuous success. Several families that had 
gone to the Established Church have returned, 
That congregation is now one of the largest, most 
spiritual, and most active in Yorkshire. A similar 
atiempt to establish a liturgical service in Leeds was 
defeated by a narrow majority of the local authori- 
ties, Methodism has suffered irreparable injury in 
Leeds, from the short-signted policy which has in- 
sisted upon a cast-iron uniformity of worship.” 





Ove note last week, in reference to the ir- 
reverent reading of the Bible in the City College, 
has calied out the following letter to the New 
York Times from Prof. Adolph Werner of that 
inetatution: 

“T notice in the Times of to-day, under the head- 
ing “The Bible in the City College,” an excerpt 
from THE INDEPENDENT of Jan. 87th, contaming 
statements which, if true, might give pain to the 
friends of the college. As one of the professors 
referred to by name, I beg to state that, when on 
three mornings in December, 1885, the President 
and the Vice-President being both absent on ac- 
count of illness, Professor Doremus presided at the 
morning exercises and read from the Bible, he did 
not say ‘Science has not approved of that,’ or 
words to that effect. And, furthermore, that while 
THE INDEPENDENT speaks of my daily habit in 
making selections from the Bible, the duty of read- 
ing the Bible to the students has devolved upon me 
but once in the wnole course of my connection with 
the college, I made neither note nor comment 
upon the passage 1 read, and I have never told the 
students that the Bible contains stories which ‘ cast 
discredit’ upon it.” 

We are very glad to publish this correction. 
Our statement was based on the facts as told us 
by « trustworthy ear-witness. Tho statement 
made to us in reference to Professor Doremus, 
Professor Werner’ absolutely denies. As to 
Professor Werner, the word “datiy,” in our 
paragrepb, was s typographical error, and con- 
tradicts what had just been said. We were not 
told that Professor Werner made sny vomments 
on the passage read by him, but only that the 
students supposed it was selected as one which 





would “‘ cast discredit” upon the Bible, 
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WE are not surprised that our contemporaries 
are watching for our successive articles on 
“The Negro on the Negro,” and com- 
menting on them. Nothing strikes the 
reader more forcibly than the clear apprehen- 
sion these colured people have of their disabili- 
ties, their wrongs and their needs, and the 
strength of their statements of them. The 
wrongs are still numerous, especially in the 
Gulf States. But the progress is certainly 
rapid, and depends on advance in education or 
the one hand, and on the acquisition of land 
and homes on the other. The key to the situa- 
tion is given in this extract from the letter of a 
Florida lawyer : 

“If educated they will surely get money and 
jand; and with education, money and land, they 
will gain the respect of the whites, and privileges 
and rights will come asa y q al 
There is no qaestion that the indignity of the 
caste prejudices of the South is bitterly felt, 
but the spirit of hopefulness is equally marked. 
The progress of the past twenty-five years has 
beea marvelous, and another similar period 
will, we think, find the caste question nearly 


gottled. 


EvAtnge Goopaue’s article, written from 
White River Camp, will indicate that sbe has 
sought and accepted a commission as a gov- 
ernment teacher in a secluded Indian settle- 
ment on the great Sioux Reservation. She and 
her sister Dora were first known as the two 
little girls who wrote poetry on a Berkshire 
County farm. Contradicting all the doleful 
prophecies that their literary precociousness 
would spoil them, and that they would sink 
into dull mediocrity, they have improved with 
years and practice. Then Elaine, the elder, 
feeling a longing to do something useful, 
served as teacher in Hampton Institute, where 
she became deeply interested in the welfare of 
the Indians, taking up the burden just as Helen 
Jacksoa laidit down. Now, with a compan- 
fon, she has determined to make the expert- 
ment of teaching the Indians in theirown wild 
home. We doupt not that her literary friends 
have warned her against ber vagary, telling 
her she was burying her talent and wastiog 
her literary abilities ; but we think very differ- 
ently. We would vot give much for literary 
shiftiness that does not rest on deep and seri- 
ous purpose. Such work as Miss Goodale is 
engaged in will give character as well as expe- 
rience, wili develop heart and will, and will 
suppty basis for far better literary work. 
What one will write who bas something press- 
ing for utterance will be far more valuable 
than what one wrings and squeezes out of an 
empty heart. 








Tue ‘“‘ surplus” we hear so much of is not 
likely to trouble us long, if Congress continues 
to squander the people’s money on newly 
invented Pension laws. The condition of things 
is getting to be littie iess than scandalous. We 
have no standing army, but we are now spend- 
ing, in peasions to old soldiers, very nearly as 
much as some great nations of Europe pay for 
the entire support of its army. The present 
annual cost of pensions is $75,000,000, and the 
Evening Post shows that the proposed law would 
probably raise it to at least $147,000,000, which 
is greater than any of the great nations of Eu- 
rope pays to support ites army, The military 
establishment of Great Britain costs $102,477, 
010 ; of France, $126,366,086 ; of Germany, $91,- 
622,495; of Austria-Hungary, $51,307,602. No 
people ever dealt so generously with its veter- 
ans; and it is coming now to a pass where we 
are not asking what is just or generous, bat 
what pretext we can find for getting rid of the 
surplus. The bill now under consideration is 
likely to exhaust nearly all the surplus, in which 
case there can be no reduction of taxation. Bat 
that seems to be what the politicians want. We 
protest against putting the burdens of war upon 
the people in time of peace. Let this thing 
stop ! 

Tae last legislature of this state appointed a 
committee to examine into the most expedient 
method of inflicting the death penalty in cases 
of murder in the first degree, and to report on 
the subject to the present legislature, whether 
by bill or otherwise. The committee, having 
examined the question, have, as we understand, 
agreed to recommend the abandonment of hang- 
ing as the mode of punishing murderers, aud 
the substitution of the electric battery so heavily 
charged as to produce instant death, The 
theory of such a recommendation is tbat death 
by electricity is more humane, because entirely 
painiess, and more absolutely certain to produce 
the result on the instant, and at the same time 
less barbarous and offensive in the outward 
aspects of the process. We take it for granted 
that the people of this state, while ordaining 
that the willful murderer shall suffer the pen- 
alty of death, have no desire to add « solitary 
pang by the modeof his death. They wonld not 
crucify murderers or roast them over a siow 
fire. We believe the proposed recommendation 
of the committee to bea good one. Death by 
electricity would be bob ovrtain and paiplese, 
waolly avoiding the seeming barbarity of hang- 





ing, and also avoidiug the blanders which some- 
times attend this mode of inflicting the death 
penalty. 


Governor Zuvick, of the Arizona Territory, 
in bis message to the legislature of that territory, 
recommended that the test-oath law, passed two 
years age, by which all the members of the Mor- 
mon Church resident in the territory are dis- 
franchised, should be repealed. The Governor 
says: ‘A man may be an advocate of bigamy or 
polygamy, or belong to the Church that so be- 
lieves ; but until he pute forth his belief into 
practice he has offended no law. Legislation 
should control actions, not opinions.” The leg- 
islature followed the Governor’s advice, and re- 
pealed the law. This certainly was the sensible 
thing todo. The law was essentially an unjust 
and bad law, and not the less so because it ap- 
plied to Mormons. Every man in this country 
has a right to hold just what opinions he 
chooses to hold, and that, too, on any subject. 
If his opinions lead him to commit a crime, 
whether it be polygamy or any other crime, then 
for that crime he is pnuishable, but not for the 
opinions which led to it. To dispossess one of 
apy civil or political right simply on the ground 
of his opinions is virtually an act of proscription 
and persecution, and certainly at war with the 
fundamental principles upon which our iustitu- 
tiona are founded. 

Every now and then it becomes an editor's 
duty to say a few words to contributors, either 
privately or in his editorial columns, in regard 
to their method of preparing manuscripts. It is, 
fortunately, no longer necessary to say ‘* write 
only on one side of the paper,” or “ don’t fuld 
each sheet separately”; for no one to-day com- 
mits these capital offenses. Untidy manuscripts, 
however, are still common. A private letter, 
bearing on this point, was written by one of our 
editors last week, which ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Deak Miss ——: Iam sorry that we cannot use 
the accompanying article. 

As I have written to you once or twice in a way 
not usual with an editor, | am tempted to gu further 
and give you a little advice about the appearance of 
your manuscripts, If you will excuse my saying it, 
they are very untidy. It is greatly to your disad- 
vantage that they come into the editor’s hands in 
such condition ; he is always prejudiced at the start 
against a manuscript that is rolled, or foided so as to 
necessitate a constant effort to keep the pages open 
sumMiciently to be read, and made up of different kinds 
and sizes of paper, or biotied and interlined to the ex- 
tent of being rendered in the least illegible, or that 
is in any other way untidy. It is said of one well- 
known editor, that he »sfuses to read any manu- 
scripts that are untidy or hard to hold. The manu- 
script should be so prepared that the editor can put 
his whole thought upon its subject-matter, That 
manuscript is the most welcome, perhaps, that is 
prepared from a pad of note-paper size, and is sent 
in an envelope large euougn so that the paper need 
not be fulded. Then the editor will at least not be 
prejudiced against an article before he begins to 
read, 

If I have given unwelcome advice, please atirib- 
ute it to the interest I have felt in your writing 
since we réceived your first poem, 

Yours very truly, 

EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Tue Secretary of State has just submitted to 
the Senate of the United States a letter and 
certain memorials from historical societies 
and other associations of learned men, relative 
to documents bearing on the early history of 
the United States, which exist in the public 
and private archives of Eogland, France, Hol- 
land and Spain, aud which haye been, for the 
most part, inaccessible to students and his- 
torians. The purpose of the memorials is to 
urge Congress to appropriate a sum, not ex- 
ceeding $100,000, to be devoted to indexing 
aud transcribing this vast amount of histori- 
cal material so as to bring all the manuscripts 
and documents in European archives relating 
to the American Colonies within easy access. 
There is one man qualified above all others to 
conduct thie stupendous task, and he has al- 
ready accomplished independently a great 
part of the work. This is Mr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin Stevens, an American by birth, who has 
lived for years in London. He has already 
made entries of 95,000 separate papers, the 
great majority of which, he says, have never 
been published or transcribed for American 
use. He estimates that a complete index 
would cover about 150,000 separate documents, 
and when printed would fill about 20,000 royal 
octavo pages. But this would only include 
documents relating to the limited period to 
which Mr. Stevens has devoted himself, viz., 
from 17638, the date of the Treaty of Paris, by 
which England secured from France the North- 
western territories, to 1783, the date of the 
treaty of peace between the United States-and 
Great Britain. The period, however, is nat- 
urally the one of greatest importance to us as 
regards the value of Europeandocuments. It 
is impossible to estimate the interest of such 
acompilation as Mr. Stevens has undertaken. 
‘We hope Congress will appreciate the advan- 
tages to the country of suc) a work of refer- 
ence, and introduce aad pase a bill at ones 





that will enable Mr. Stevens to conclude his 
extraordinary undertaking. There is no money 
to be made out of this work ; it has no “com- 
mercial’’ aspects ; but, like the bills for inter- 
national copyright and free art, it would, if 
favorably received by Congress, gain us the 
respect of the cultured world. 





More notable even than the meeting of Par- 
liament and the reading of the Queen’s speech, 
with all the opening speeches of Government, 
Opposition and Churchill, is the defeat of Mr. 
Goschen. He was a Liberal, but was one of 
the malcontents who joined with the Marquis 
of Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain in reject- 
ing Mr. Giladstone’s plan for Irish Home Rule. 
Called to the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the resignation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, he was obliged to seek an election to 
Parliament from a Liverpool constituency. 
That he would fail of election nobody supposed, 
although a vigorous campaign was carried on by 
the Liberal candidate. He was, however, de- 
feated by a very small majority, to the dismay 
of the Conservative benches; and he cannot 
take office until a safe seat has been provided 
for bim by the resignation of some Conservative 
who can be spared. Of course the confidence 
this event gives the Liberals is equal to the 
dismay of the Tories, and the result may be to 
persuade them that they do rot need to continue 
negotiations with their brethren who have wan- 
dered to the camp of the enemy where, per- 
haps, they belong. It is very plain that there is 
on the part of nearly all the Liberals except 
Gladstone a feeling of bitterness toward Mr. 
Chamberlain especially, and in a less degree to- 
ward those who have acted with him, It is the 
full belief of the Gladstone Liberals that a new 
election would give them a good majority. 
The Queen’s speech indicates little more than 
that measures will be brought forward to collect 
rents in Ireland, even atthe cost of wholesale 
evictions, and that plans fur local Jegislation in 
{reland must wait until they have been perfected 
fer other portions of the United Kingdom. 
Meauwhile Mr. Gladstone declares that local 
government can as safely be given to Ireland as 
to Canada. 


Tue National Temperance Society hes done 
well to secure Pres. J. W. Price, the able and 
eloquent colored speaker and educator, to do 
temperance missionary work among the Ne- 
groes in the South. No man is better fitted 
for it, and no man can tell Northern audiences 
better what the colored man is and needs than 
he. He has addressed large and intelligent 
audiences in Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and New York, making a deep and abiding 
impression upon his hearers, both by his own 
qualities as a speaker and missionary, and by 
the picture he presented of the condition and 
possibilities of the Negro. The Negro leaders 
in the South are not only willing but anxious 
to have their people educated in the principles 
of temperance, and to place temperance tracts 
and books in their hands. Whisky is de- 
elared by intelligent and observant colored 
men all over the South to be one of the great- 
est curses of their race, as the letters which 
we publish this week in the article, “The Ne- 
gro on the Negro,’’ clearly prove. Thousands 
have become total abstainers and prohibition- 
ists, and have worked nobly with their white 
neighbors in securing prohibition in county 
and town in the South in local option contests. 
In many, perhaps most, cases, victory could 
not bave been secured without the ballots of 
the black man. It is wise, therefore, to use 
the present opportunities for the benefit of 
the colored race and of temperance, and to 
give the National Temperance Society the 
means of carrying on iis excellent missionary 
work. 





Tae annual consumption of lager beer in this 
city is set dowa at about six million barrels, 
which, to say nothing about the other forms of 
intoxicating liquors consumed, gives about five 
barrels for every man, woman and child in the 
city, and a much larger proportion to the actual 
drinkers of this beer. The drinking saloons in 
the adjoining city of Brooklyn receive annually 
about sixceen million dollars for intoxicating 
liquors from their customers, or about forty-five 
thousand dollars for each day in the year. The 
first cost of the intoxicating liquors sold in the 
Uni' ed States is annually about eight hundred 
and fifty million dollars, which is more than the 
cost of bread and meat combined, more than 
that of the woolen and cotton goods, boots 
and sboes, and sugar and molasses combined, 
more than half that of ail the steel and 
iron and sawed lumber combined, ten times as 
much as the cost of all the public education of 
the land, and one hundred and fifty times as 
much as the cost, of all our Home and Foreign 
Missions. The drink bill of this nation is more 
than two millions a day for every day in the 
year. This enormous aunual expenditure for 
intoxicating liquors is worse than wasted, since 





the consumption of these liquors brirgs upou- 
the country a long train of crimes sud maoeries,.. 


and adds greatly to the other expenses of society. 





The drinking usages of the American people, as 
shown by the quantity cf liquors annually con- 
sumed, constitute far the most serious evil in 
the whole land. Who, upon looking at the fig- 
ures and the facts, will say that a temperance 
reform is not among the very first necessities of 
our times, and also one of the imperative duties 
of patriotism and philanthropy? The pulpit 
and the press ought to speak in thunder tones, 
and do their utmost to arouse the public con- 
science to a proper realization of this monster 
evil. The task of banishing this evil from the 
land is a Herculean one, and this is a conclusive 
reason why all good men should combine their 
forces and act together to break down the rum 
power in this country. The friends of temper- 
ance should not fight each other, but should fight 
the common foe. 





Tuose of our readers, if indeed there are 
such, who use intoxicating drinks of any sort, 
will please read the following from Dr. W. H. 
Draper’s Address to the New York Academy of 
Medicine : 


“T cannot forbear to say a word inregard to what 
seems to me one of the most important changes in 
medical opinion and practice growing out of care- 
ful scientific observation of the effects of articles 
of diet in health and disease. I alluge to the pres- 
ent aspect of professional judgment on the alcohol 
question. I believe 1am speaking within bounds 
when I say that the majority of thoughtful pnysi- 
cians, who have studied carefully the effects of 
what is regarded as the moderate, as well as the 
immoderate, use of alcoholic beverages, are per- 
suaded that,as foods—excepting possibly in the 
febrile state—iheir value has been largely over- 
estimated, and that, in the normal condition of the 
body, they are not only quite unnecessary to the 
maintenance of healthful nutrition, but are always 
more or less baneful in their effects. That they 
add, as Matthew Arnold has said, to the agreeable- 
ness of life, that their use is universal, that 
through their stimulating influence upon the 
nervous centers they have been potent factors in 
the progress of civilization, and that they are of in- 
estimable value as stumulants aod anesthetics, are 
considerations eotirely apart from the facts con- 
cerning them which are especially interesting, 
namely, their effects upon nutrition. That these 
are harmful and deteriorating to such a degree as 
to constitute the most powerful cause of physical 
degeneration at the present day, there can, I think, 
be no question, The drift of professional opinion 
in this country and in Europe is surely tending 
toward the restriction of their use as articles of 
diet, and simply for the reason that they are the 
determining cause of many functional derange- 
ments and structural degenerations.” 


There are thousands in the world who do not 
sem to value either life or good health very 
highly, if they did they would not diink poison, 
They seem to be willing to take the risks of poison 
—no matter what happens. 





....-Dr. McGlynn’s doctrine of land is thus 
given briefly and, we suspect, unguardedly, in 
his letter to bis Archbishop: 

** My doctrine about land has been made clear in 

speeches, in reported interviews, and in published 
articles, and I repeat it here. I have taught, and I 
shall continue to teach, in speeches and writinge, as 
long as I live, that land is rightfully the property of 
the people in common, and that private ownersbip 
of lan is against natural justice, no matter by what 
civil Or ecclesiastical laws it may be sanctioned, 
and I would bring about instantly, if I could, such 
change of laws all the world over as would confis- 
cate private property in land without one penny of 
compensation to the miscalled owners.” 
This doctrine appears to us, as it does to the 
Archbishop, utterly indefensible and atrocious. 
We suppose it has grown out of Dr. McGlynn’s 
ultra-[rish position that the Irish land, having 
come into possession of the present holders by 
robbery two or three centuries ago, time cannot 
make its possession just. The same, he would 
say, is true of the holding of land generally—it 
was taken violent possession of after conquest, by 
kings, who gave it,to their favorites. No length 
of time and no failure of heirs of previous 
holders can, he would say, make the present 
possession legitimate, nor can any improve- 
ments made onit. The fallacy is patent, and the 
argument only specious. 


...-Gradually the strong organization of the 
Catholic Church is gettmmg the better of the 
rebellion of the friends of Dr. McGlynn. Last 
Sunday for the first time members were found to 
pass the collection baskets, although the amount 
received was not large. There was an immense 
meeting last Sanday night at the Academy of 
Masic, called by the Central Labor Union in 
support of Dr. McGlynn, ana addressed by lead- 
ing Catholic friends of his and by Henry George 
who began by saying that this was not ameeting 


whose temper was against religion. ‘“‘The omy~ 


spirit strong enough to regenerate the world 1s 
the religious spirit.” He concluded with the 
é . = . : 


“Tt is not a question of what we can do for our- 


selves, but it is what we cam de for otners. If peo- 
ple are leaving the Cuurch it 1s because ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery is used for oppression.” 


....At English contemporary, The Christian 
Commonweath, referring to the recent visit of 
the Bulgarian Deputies to the courts of Kurope 
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for the purpose of putting the case of their 
country before them, eays: 

* Where have the Bulgarians learned their politi- 
cal wisdom? From the Americans. Dr. Washburn, 
of Robert College, could tell a wonderful story. 
He has trained most of the young Bulgarian states- 
men. Quietly, for years past, these men have been 
gaining their knowledge through Anglo-Saxon 
sources, and their minds are saturated with Anglo- 
Saxon politics and theories of government. Thus 
a missionary college has made a young nation. 
Travelers say that the peaceful but active American 
mission work is met with everywhere in Turkey, 
European and Asiatic. Without political interven- 
tion, the Americans are winning their way by mora 
means throughout the East. What they are winl 
ning others are losing or neglecting.” 


....John Ruskin is as erratic as the statesman 
whom he defends in the following characteristic 
and noble paragraph of a letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette: 

‘+ In your comments on the position taken up by 
Lord Randolph Churchill with respect to Economies 
you do not appear to see more clearly than other 
members of the wise press confraternity that the 
war expenditure of all nations is now directed—not 
to their good or safety, but much—and even infl- 
nitely—to their narm ana peril, in paying their iron- 
mopgers for the manufacture of ironclads and 
stink-pots, and in maintaining the younger mem. 
bers of their governing bodies in the graceful, 
amusing, and certainly—I speak as an artist—deco- 
rative and dramatic—profession of arms.” 

** Decorative” is a thoroughly good word to 
apply to the profession of Arms, 


...-The President has submitted the Inter- 
state Commerce Bill to Attorney-General Gar- 
land to obtain his view as to the constitution- 
ality of the measure. Mr. Garland, when in 
the Senate, strenuously opposed a similar bill 
on the ground of unconstitutionality, and it 
would seem that he must, for the same reason, 
advise President Cleveland to veto the bill 
under consideration. Mr. Bayard, also, when 
a senator, opposed the former bill, though for 
other than constitutional reasons. We have 
fought against the bill because it forbids pools 
and local discrimination in rates, but we shouid 
be glad to pave it vetoed even on other 
grounds ; and with two members of the Cabinet 
on record against the measure there seems a 
possibility of veto. 


...-At is not the Roman Catholics only that 
are in trouble about the Kuights of Labor. A 
Latheran Church in Oshkosb, Wis., has voted 
that thirty Knights. amorg its members must 
e.ther leave the order or leave theChurch. Five 
or tix who were present at the meeting promised 
to remain true to the Church, while another ran 
out of the Church crying: “If that is your 
Bible, I want nothing to do with it.” This may 
well be a warning against the danger in our 
ehurches of putting unoecessary stumbliog- 
blocks before their members, and tyrannicaily 
imposing their will in place of the Word of God. 
The Bibie and Christianity itself are sometim«s 
made odious by that being charged to them 
which is simply a matter of one’s own private 
judgment. 


....Oace more we assure our readers that 
**A Catholic Layman,” whose second article, 
suggested by the case of Dr. McGiyun, we pub- 
lish this week, isa veritable and honored Ro- 
man Uatholic. The article is more on the disci- 
pline of the Cat.olic Church than on Dr. 
McGilynn’s case, and the frankness with which 
the writer speaks of the evils and corruptions in 
the Church will surprise many readers, They 
are at liberty to say that the only proper course 
for one who has such frelings is to withdraw 
from that Church ; but that is not easy for one 
whose faith clings to the Catholic Church as, 
with all its evils, the one true Church of Obrist. 
We are giad to publish these two articles as 
showing an undercurrent which Protestants do 
not often bave the chance to see, 


...+There is @ rumor that Secretary Manning 
is about to leave the Cabinet in order to become 
president of a bank just organized in this 
city. We hope it is unfounded. The 
country can ill afford to lose his services. 
His recent Treasurer’s Report contained the 
most masterly and sensible consideration of 
the tariff and silver problems that has been pub- 
lished. If bis reason for retiring 1 disgust at 
the shameful neglect by Congress of the two 
great financial issues before the country, we 
cannot blame him. It must be absolutely dis- 
heartening to try to get anything out of a Con- 
gress that is content if it can only vote away 
the country’s treasure in pensions and river and 
harbor jobs. 


..--Among late events indicating the ac- 
tivity of the Roman Catholics in the werk of 
foreign missions we may mention word has been 
received that Spanish Capuchins sent to the 


Caroline Islands, where the American Board has 


missions, have begun the erection of a church 
on the island of Yap. On December 5th eleven 
priests sailed from Marseilles for Northern and 
Central Japan ; and about the same time twenty- 
seven Trappist monks sailed for Natal. On 
October 20:h six missionaries and four sisters 
left for Micronesia and Melanesia. Three mis- 


sionaries embarked at Marseilles a month ago 
for China. 


+++ At last, after so many years, a fine batch 
of English saints have been added to the Roman 
Catholic hagiology. Fifty-four Eoglish martyrs 
who suffered death under Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth, all whose martyrdom was conclusively 
proved, have been admitted to the calendar of 
the beatified. Thomas More is the most dis- 
tinguished of them all, through Ouardinal John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Margaret 
Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury and mother 
of Cardinal Pole, are also of note. Somehow 
Rome has neglected the more numerous martyrs 
under Queen Mary. There is an advantage in 
being a Catholic martyr. 


-++eThe proposition in the Senate of the 
United States for an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, providing that “ the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or ubridged by the United States or by a 
state on account of sex” was last week defeated 
by a vote of sixteen yeas to thirty-four nays. 
There is not the slightest prospect at present 
that such a proposition would receive the sanc- 
tion of a sufficient number of state legislatures to 
place it in the Federal Constitution. We, never- 
theless, believe that woman’s suffrage will at 
last win the day. 


...-Senator Frye, in his speech of last week 
on the fishery question, presented a full list of 
all the outrages upon the rights of our fisher- 
men by the Canadian authorities reported to 
Secretary Bayard, which rights are protected by 
the treaty of 1818. He justiy claimed that the 
Government should not look upon these pro- 
ceedings with indifference, but should meet tbe 
exigency with a prompt and efficient remedy. 
The passage of the Edmunds Bill in the Senate 
by a practically unanimous vote, shows that 
that body means business on the fishery ques- 
tion. 


...-A curious story is telegraphed from Lin- 
coln, Neb., to the Herald that Brigham Young’s 
death and burial were a cunning fraud, and that 
he has lived ever since in concealment in Eng- 
land, but has lately returned and is now near 
Lincoln, from which place he will be taken to 
Salt Lake City and palmed off on the credulous 
Mormons as one who has risen from the dead, 
One can imagine the noise that would make, 
and that he would make a greater prophet than 
Joseph Smith with his revelations of the world 
from which he has returned. 


....We see no good reason why the effort to 
procure from the President a pardon for James 
D. Fish, the bank president of this city, who 
was actively participant in the swindling ras- 
calities of Ferdinand Ward, should prove a suc- 
cess. He was guilty of a bigh crime and was 
duly convicted of the same; and the fact that 
his position was previously one of respectability 
is no reason why he should not suffer the full 
penalty of the law. 


...-The business of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is four years behind, and that of 
the Court of Appeals of this State is about two 
years behind. The working capacity of both of 
these courts is overtaxed. More business comes 
to them each year than they can dispose of, and 
this involves a most injurious delay in the ad- 
ministration of justice. There ought to be 
prompt Jegislation corrective of this delay. 


.---The very curious announcement is made 
from Cincinnati that a contract has been signed 
for the purpose of putting on the road a theatri- 
cal company under the auspices and with the 
approval of the Catholic Church, with the object 
of collecting a fund for the relief of the creditors 
of the late Arch bishop Purcell. The venture is 
to atart very soon, but will not do business dur- 
ing Lent. 


---»Mr. Moody will be fifty years old next 
Saturday. In testimony of their appreciation 
of his good work his friends are making and 
soliciting gifte for the endowment of the two 
schools, one for young men and the other for 
young women, at Northfield, Mass., in which he 
is so deeply interested. We trust that not a few 
of our readers will send him their contribution. 


....While it is a general matter of surprise 
that the managers of the American School at 
Athens have not elected Dr. Sterrett as ite per- 
manent director, there is no question that Dr, 
Waldstein has special qualifications for the post, 
and we trust the efforts now making to raise a 
fund of a hundred thousand dollars for its en- 
dowment will be successful. 


.--A horrible revelation has come within a 
few days of innocent girls decoyed into worse 
than slavery in hormble dens attached to 
saloons in the mining camps of Michigan. The 
state legislature has acted promptly and the evil 
is likely to be instantly corrected. 


+.+» The Ballimore Methodist believes in separ- 
ate schools for the races, but notin the Freed. 
_men’s Aid Society supporting schools which ¢x- 
clude Negroes. Is is also very outspoken in the 





Cauikins matter, as we have noticed, 


TO OUR READERS. 


Ir may interest some of our readers to know 

that Tue INDEPENDENT is not only known, 
appreciated and read by those of them liv- 
ing in the United States, but that it has a 
great army of readers over the entire 
globe. 

On Saturday we received subscriptions 
from New Zealand,which were thirty days 
reaching us, and this morning we received 
one from Egypt, and so it goes, nearly 
every day of the week we are in direct 
communication with all parts of the world. 
We subjoin a list of the countries outside 
of the United States in which Tux Inpz- 
PENDENT is taken by regular subscribers: 
The several provinces of Canada, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Ger- 
many, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, Sandwich 
Islands, India, China, Japan, Ceylon, Siam, 
Korea, Persia, Syria, Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Turkey in Asia, Turkey in Kurope, 
Bulgaria, Greece, West Africa, East Africs, 
South Africa, Egypt, Newfoundland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, U.S. de Colombia, Bra- 
zil, Chili. 

To some of these subscribers the paper is 


two months on its way before being re- 
ceived. 

Toe influence of Toe IND&PENDENT, 
therefore, is world-wide, and we hope 
always for the best. 

Although we have subscribers scattered 
throughout nearly all the foreign coun- 
wies, we are still willing, and, indeed, very 
giad, to receive subscriptions from those of 
our American friends who desire the larg- 
est, the ablest, and the best religious and 
literary weekly published in the world. 
The cost of the paper, only four or five 
cents a week, is »0 little in comparison with 
what one receives, that we often wonder that 
our list is not so large as to be unmanage- 
able. Until it arrives at that point we shall 
probably continue to ask people to sub- 
scribe for it. 

The following are our favorable 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
One month.......@ .30/One year....... .§ 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50)/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 
Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the above, and any one wishing to raise 
a club should read the following 


. OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ..................@2.50 each, 
Three 3 ovcccbecebiseonds -o &13 * 
Four * Seredccccccosccoscs MOB 8 
Five . Sebedebessonseandés 2.00 


Any number over tive at $2.00 each. 

Sampie copies of Toe INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

OLUB LIST FOR 1887. 

Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money by con- 
sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. We have filled a large number of 
orders during the past month for other 
papers and magazines, and shall be glad to 
receive any further orders. 


RENEWALS. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their: expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 
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THE PHCNIX ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LONDON. 
THERE is certainly great truth in the old idea 
that proper deference should be paid to age, especi- 
ally when coupled with excellence, and this leads us 
to think that the Phenix Assurance Company of 
London, which was established 104 years azo, is en- 
titled, thoroughly so, to what it has achieved, viz., 
a macnificent reputation. 
One can scarcely imagine the great benefit this 
Company has done during the last 104 years in the 
prompt payment of fire losses, which have amounted 
tomorethav seventy-five million dollars, thus en- 
abling men to rebuild their homes and places of busi- 
ness, and saving many persons from actual ruin, 
and that this good work is still going on, 
not confined alone tothe Home country, but through 
the establishment of its United States branch, scat- 
tering its favors throughout this country. 
The Company has Agencies established at the im 
portant points in this country, andisa prompt and- 
liberal Company to do business with. It has essets 
in the United States amounting to $1,87,174.75, and a 
surplus of 833; per cent. of that amount, or vver 8600, 
000. We feel great pride in any successful Insur 
ance Company which can number fifty years of act- 
ive business service, and more particularly when 
more than a century old, with so clean a record ag 
the Phenix Assurance Compauy, of London, 





PATENT BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Our readers have doubtless noticed for some time 
past the advertisement of Mr. Joel McComber, the 
famous shoe-maker of this city. He 1s the inventor 
and manufacturer of McComber's patent Boots 
Shoes aud Lasts, and his place of business is at 52 
East 10th Street, New York. This popular shoe-makez 
is indeed doing wondrous things in his special line 
of business, He insists alwaye on making a shoe to 
fit the foot and in not making the foot fit the shoe, On 
a fair personal trial of his shoes we find:nis philosoplty 
as well as his work,to be good. Thousands,as we know, 
agree with us. He has customers inevery section 
of the United States, in Canada, England, Germany, 
South America and every other part of the world, as 
his books now show. He has certain rules of meas- 
urement to go by, and the Czar of Russia could not 
induce him—even with a free gift of his crown—to 
vary a hair’s-breadth from them. He measures the 
foot as it is, good or ill-sbaped, as it may be, and 
then, no matter what the fashion is, he’ produces a 
shoe that is comfortable and can be used. Those in 
want of such an article of comfort and luxury should 
employ, ae we have done, Joel McComber. Those 
who live in distant places cap have these shoes 
specially made, of the best material only, and sold 
at reasonable prices, by sending an order by postal 
card for a free, illustrated price tist. giving full par- 
ticulars in re to this useful invention, also 
rules for self mearurement, etc, eader, send 
that postal card, at the cost of only one cent, 


directed as above, and you will get by return mail 
the pamphlet spoken of. 
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the firm is made a special feature and is a deservedly 
popular one. 





L. Clemens, well-known as “ Mark Twain,” and per- 
haps more than any other is the fact that itis the 
great hot-bed, so tospeak, of Insurance Companies. 
more Insurance Companies. Life 
and Fire, to the square inch in Hertford than an 

other ay in the United States, and thet is not all, 
the standing of the Hartford Fi 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Tue twenty-second annual statement of this com- 
pany is padliehed in another column, While not 
among e largest of life insurarce com- 
panies. it is actually amone the strongest 
ap ‘ as in assets, $1,625.383. Its sur- 
plus is within a fraction of $400,000, under; the Con- 
necticut standard, which is more exacting than that 
of New York. It has gained $160,000 th 


managers are very caged and careful men, of the 
rity. Policy-bolders in this compan 

ought to be well satisfied with its condition, T. W. 

pags Sa President and T. V. Hudson, the Sec- 
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INDIA PONGEES, 


Fine- Designs and Best Quality, 


25 PER CENT. REDUCTION. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


RICHLY EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Hamburg Embroideries, 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, etc., 
NOW OPEN. 


Proadovay KH { oth st. 


NEW YORK. 


THE PURCHASE OF SsTOLEN 
BONDS. 


Tuts is the age of bonded securities, that 
like bank bills, pass from hand to hand, 
and perform no inconsiderable currency 
service in the financial machinery of the 
country. Such bonds, with their attached 
coupons, are changing owners at the rate 
ofmillions every day. Taey are liable to 
be stolen, and not infrequently some of them 
are stolen; and then pass into the market, 
aad are bought in good faith. 

Manifestly the thief acquires no lawful 
possession by his theft; but, if the stolen 
bords are purchased by others, in good 
faith, without any collusion with the thief, 
or any knowledge of his act, their title is 
a legal one, though thatof the vendor may 
have been vicious. This question has sev- 
eral times arisen in courts of justice; and 
in regard to it, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that ‘* coupon 
bonds of the ordinary kind, payable to bear- 
er, pass by delivery, and a purchaser of 
them in good faith, is unaffected by the 
want of title in the vendor. The burdenof 
proof, ina question of good faith, lies on 
the party who assails the possessien.” 

This is, obviously, the right view. Pur- 
chasers, in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, have a right to presume that 
the vendor of bonded securities, made pay- 
able to the bearer and therefore negotiable 
by simple delivery, is their lawful possess- 
or, and hence, fully competent to effect the 
transfer. They are under no obligations to 
trace the prior history of these securities, 
apy more than that of a bank bill, and de- 
termine, before making the purchase, 
whether they had been stolen, either by the 
vendor himself, or by some other party. It 
would not be possible to do this; and if it 
were required asarule of law, then the 
rule would be equivalent to the exclusion 
of allsuch securities from the exehanges 
of the markets. No man would buy them 
if his title might in this way be vitiated. 
Innocent purchasers of stolen bonds ought 
to be protected in their title as against any 
prior claim. The holders of coupon bonds 
must take care of them, andso take care of 
them that they are not stolen. This is 
generally done by the promptings of their 
own interests; but where they fail to do it 
civil society, though it will punish the thief 
and all parties acting in complicity with 
bim, and dispossess both of the stolen prop- 
erty, will not underteke to perpetuate the 
title as against the rights of innocent pur- 
obasers. The rights of the latter have been 
honestly and lawfully acquired; and not to 
protect them would be to do them an act ef 
injustice, besides deranging the financial 
machinery of society. 








Those who hold securities of the class in | therefrom, and who during this service 
question, must take the hazard of holding | were disabled and still retain the disability; 
them. If they do not wish to d> this, then | and thus dealing with the families of sul- 
their remedy isto change them for reg- | diers and sailors who were killed or died in 
istered bonds, that do not pass by delivery. | the service of their country. The people 





THE PENSION ROLLS. 


Tue pension rolls:show an increase in 
1885 and 1886 of 20,658 pensioners, after 
deducting the decrease by death. The an- 
nual amount now paid for pensions is $44,- 
708,627. The average amount to each pen- 
sione. is $122 23. The amount thus paid, 
since 1861, is the huge sum of $808,624,. 
811.57. Tais is certainly a very generous 
expression of the nation’s gratitude to the 
brave and patriotic men who periled life 
and limb and fought for the Unsion in the 





hour when a causeless Rebellion was seek. | 5¢!Gsnness. 


ing its destruction. There is no difference 
of opinion among the American people as 
to the wisdom and propriety of thus deal- 
iog with the soldiers and sailors who were 
in the service of the Government duriog 
the war, who were honorably discharged 








NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 


A great many of our subscribers are fortunately able to hold as investments stocks 
of the New York City Banks, while others may wish to invest in them. We have, for 
their information and guidance, compiled the following table, giving the items impor- 
tant fora person to know who wishes to invest in or who already has investments in 
our City Banks. It will prove an interesting table to cut out and keep for future 





reference : 
Capital, 

BE ic 060.600 600996000 sn00 20a. disenns #3,000,000 
American Exchange.........-s-sseeceees 5,000,000 
BP ccs Socccchsescccenscotencescese 250,000 
PN .sevcccuseseeas easasevaceocs 1,000,000 
Butchers’ & Drovers’..........0.ceeeeses 300,000 
Geband Maen sks ccc cos cdevsedscive 2,000,000 
Gas btbnike cisctccgcscvctecesdeidsete 300,000 
ii cds starr spnatenin eset 450,00 
GMA on ccccqocccccncceepeccaccesess 300,000 
iccenctebens -canpecatactacssceane wee 1,000,000 
CEE cacccccccesesonsnsreeccoeeuseas 600,000 
QOMREROTSD «000 o ccc cccesccccccccccseces 5,000,000 
Compmnerolal..... ccscccccce.cs coocs ose 900,000 
Continental. ....... o0esecseceeesioc deauas 1,000,000 
GRID 65 0 vccicccrcccivteseccseess oes 200,000 
Corn Exchange .......--s.sseeseees os 1 060,000 
Wass River .nccyece cc cccccsccccccsecses 250,000 
Bieventh Wadd........ccccccce.cccccees 100,000 
Witte Mathowal...cccccocccce scecccecseds 150.000 
Piaes Matemel . ooccccccccccccccessescte - 500,000 
Foarth National........cccccccccsccsccs 3,200,000 
Valtom National .....ccccccccccescccccess 300,000 
TE BRGRRDe antec e2 cwntnedcdhice scorers 100,000 
GeO eos occciccsccesd 6000 ccccvedevese 1,000,000 
am «ocd cities dns vi cc cbicic cccctsvesves 200,000 
German-American ..........06 cseeceeees 750,000 
German-Exchange........ ..ccssseseeees 200,000 
GemMOMIA. 020 cacsccccccccoccccscccccsces 200 000 
Gane Wiei, 06.0000 cacesconesrcveccogeens 200,000 
ee ee ae 1,000,000 
TROTD. c cccccccccccsescese cnssvesocceces 100,000 
Importers’ & Traders’...............0065 1,500,000 
BPR vc dccccccescocessctivevssvevoss 500,00 
Leather Manufactarers’...............4 600.000 
Fhetbiiis ds coc cccecencvcs acecedsiovces 300,0U0 
WAR AND o 6.5.0.06 0c cvvecees ceveccesecers 2,050,000 
Madieon Square... ........cccce- cscs oes 200,000 
BEE, cco ctecseseccvesccetcaceesenssess 500,000 
PMI bs 0.6406 dacccccccctecectctesss 2,000,000 
Mechanics’ & Traders’..............-0-- 200,000 
MePOGBUG: 6c i ccccccccccce cccvececcnces 1,000.000 
Wee nic ds civcciccccccdvtcssdocdovcss 2,000,000 
Merchants’ Exchange.........-++.+.+0+ 600,000 
Metropolis.....cccceseceeecees esccaewll 300,000 
Metropolitan (im lig.)....ccccccccccccsce sovccces 
Mount Morris... .cccccccccccccccccccceces 100,( 00 
WN TN. bocce ccced pees ccccdscccece 100.000 
PMIIB iid dicedas ccvcne de tecdeccesencs 500,000 
Wow TetBvccevecaprccceccdessdcseccccces 2,000,000 
New York Produce Exchange............ 1,000,000 
New York National Exchange............ 300,000 
Tiame, BAG. OOe ages ove cncccecccvvceccciae 200,000 
Tit. TAMAR a o.0. 00:00:80: 000 0:0s:00 cneseonge 750,000 
EE TIO 5 060. 5.000 4008 66hs.ceunnes 100,000 
Worth Amrerles. 0000 cccccccccccccccesees 700,000 
PE  cecicndacesdvcccncessesee cess 240 000 
NEE cconcedecnesdsshbdhbassedene et 300.000 
Pacific..... panadnsth «ed ccedneren sens open 422,700 
Bat iicccaneddccqciters seogensesscapegsnns 2,0: 0,000 
Peco cnccegsareacaceaconsesonntecces 200,000 
Pl hadcesctniadess eneheeieakeumneks 1,000,000 
WN onc gccseccce csccncenscacscceeses 128,000 
Repanlle.....cccoc:soccesces soccccceses 1,500,000 
Seaboard..... deb ib les. ve veest deste de. oe 500,000 
Second National............sseeeseeeeee 300,000 
Bovemth Ward........cccccccccccvccsess 300,000 
Shoe and Leather..............-s0505 + 500,000 
Ge RAs 6nd ccna e be cdevieedaic oosi 200,000 
Wd, TOI oc. oc cient cece cscesteccopecges 500,000 
Deke OF Mew Tete cccagsscsscnccccesse 800,000 
Third National......... bddetedrrdorcere 1,000,000 
po) FS Perens Pere § 1,000,000 
Twelfth Ward.........+.+ Seedevecessss - 100,000 


Union National (in liq.).......+s+see0+++ 1,200,000 
United States...cccccccecccacccecssenes 500,000 
Wet Miicccccoccenaccececocecnccsosses 200,000 


Net 
Profita, 

$1,671,700 
1,582,000 
303,000 
1,479,6° 0 
266,400 
572,000 
212,000 
415,900 
4.800,800 
1,978,700 
344,300 
3,125,600 
31,600 
280,800 
28.200 
1,048,000 
150,300 
92,100 
160.200 
5,111,500 
1,315,100 
231,900 
580,300 
1,175,300 
127,600 
196,900 
294,000 
297.000 
50,900 
791,400 

35,300 
3,119,800 
231,100 
503,400 
93,900 
950,100 
17,800 
442,500 
1,389,900 


Last 
Sales. 


$175% 
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heartily approve, as they should, of all just 
and proper legislation to secure this relief. 
There has, however, been an increasing 


tendency in both Houses of Congress, and 
in both parties, to multioly pension bills 
and consequently pension expenss, and to 
pass special bills to pension individuals, far 
beyond the demands of justice or the ut- 
most generosity to the soldiers and sailors 
engaged in the war. There can be no 
doubt that there is a political motive be 
hiod tunis tendency, and that one object 
sought alike by both parties is 
what is known as the ‘‘soldier vote.” So 
far as pension legislation is based upon and 
controlied by this motive, it is merely parity 

It is simply an attempt by 
patronage through law t» bribe the ‘‘sol- 
dier vote” at the expense of the people. 
We think that the time has come for Con- 
gress to call a halt on this subject, and re- 
member that those who pay taxes have 
some rights that ought to be respected. 
All the pensions are paid by the people 
through taxation. 


to cuurt 


quar. 


bi-mo. 


quar. 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for money for mercantile 
purposes has been good in the local money 
market, and borrowers have realized no 
difficulty in getting ail they required at 
ruling rates. For speculative purposes, 
however, there was a very moderate de- 
mand, owing to the general quiet there is 
experienced in the: stock market, The 
bank statement shows that fuods are accu- 
mulating at this center as the result of the 
flow of currency from the interior hither, 
and the condition is probably more favora- 
ble than the figures indicate, as the state- 
ment is made up on the basis of averages. 
Advices from the principal interior centers 
report money abundant and easy, with sup 
plies increasing and more willingness to 
loan at lower rates. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 4@5 per cent., and time loans 
are quoted 4@4} percent, Discount rates 
have ruled steady, with fair offerings of 
commercial paper. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 44@5} per cent. discount, 
four months at 54@6, and good single- 
named paper at 6@7}. 





STOCK MARKET. 


The feature of the week in the stock 
market was the sharp decline that took 
place in the early part, which was brought 
about by the pressure to sell by European 
holders, owing to the serious apprehen- 
sions that prevailed in regard to the possi- 
bilities of war being declared. The weak 
condition of the market caused it to yield 
easily to the opslaught of the bears, which 
was checked, however, by later cable re- 
ports that the scare was without founda- 
tiop. The market gradually regained its 
strength, and at the close was buoyant. 

Tne Jabor strike has been instrumental 
in imparting an unsettled feeling, and the 
Inter-State Commerce Bill being still used 
with much effect as an unfavorable lever in 
the influencing of values. Toe trading nas 
been moderate in the latter part of the 
week, and the developments have been 
witnout important significance. 


U. 8. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
dull with but few transactions. Prices, 
however, were firm. The following are 
the closing quotations: 


arek o— « i... 4ekt6) 
43g0, 1891, rem. .. Ourrency ¢ = 
4298, 189), Coup...116 U's Currency 6s. a is - 
4a, WO). ree...... 8 22 54) Currency ta, "97 131 - 
iv07, coup... 128%  (28%%| Durrency te. '%.li4kg — 
ree per cents. 100 — |Ourrency ts. #. - 








BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last 
showed a further increase in the reserve 
of $8,502,075. The surplus now amounts to 
$22,298,450. The changes in the averages 
showed un increase in loans of $1,602 800 
an increase in specie of $3.053,100, a de- 
crease in legal tenders of $1,174,200, an in- 
crease in net deposits of $2,900,900 and a 
decrease in circulation of $40,400. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Asis well known to our readers the man- 
agement of the New York and New Eng- 
land Railroad was changed s few weeks 
since, and Mr. Wm. P. Shinn, the Vice- 
President of the road is now the chief ex- 
ecutive officer, with offices at 244 Federal 
St., Boston, Maes. 

It is asserted that the road will very soon 
have a direct line between New York and 


Boston, and tbat negotiations are now in — 


progress to that end. 
Under the direction of Mr. Shing we 
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have no doubt the success of the road is an 
assured thing. 

Mr, Henry M. Knapp, who has served 
the National Shoe and Leather Bank of this 
city for many years as cashier, has re- 
signed to go into active business, and Mr. 
Augustus M. Scriba has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy, to take effect on February 
1st. 

Mr. Scriba comes to the bank with a most 
exeellent reputation, being intimately and 
very favorably known to ail of the banks in 
this vicinity as the late capable and efficient 
bank examiner. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Exchange Fire Insurance Company 
has dcclared a semi-annual dividend of 3} 
per cent., payable February 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co. 


1 Nasean St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 

other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 

and sold on commission at the New York Stock 

Exchange. or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 

margin. 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and seld DIRECT at current marke 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





BAWKING HOUSE 


GUO.K. SISTARE'S SONS, 


16 AND 18 BROAD ST.,, 


NEW YORK. 


New York Steam Company 


of the City of New York. 


We offer to capitalists and investors 7,500 shares of 
the ful) paid up capital stock of the New York Steam 
Company for the purposes of the company in fur- 
ther extending its district system of steam supply to 
the city of New York. 

The first subscription will consist of an offering of 
2,50) shares at 90 per cent., payable in monthly install- 
mentsof lv per cent 

The capital of said company is $7,500,000. 

The company has no bonded indebtedness what- 
ever. 

Its real estate is valued at $1.50),000. 

Its business is to furnish steam for dwellings, 
hotels, manufactories, elevators, engines, steam 
presses, etc., at any pressure, and for a)] purposes re- 
quired in the entire city. 

During the last few months business has been done 
up-town, and has been most successful. 

Pipes are laid and steam pow on in ith and Madi- 
ison Aves., between 538d and 67th Sts., and Madison 
and 6th Aves. 

Down town the company supplies steam to 436 en- 
gines for power, and to over four hundred different 





LOMBARD 
Investment Company. 


6 PER CENT. MORTGAGES 


Real Estate. 
PRINC Pal AND INTEREST "GUARANTEED. 
For tull inforaeter, vibe tt t the 
AGERCY. 


Bar NT Roper 55 LIBERTY STREET 
CHARLES Dit ec inson'’ General Manager. 


(ARES 8% 


feomose First Mo 8, meee? 
Spe om t. semi-annual - 
me of principal and interest remitted ray of 
charge. secured on Real Estate in Minne. 
pails ce smprovod ta ~{y. a LR lowa, or 
o six times the loan, upon 
one jeeetie — polled National Li of 6 


ae Tnvestine, r forms and particulars to 
8. H. BAKER satpcpat tenga oms 


0 S4ML, RB. MacLEAN 


SAFEST OF ALL 


invesTifnits 


Guaran ortgage 7 te 8 
tse a ceut. pe Interest. Bends. 
he » Meaneeeoe ty gad and Investment Company, 











8 ward. Prompt paymen 
of Principal an terest Cou *, gue a n an 
iqeod to | ler witbout charge. Leca- 
the Bien. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Ample capital. Wide connections. e Con- 
gregationatist. 1: for form, circ: and refer- 
ences beiore you invest w. 


W. B. CLARK. Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


. Bes Eicincs. oo hig A of sto, 
ay Ree ry owa ortgage also 





~aentunes (ite own obligation) 
first deposited with th 
American Loan and Trust Ce., of New York. 
Ahoutant references. 


6 NET pcg... 





Interest 
Satisfaction suaran- 
ereaces and sample 
forms. 

Db. &. WEKSTER. Grand Forks. Dak 


Through the 
nd and Reliable 


ST ;. 
NESTE iran i MORTGAGE C 60, 


President.’ LAWRENCE, KAN. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Mort Farm Loans, also the 














’s Ten Year res, based w its 

up Capital and Assets of over $050,000. No 

11 years’ E: with absolute satis- 

Braneh 5.Y. 

.¥.Ofiee, 137 ‘Bway,CC Hine & Son, Agts 
THE NaTionaL Fal F aNd THER Bank, 
Yorx, Jan. 28tb, 1887. 


Pay M. aNape neue resigned the Cashiersh! 
thie benk. to Aes 4 ‘o sco aoe ress 
city. Bee seen appointed to all ¢ 
dG appointment tu 


va 
to take ef- 


Its present stations are a1 Cortlandt and Dey Ste., 
and in East 5éth St. 

The demands upon it for further development are 
very large, and applications from all quarters for 
steam facilities are daily increasing to such an ex- 
tent that the growth last year was 50 per cent. 

Present earnings realized on operation show a net 
pro£t of 40 per cent. on gross sales, 

Full particulars with regard to the organization, 
officers, Directors, and present and prospective busi 
ness of thecompany may be had at our office. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON. BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 
Capital $500,000 
Surplus 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Basiness 
wwe RECTORS: 
of al Gykbs «Fi FIELD. 


AMES W. ALEXANDER 
T. W. PEAR SaLL. 


EQUITAULE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY}. 








WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. expert 
banking woanertions ‘six 

loaned; no Ly) no delays of 

$600,000. bonds; pay 7 twice the lucome; 

Principal and Inter- "| pee ready to deliwar; 


pital ; 
CAPITAL, loaned no 
est Cuseranteed. 
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LOANS. 
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A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


BANKERS, 











37 and 39 Wall &t., N. Y. 


Choice Investment Securities at desirable prices. 
Send for circulars and Statements 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN, 
CHIC., ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC, 
CHIC., MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. & MANITOBA. 


VARIOUS ISSUES OF THE ABOVE CUMPANIKES 
AND UTHER HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENT BONDS 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & OO., 


30 NASSAU STREET, New York, 


FARM LOANS. 


7 |g ey Ay Wm. L. 
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Huron "Collese. , Bruniwiek, Ne 
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PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 


6s and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 2% AND 25 NASSAU SBt., 


N. Y. 
Per Cent. Gua teed. Couservative 





trol of our centrally locat 
oO: 6 Dakota side our field embraves the six 
Hed River Valiey counties conseining 13,008 farms 
and 1, 0. —— . a ation 
of *, — a. ties in the 
‘erri Bonds d'Warrants for sale. yy)! for 
‘orm’ fniormation an erences. DAKOTA 

TH T COMPANY. ‘band Forks, Dakota. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established ..................004- 1857. 
REAL ESTATE bx oMaiisish? 


PROPERTY F RENTED x 


TAXES “ ‘na. oa ae looked after and 
LOANS rs ant Mortgage for s term 


years carefully negotiated. 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Aad ENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


Jacksosville, Lil. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 











menEe M. CRANE, President, 
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HAYDEN «< DICKINSON, 
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DIVIDENDS. 


XCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 41 AND @ 
Pink AnD 47 WiLL1aM Sts., New Yor«, Janu- 
ary 13th, 1887.—The Board of Directors bave declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE HALF 
PEt CENT., payable February ist, 1887, Transfer 
books will be closed from January Mth to February 
Ist. G. W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary, 
( FFIC® OF THE AMERICAN EXOBANGE FIRE 
INSURANCE OGnrA eae o pase 
Yor«, anuacy isih, 1887, 
pesttiain DIVIDEND, 
A dividend of FOU (4) PER CENT. has been de- 


clared payable on 
THOMAS CLARK, Jz, 
Vice-Prisiaent and Secretary. 
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Weekly Blarket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(Por the Week ending Saturday, January 29th, 1887 


@25 
193¢ @21 
-- 193¢ @201¢ 
15 @21 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............22 @75 
“ 2 @50 
Young Hyson, “ oa 116 @70 
nD, « Mt | cecenseosesne Gee 
English Breakfast, ‘ ............18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. .....cccccceees- — @ 6% 
Crushed......... RECO ELIE. pak 6% 
Powdered....... eatthe addeecnacy 6 @ 
Granulated, Stan eoccccee 5K@ 615 % 
Standara A......... boneenee o206s 535 @— 
BOD DP RNIOG * ows cice cccsccoss — @ 
BENNIE NOME 005scrctocceseve 4K%@ 5 
WN 85 0406446650000900008 thane — @ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........53 @57 
WDE: bak ca sbibcatices bt @52 


FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, % bbL, (200 Ibs.) ae 
“* Gloucester No. 2 


Codfish, boneless, 60 he ios ? ib.. . 

“* — Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, iceland, smoked, A 10 
Herring, Mediam, scaled, @ box....... 19 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


OO sees Sea ee 5 7 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade................. 6 60 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best ‘grade.. --. 5 50 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 6 45 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. . seoeee 5 60 
Pas:ry White cccccces 6 80 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ............ 4 25 
Bniliant XXX Family...........-----+ +... 5 00 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 30 


XX Fancy he oy Wheat..... eee 
Good Value XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 25 
Rye Flour, Fancy State ——* ° Pr 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 
Superlative Graham Flour, 


GCM PEAS. 22. ccccccccevecece. covece 
Corn Flour. fro rom Southern White Corn... 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








Pee ae Ye 
¢ datae< @— 10 
Phindctphie I =18 @— 15 





Btate and Western, Springs.....- § @— 9 
Fowls.......... epucceecee ovcaces - 8 @— 11 
Spring Ducks... .... ecrcccce = 9 @— 18 
PR SE a eee —-7 @9 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbi..... Asbeocd #1 37@2 00 
° WHORE, .ccccvccccsccceccces 1 15@2 25 
I Ms obec onatcchdesseee 
bage, per 100............ 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbi 
L. I,. per bbi.. 
Turnipe, white, per bbi 
SM i: 60 vcbiih kv ouce sésede 1 @0@: 50 
Oarrote,per 100 bunches........ «- T@1 25 
SS WE Us osccecaccesccesoces 75@1 50 
POOMMGS, DET B. ....66 .vcccccoscoce 1 00@1 50 
Cranberries, Oupe Cod, per crate... 2 50@3 50 
Jersey, per crate...... 2 0U@3 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fia., choice to fancy,per ~ 2 Any 25 
Apples, Baidwin, per bbl @ 3 50 


“*  Greenings, per bbi ........ 3 730 3 30 
** Russets, per bbl......... 2 00@ 38 00 
wae eae 4 50@ 3 00 
** Beilflower, per bbl,...... 2 50@ 3 00 
Bickory Na's, per bueh...... ee-- 126@ 1 50 
Pecans, per fh......... bdedeR ones 9@ 15 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 








Applee, sliced........ sesbpeae ok6040 5 @6 
QAM isca cc cccvccccvccos: 5K@ 6 
Foc cece co ccenccn cons 114 @138 

WARD, Ds osc ccckccsvscccccete 12 @18 
“* unpeeled ....... Jodccccdsvese 51g@ 64g 
QI, cane ncasdaccessees @382 

IEEE, PROUOES « c cscccccdevccse gece 10 @ 2, 

PIED obi bssvcc cages cstsaces 10 @10% 

EE icctagincseiessen- 0500 axbt 17 @20 

Whortleberries.................. ... 64@ 7 





WooL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
x, _ and above, Washed Fleece. . ees 


No. 1. 
No, 2. “ “ 31988 
X, and above, Washed Fleece is be -. B2@r?3a 





New Yorx Strate, Micu., W1s., and inv.— 


No, 1. eees 87 @38 
No. 2. a + i cavinnd » $86@37 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Supverior............. +++ + 36@42 
COMBIN:? WOOL. 
Medium, washed...... iveceeand eee 89@40 
bd upwashed............ sosee. SU@SL 
er spemema 
nw c 
Saat} 20@ 30 





BE, T. HOLMES, Treas, 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue affairs of the dry goods market have 
drifted along without any special feature of 
importance occurring during the week. A 
quiet feeling still prevails, except in some 
of the departments, where re-orders have 
given a show of activity to the trade. 
Nothing has transpired to impair the exist- 
ing confidence there is felt in the future 
being freighted with a steady as well as 
profitabie business. The outlook continues 
favorable, and the present luli is due more 
or less to legitimate influences. The spirit 
of conservatism that seems to permeate all 
the transactions of the trade still prevails, 
and prevents the expanding of speculative 
tendencies. The business of the week was 
moderately active and a fair distribu- 
tion of staple and department goods 
was made by the leading jobbers. 
The movement on account of back orders 
was interrupted to some extent by the diffi- 
culty in making shipments by steamer to 
Southern ports, some of the lines having 
been compelled to decline freights because 
of a strike among the freight handlers. 
There is stili in the market a large force of 
wholesale buyers from all sections of the 
country, but some of those who appeared 
about the end of last month have about 
completed their early purchases, and are 
making preparations to return home... Ac- 
counts from the interior are in the main 
favorable, the jobbing trade in the West 
and South having started up under encour- 
aging auspices, judging by the numerous 
reorders that are already being received by 
the commission houses. Collections are 
reported satisfactory by most of the com- 
mission houses, and jobbers state that the 
majority of their customers are meeting 
their payments with commendable prompt- 
itude, although—as is always the case— 
some of the smaller dealers are a little be- 
hind in their settlements. 





OOTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, AND DRESS GOODS. 


No fault isto be found with the condition 
of the cotton goods department.as the prin- 
cipal jobbers and agents are doing a good 
steady business. Prices are firm and stocks 
are in excellent shape, and much smaller 
than at the corresponding time in former 
years. Brown sheetings, bleached goods, 
cambrics, and wide sheetings continue in 
steady demand, and corset jeans and sa- 
teens are more active in first hands, and 
firm at the late advance. Cotton flannels 
are in moderate request and steady at cur- 
rent quotations. Cottonades are moving 
in very fair quantities, and agents report a 
moderately good business in denims, chev- 
iots, fancy woven shirtings, ticks, checks, 
stripes, plaids, etc., at firm prices. White 
goods, quilts, table damasks and scrims 
are (loing well, and desirable makes are in 
light supply and firm io price. Agents re- 
port a good, steady demand for dress ging- 
hams by buyers on the spot, and a good 
many re-orders for leading makes of plaids, 
plain shades, bourettes, tufted and eorded 
effects, jacquards, etc., are coming for- 
ward by mail and wire. Staple checks and 
fancies are in fair demand, light supply and 
firm. Fancy crinkled seersuckers, also 
seersucker stripes and chambrays, are 
doing very well, and many styles are sold 
ahead by agents. 

Dress goods were fairly active in first 
hands, and new business, coupled with de- 
liveries on account of back orders, reached 
a liberal aggregate amount. All-wool and 
worsted fabrics are very firm owing to the 
advance in the staple at the London wool 
sales. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The principal attraction in this depart- 
ment was the auction sale of the important 
lines of some of the prominent mills fine 
worsteds and woolens. 

With respect to the general market 
for heavy-weight coatings and _ suit- 
ings, there is nothing to remark 
save that buyers spent so much of 
the time at the auction sale that they made 
little endeavor to attempt to test the 
effect of the outcome upon agents. Fair 
new orders were reported for satinets, 
Kentucky jeans are doing fairly well, and 
seem to be in comparatively good shape. 
Ocoatverings are slow for the time being. 





The course of the market for wool dress 
fabrics in plain and fancy weaves and 
novelties is without essential change, 
leading makes being in strong posi- 
tion, as a result ‘of free deliveries on 
previous orders; while new business is 
at firm prices and of fair aggregate. Fian- 
nels sell in about the usual way for the sea- 
son at steady prices. Blankets are quiet, 
as are also shawis and skirts. Cotton ho- 
siery and light underwear continue in fair 
demand by package buyers, and leading 
makes are moviog with considerable free- 
dom on account of back orders. Agents 
report rather more inquiry for wool ho- 
siery and heavy underwear for next fall, 
but actual business in this connection has 
hardly started up as yet as regards opera- 
tions for next fail. Jerseys are in good re- 
quest at first hands, but fancy knit woolens 
remain quiet. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There continues to be a free movement 
of wool, cotton and other dress fabrics in 
exeeution of back orders, and in no quarter 
is there the least unpleasant experience in 
the way of cancellations. For that matter 
buyers are still urging more rapid deliver- 
ies, and the enly complaint anywhere is 
that which is occasioned by delays in the 
movement of goods consequent upon diffi- 
culties with interiur transporiation abroad 
occasioned by the late severe storms. New 
business in several departments is pro- 
gressing in an encouraging manner, and 
the indications for a brisk spring trade are 
quite as flattering as tney have been at any 
previous time this month. Some fair 
orders are being placed for novelies in 
wool dress tubrics and mixtures for near 
fuiure delivery, but staple goods on tne 
Spot are seiling only in moderate quanti- 
ties. Printea French sateens and noveli- 
ties in taucy couons and mixtures are 
doing very weil, while in white gvods 
the volume of business continues wo be 
quite up to a fullaverage tur the season. 
proideries still meet wisd quite satisfactory 
movement. In housekeeping limens there 
is w steady trade that reaches good propor- 
tions, and the market Cuulinues to show a 
very steady tone. Cotton hosiery is selling 
in a salisiaciory Manner, as are also fabric 
gloves and mutts, woile far Oruers ar. 
noted for kuit woul underwear, gioves anu 
wool hysiery for future delivery. ‘he im- 
poris of dry goods at this port for the pas 
week and since January lot, 1887, compare 
as follows Witao tue same perivdof tae jast 


two years: 

For tne week. 1887, 1886, 
Botered at the port.... ...... $2,612,399 $2,301,328 
Thrown om the mar«el...... « 2,904,566 2,832,403 


Bnvered at the port.......... 11,159,704 9,410,164 
Thrown on tae marke........ 11,021,498 9,626,089 


JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS 





GREAT REDUCTIONS, 
PREVIOUS TO STOCK TAKING, 
THROUGHOUT OUR 
ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 
560 PIECES 40-INCH ALL-WOOL 
BLACK CASHMERE, Té&c.; 


FORMER PRICE, $1.15. 


JACKSON’S 
Ld 
T7T BROADWAY, BET. OTH & 10TH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


WOOL DRESS GOODS. 
James McCreery & Co., 


Previous to their New Spring Im- 

portations, offer the following Special Lines: 
ards 

2.600 ¥ rao Trop Diagonals at 600. per 


1,000 yards Prunelle th at 75c. 
yard former price $1.25. ” _ 


1,600 Heather Mixtures at 750. Yar 
reduced from $1.26 per yard. ad ™ 


a oe line of mourning goods. Samples 

sen 

OBDERS) from any part of the coun 
BY | will recel 





ve careful and an | 


famesdTe Geery § G 


Broadway F¥Eleventh St. 
ew Mork, 








usuranct 


HOW GOOD BUSINESS MEN DO 
MUCH HARM. 


BY W. W. BYINGTON. 


THERE is a lesson to be learned from the 
life and death of a New York co-operative, 
known as the Mutual Trust Fund Life As- 
sociation. During the year 1885, being 
the year previous to the year of its demise, 
it received from its members the sum of 
$117.668, and it paid losses amounting to 
$53,525, and paid its officers and agents 
the sum of $43,234. In words more clear, 
its managers took fur themselves an 
amount nearly as large as the amouat paid 
for death losses. The ratio ot expense of 
managewent was about thirty-seven per 
cent. of its incume, in this regard closely 
resembling the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association and the Safety; Fund. It 
had a reserve fund, of course; or, it 
might be said, a trap fund in which to 
catch the unwary. 

The affair was organized in 1882, and 
immediately commenced to travel on the 
reputation of the names of the gentlemen 
printed as “ A few of our prominent mem- 
bers.” The list is interesting, as showing 
how little is understood, by the ordinary 
business man, of the true character of a 
co-operative. It comprises some of the 
very best business and professional men 
in the country. It is really an astonishing 
list. When other men see such names as 
these attached to the circulars of a corpor- 
ation, they necessarily conclude that it 
must be safe and desirable. The following 
is the list: 

A FEW OF OUR PROMINENT MEMBERS. 
Gen. B. F. Tracy, Brooklyn. 
James Tillinghast, Vice-Pres’t N. Y. C. & H. R, R., 


Buffalo. 


Wm. T. Doremus, Doremus & Corbitt Furniture 
Otis Corbitt, Co., N. Y. 


Levi M. Bates 
hl = Bates, Reed & Cooley, New York. 


Wm. H. Eckert, Gen’l Sup’t Met. Telephone Co., 
New York. 

Wm. A. Camp, Manager New York Clearing House, 
N. ¥. 

Joseph Freedman, Importer, New York. 

Edward Hazelharst, Sec’y Phoenix Fire Insurance 
Co., Brooklyn. 

Gen’!l Daniel E. Sickles, Attorney at Law, New 
York. 

E. B. Newkirk, Cashier National Bank of Rondout, 
New York. 

Wm. Peet, Peet, Bristow & Opdyke, Attorneys, New 
York. 

Hon. W. W. Gilbert, Attorney at Law, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

John H. Schreiber, Merchant, Rondonat, N. Y. 

Cote Mere Supt. Albany Penitentiary, Albany, 





Rev. Robt. B. Peet, Newport, R.I. 

Benj. J. Fine, Agent Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Orange F. Green, Green & Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 

David B. Kirk, Flour Commission Merchant, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W. W. Vanarsdale, Editor Y. M. C. A. Watchman, 
Chicago. 

Hon. John H, Handy, Lawyer, Baltimore, Md. 

J. Thos. Smith, Cashier Bank of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Hon. L Parker Veazey, City Attorney, Baltimore, 
Md, 

8. T. Meyer, Real Estate, New York. 

Samuel M. Wene, Claim Agent L. & N, RK. R., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Jos. M. Emanuel, Capitalist, New York. 

John B. Phillips, Grain Shipper, Baltimore, Md. 

Julius Sands, Merchant, New York. 

Walter C. Fonda, Cash. Merchant’s Nat. Bank, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Albert Tanzer, Merchant, New York. 

John N. Coldren, Cash. Iowa City National Bank, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Joseph Harriman, Dry Goods, New York. 

Geo. E, Maxwell, Cash. Davenport Nat. Bank, 
Davenport, lowa. 

Alvar de Comeau, Furs, New York. 

Hon. Wm. B. Leach, Judge Superior Court, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

James H. Platt, Merchant, N. Y. 

John B. W. Nolin, M.D., Physician, Nashville» 
Tenn. 

Richard R. Haines, Merchant, New York. 

John L. Boardman, Dry Goods, New York. 

Walter H. Lewis, Dry Goods, New York. 

Jacob Kraus, Wholesale Provisions, Baltimore, Md. 

Stephen B. Carr, Banker, Lansing, Mich. 

Wm. E. D. Vyse, Banker, New York. 

Oliver de Comean, Fars, New York. 

Isaac L. Adkins, Pres’t Easton National Bank, 
Easton, Md. 

A. L. Meyer, Real Estate, New York. 

Prof. E. P. Maddin, Nashville, Tenn. 

Demas Barnes, Capitalist, New York. 

Henry Overstoiz, Pres’t First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Aaron H Rathbone, Banker and Broker, New York. 

Prof. Wm. D. Haggard, M.D., University of Ten- 
nessee. 

De l’Orme Knowlton, Merchant, New York. 

Otto Wittichen, Manufacturer, Baltimore, Md. 

Chas. B. McDonald, of J, D, Lester & Co., Chicago, 





Geo. L. Otis, Vice-Pres. Com. National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fredk. 8. Eames, 24 Vice-Pres. Com. National 
Bank, Chicago, Il. 

Wm. A. Hammond, Cashier National Bank of Mli- 
nois, Chicago, Ill. 

Ralpb N. Isham, M.D., Physician, Chicago, I. 

No one can believe otherwise than that 
people who ailow their names even igno- 
rantly or unwittingly to be used in 
deceptions, and who aid others in trapping 
people into schemes and devices which 
end in nothing less than swindling, are to 
be condemned almost as much as the men 
who profit by the devices. Itis strangely 
peculiar to what an extent good business 
men have lent their names to the abuses 
practiced by the co-operative societies. 
If a man or a set of men were toopen a 
jewelry store in alarge city, fill it with 
plated wares, filled wares, brass wares, but 
showy on the outside and on the outside 
only, does any one suppose that he could 
go through the city and gei the best busi- 
ness men in it to back his fraud with their 
names. But if he could it would be no worse 
nor a tenth part as dad, as when good bus- 
iness men lend themselves to schemes which 
do not alone cheat men of health and vigor, 
but which carry false hopes into families, 
and in the end deprive widows and or- 
phans of what is their just due. 

It is true that many men whose names 
are used in such connections are not aware 
of it. Their names are stolen with as much 
impudence as is shown in the taking of 
the funds for the use of the managers. 

It was the use of the names of these gen- 
tlemen which enabled the company to trade 
te an extent by which they secured $43,- 
234.00 to expend upon themselves during 
the year 1885. 

The company started into existence not 
only by the use of the names quoted, but 
in addition by the use of the following 
statement by its president: 

© A WORD, 

“In presenting this book of the plans and 
methods of the Mutual Trust Fund Life 
Association, its officers and directors desire to 
add that they have been careful aot to claim for 
our Association more than it can perform or 
the results justify, and in every reference and 
comparison to treat the plans of all other com- 
panies and associations in a spirit of fairness. 
As, in the evolution of this nineteenth century, 
nothing is so perfect that it cannot be improved, 
we believe that our Association, coming late, 
embodies the best of ali other insurance organ- 
izations, and is, therefore, better than any. As 
such it is commended to every man who desires 
protection for his family. 

*W.J3, Waxxer, President.” 

It was with this fulsome praise of itself, 
that this company boldly proclaimed itself, 
‘*therefore better than any.” Better than 
companies with many millions of dollars 
to protect their insurers. Better than com. 
panies with a very small expense of man- 
agement; better than companies organized 
upon principles established by years of ex- 
perience, and its statement was believed. 
With a strangeness that is hardly to be ac- 
counted for the gentlemen whose names have 
been quoted,stepped into one of these nine- 
teenth century traps, and by,their influence, 
supported by the company’s boasting, it 
took its short period of soaring like a 
rocket, followed no sooner than reason- 
able expectations predicted, by collapse 
and utter failure, nothing remaining to tell 
its history, but the charred stick and the 
worthless certificates of clouds and smoke. 

The following circular is the obituary 
notice written by its president : 

Home Orricz 


Morvay Trust Funp Lire AssociaTIon, 
Welles Building, 18 Broadway, New York. 


December, 1886. 
To the Members of the Mutual Trust Fund Life 
Association : 

Ever since the organization of this Associa- 
tion it has been the constant aim of your officers 
and directors to build up a strong Insurance So- 
ciety upon the Assessment plan. Your officers 
believed that perfect protection to the members 
of the Association wag possible under the nat- 
ural premium system with a small additional 
charge for expenses of management. But, one 
of the most radical defects of Assessment or So- 
ciety Insurance in the past has been the im- 
possibility of securing a careful selection of 
risks ; the experience of our Association in this 
respect has not been exceptional, An effort was 
made by the officers to place this Association in 
& position which would enable it to guarantee 
perfect protection, in so far as could be done, by 
improving its plan and charging a higher rate 
than any other Assessment Association. Not+ 
withstanding this, the abnormal death-rate ren 
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February 3, 1887.] 


dered fu'ile all efforts in this direction, With 
as good a selection of lives as is secured by the 
regular life companies, we do not believe it im- 
possible under the assessment plan to give per- 
fect protection, but no existing Assessment As- 
sociation has yet been able to accomplish it. 
Many of them to-day sre very popular and are 
paying large amounts in death-losses, but their 
increasing mortality and the increasing ratio of 
unpaid losses, leaves their remaining members 
in uncertainty as to whether future claims will 
be paid in full, or at all. 

Therefore, for the purpose of protecting our 
members against loss, the Mutual Trust Fund 
Life Association has decided to discontinue do- 
ing business upon the assessment plan and go 
into voluntary liquidation, and has entered into 
an arrangement with the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia—an old and well-established 
regular life company—to re-ineure such of its 
members as will pass a satisfactory medical re- 
examination, and for the payment to those who 
will not, of their equitable share of the accumu- 
lations in the trust tund. 

While the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia will issue to our members any form of Life 
or Endowment Insurance which may be desired, 
we recommend their Five Year Renewable Term 











policy. 
(Signed), W. J. WALKER, President. 
(Signed), C. H. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Here is a President of an Assessment In- 
surance Society having 5 years experience, 


who says that no Assessment Society has 
been able to ‘‘ give perfect protection”; in 
other words, they have been able to give an 
insurance which does not insure, 

It must be that business men will learn 
this lesson: Every thousand dollars paid 
out by a life insurance company must first 
be received by it. Life insurance must be 
paid for, as flour and food must be. The 
man who would go before the public offer- 
ing te sell coats, which are claimed to 
embody the best of all, for a dollar 


each, would be considered insane; 
but he would be quite as much 
justified as are the boastful mana- 


gers of fanciful co-operatives in trying to 
make people believe that they can get their 
life insurance without paying for it. If 
some men die early, others must live 
longer. Life insurance is a system of 
averages, and the average mortality is as 
well known ag anything can be. The Mut- 
ual Trust Fund may have been unfortunate 
with its examinations, but it was more 
unfortunate with its plans and methods. 
Its doctors may have physicked it without 
judgment, but the quackery was more with 
its managers. If the medical gentlemen se- 
lected to care for it acted without skull, its 
managers acted without principle. By the 
hundreds these organizations go out of 
existence. Constantly they find themselves 
in a position where they can no longer 
secure money for themselves and pay any 
kind of a loss, and yet daily our best citi- 
zens are induced to try some new scheme, 
forgetting that the real life insurance is 
based upon the safest principles, and, as 
now conducted, is the result of observa- 
tions covering a half century in this coun- 
try, and which has been rewarded with a 
success almost unparalleled in other busi- 


ness, and which increases the more it is 
truly known. 

A man can do no more sensible a thing 
when he is solicited for some new plan or 
device, when it must be evident that fancy 
gives way to principle, than to say to him- 
self: It is certain that life insurance must 
be paid for if good for anything, and I will 
seek what I want in corporations which 
have the means to carry out their con- 
tracts. 

Avzany, N. Y. 


TRICKERY. 


Since the article printed above—‘' How 
good business men do much harm”—was 
put in type, suit has been brought for the 
appointment of a receiver for the Mutual 
Trust Fund Association, and to restrain it 
from doing business, on the ground that it 
is insolvent. The suit is brought by As- 
sistant District Attorney General Poste. 

A slight quantity of history of this co- 
operative, so boastful of nineteenth-century 
plans only one short year ago, and which 


was backed by so strong an array of names, 
will, of necessity, be interesting to patrons 
of co-operative associations. A few months 

ts were made that Walker and 
bh tes were offering to compromise 
claims for thirty or forty per cent. So fla- 
grant were the attempts to avoid Lp os 
that the company was reported to the Dis- 
trict Attorney as insolvent. Through one 
delay and another, the matter was ailowed 
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informed the members that they had been 
re-insured in the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia. In the meantime, the com- 
pany, kept sending out assessment notices. 
he Virginia company also sent out a cir- 
cular, in which they recommended some 
plan or other by which no results as to 
dividends could be known for five years, 
and said they would accept all those who 
could pass a satisfactory medical examina- 
tion. {tis proper to say here that the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia does not 
do business in the State of New York. It 
is also proper to say that the President of 
the company is a brother of Mr. W. J. 
Walker, the President of the late Mutual 
Trust Fand. It is further interesting to 
state that when the Virginia company sent 
out its circular accepting the remains of 
the New York Walker concern, the circu- 
lar was signed by the Vice-President, 
George Thoraton, once known in Boston 
under a variety of circumstances. 
Can any one fail to see the scheme? Is 
it not the intention on the part of the New 
York Walker to drive every one out as far 
as possible by issuing assessment notices 
after insolvency is acknowledged. This 
being done, the Virginia Walker and brother 
is to take the remaining ones just so far as 
he sees fit, under cover of the excuse of a 
medical examination, another lot being dis- 
posed of, the remaining few, who have 
stood it out because of mere pluck, can be 
bought out easily enough for any price. 
What is the result? 
The $60,000 which was left, and which 
went to Virginia, becomes the property of 
the finally remainiag members, who, by 
various means have been reduced to some 
very interested parties. It can hardly be 
wondered tbat the district attorney’s office 
of the state should take the matter in hand. 
The most interesting part of the whole 
proceeding is the answer put in by the 
Walkers’ attorney, or by the attorney of 
the dead co-operative. It was this: 
** Col, Edward O, James opposed the motion on 
the ground that the association was not insolv- 
ent and could not become insolvent, because it 
was a co-operative society or mere club that 
would exist and be competent to do business as 
long as persons were willing to belong to it and 
pay assessments to it. It was a mutual confi- 
dence club, founded on faith, secured by hope, 
and kept alive by charity. 
** Judge Lawrence reserved his decision.” 


From the knowledge we have of the at- 
tempted compromises of death claims 
which have been going for months and for 
months before insolvency was acknowl- 
edged, we conclude that there must be a 
large number of unpaid claims. It is not 
pieasant to advise law suits. But we sug- 
gest this: lf a number of those interestea 
in these claims will work together, suits 
can be successfully brought against all 
those whose certificates were in force at 
the time of the termination of the com- 
pany’s existence. There seems to be no 
doubt of this; nor is there any doubt of 
the rightfulness of it; for when men lend 
their names to such corporations, or tacit- 
ly consent to their use, or place themselves 
in such a position that they can be used 
surreptitiously, then these men should be 
compelled to pay until all claims belonging 
to widows and orphans be paid in full. In 
@ similar case in a Rochester co-operative, 
some two years ago, the remaining mem- 
bers were compelled tu pay, and the law 
not only seems clear, but is established by 
precedent. 





We add our own full editorial indorse- 
ment to the article in these columns by 
Mr. W. W. Byington, showing how foolish- 
ly sensible men will allow their names to 
be used. Every business man can re- 
call ludicrous and sad examples of their 
folly. Mr. Byington has done a great deal 
most valuable writing for Taz InpEPEND- 
ENT On insurance topics, and tor other jour- 
nals, and is recognized as one of the most 
accomplished insurance men in the coun- 
try. ‘Ine skill and strength with which he 
discusses these subjects are ,unsurpassed. 
We are not surprised that the new and ex- 
cellent club of insurance men, called the 
Life Assurance Association, of New York, 
snould have made haste to elect him, and 
by special vote make him acharter mem- 
ber. 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Tus worthy institution presents, in another 
column, its thirty-fifth amnual report. Un- 
consciously is presents one of the most strik- 
ing commentaries on the system of sssessment 
imsurance, now, fortunately, rapidly dying out. 
No Assessment Society has ever yet been able 
to publish its thirty-fifth annual report. 

e Massachusetts Mutuai is managed con- 
servatively, wisely, and well, Its receipts, in 
1886, were largely increased over those of the 
year previous, and its total asssets have been 
increased until now they amount to $8,554,- 
065.32. It issued, during 1886, 2,628 policies, 
and it had in force, Decemoer 3lst, 1886, 
16,537 policies, insuring $41,246,538. In the 
Massachusetts Mutual every policy is a stock- 
holder, and entitied to Peay aed in the distri- 
bution of surplus. he Massachusetts non- 
forfeiture applies to ali its policies, which con- 

liberal features. 


tain ex 
officers of the Company are: M. V.B, 


THE SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN 
SURANCE C ae od SPRINGFIELD, 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company is one of the best of the better class of 
companies; it has a capital fully paid up of 
$1,000,000 with total assete of something over 
$3,000,000 which are invested in the very best 
class of securities, and which pay in addition to 
the regular insurance business of the company, 
a very handsome amount in the way of interest 
and dividends. 

The company has a surplus over all liabilities 
of $679,420, with a surplus as regards policy- 
holders of more than $1,679,000. 

The company have agents at all the principal 
insuring points in the country, and has a repu- 
tation for great fairness and promptness in 
settling losses. Itisa very desirable company 
to insure with, and a person holding one of its 
policies is absolutely sure that he is in posses- 
8100 of insurance which insures. 

The company has been in tne past and is now 
wisely, economically and conservatively man- 
aged. I+ has an able Board of Directors who 
have consulted the interests of the stockholders 
and the insured by placing the direct manage- 
ment of its affairs in the hands of J. N. Dun- 
ham, President, Andrew J. Wright, ‘'reasurer, 
and Saudford J. Hall, Secretary 


THE PENN MULUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
It gives us pleasure to call attention to the 
thirty-niath aonual reportof the Penn Mutual 
Life ansurance Company published in another 
column of this issue of our paper. Eyery reader 
of THe INDEPENDENT knows that we are 
strongly in favor of good, sound life insurance, 
and the Penn Mutuai is a representative com- 
pany, furnishing that kind of insurance, It 
18 wisely and carefully managed, as every Life 
Insurance Company should be. It has in- 
creased its net assets, its gross assets, ite sur- 
pius and its receipts during the past year. Its 
net assets now are $1v,679, 167.87, with a surplus 
at the Pennsylvania standard of $2,287,427 01, 
which we think is a very tavorable showing. 
its officers are: Edward M. Needles, Presi- 
dent; Horatio 8. Stephens, Vice-President; 
Henry C. Brown, Secretary and ‘lreasurer ; 
Jesse J. Barker, Actuary. 


THE ATLANIIO MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Elsewhere will be found the annual statement 
of this sound and popular Marine lnsurance 
Company which not only does business largely 
in this country, but its operations are extended 
to others as well, It 1s favorably known among 
all the leading exporters and ship-owners every- 
where througnous this country. 

Its total receipts during 1886 for marine pre- 
miums were $5,235,299 99, and Josses paid during 
the same period $2,206,588.68. Its assets are 
now $12,444,511.69. ihe usual dividend of 40 
per cent. in scrip has been declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company. 

lta officera are: John D. Jones, President; 
W. H, H. Moore, Vice-President; A. A. Maven, 
Second Vice-President ; J. H. Chapman, Secre- 
tary. 


THE AINA {LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN 
One of the great Life Insurance Companies of 
this country is the Z.pa, whose thirty-seventh 
annual statement is pubushed in our advertising 
columns this week. 
‘The progress of the Aina during the past year 
has beea something remarkabie. It has gained 
1,856 in membership; the market vaiue of ita 
securities has increased over $30,000. Its gain 
in income is $63,000, in surpius $156,000. In 
premium receipts $185,000, in assets $954,000, in 
new business $2,010,000, and in amount of in- 
surance risk $4,471,726. Its gross assets on 
January 1st were $31,645,930.77, with a surplus 
by Connecticut standara of $5,349,870.46, 
The figures given above will convey to any 
person acquainted with and interested in Lite 
insurance volumes of information. 
We are glad to congravulate the officers and 
policy-hoiders of the Aicna upon the success at- 
vending the management of the Company, which 
is in the hands of Morgan G, Bulkeley, Presi- 
dent; J. C. Webster, Vice-President ; J. L, Eng- 
lish, Aceuary. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


A statement of this great corporation, at the 
beginning of every year, 18 always looked for 
with deep interest. Its tigures are carefully 
scanned; comparisons are made with previous 
years and ite progress is critically noted. Where 
the stopping piace will be in its onward and 
upward course. can hardiy be preaicted., Its 
present fi 1 dition, however, is what 
the people want to know about. Briefly, the 
facts and figures in round numbers are as fol- 
lows, as shown by the official statement for 1886: 











Risks assumed, amount........... ° 832,718 
Risks terminated *  .... . 22.00. 2,004,957 
Policies and snnuities in force..... 393,809,202 
Balance Ist January, 1886.......... 99,565, 
Premiums received........... eevee 16,634,720 
Interest and rents received......... 

Paid w policy-holders......... seeee 18,129,108 
Balance to account, 1887........... 104,719,734 
Surplus at tour per cent........... 043, 
Total assets vaiued.... . senbech acks 114,181,963 

Ricwarp A, MoCurpy, President. 
INSURANCE, 
1861. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lith 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








cireular, acknowledged ‘nsolvency, ‘and 








yon nay Renggag Henry 8. Lee, Vice-Pres- 
dent; Hall, Secretary; Oscar B.Dure 
land, Actuary, 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AXtna Life Insurance Co. 


or 


HARTFORD, CONN:, 


JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Asserts, January Ist, 1986, at cost....... 
RECEIPTs, 


Premiums in 1886............. $3,030,946 26 
loterest, and frum other 
sources im 1886..........+++ 1,617,902 24 


4,648,988 50 
933,982,425 00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 





niaminations, and all 





AssEme, Dec, Sist, 1886, at COBt.......0, 286,672 

. ASSETS, a 7m = 
Real Estate..................++ $431,434 56 
Cash on hand and in Banks. 3,580 27 
4 tmchaligpesae + 
Mailroad and other Stocks 
and Bonds,.... ......-s000+« 
Bank Stocks... .......++-se00+ 
State, County, City and 

‘own Bonds. 4's 
ortgages secure 
Estate, valued at over. @81,- 
WOO,000 OO, .,.. cee sscesscnnzeee 15,481,188 35 
Loans on Celiaterals (Mar- wee 
eecces 3 
Loans on persona! rity. thon 8 
Loans on existing icles 
the pre: 


exttiememanianinns . 

AssErs, Dec, Sist, 1896 at cost.......... 

Interest due and accrued Guna are 88 
Dec, Sist, 1886. 


Premiums in course of col- 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 


ms 155,326 
Market value of Securities sa 
OVOE COST. ..0..0c00.seeseees 


6( 6,680 31 


coves 831,645,309 77 
ALABLLITIES. 
Losses and claims cane - 
further proof, and not yet 


eee ean seneereses Settee 


Prem: 
Reservetor Re-insurance on 





exist ictes, Actuaries’ 
an as cheel } 
Less value Poli- 
cies of Re-insur- 
Sep aaanee 49,081 60 26,429,258 60 
All other liabilities,........... 66,304 19 $26,196,060 41 
SuRPLvs 48 Reaarps PoLicy- HOLDERS: ac ides 
By ticut and M h tts Stand- 
By Btaiidard of New York sad moat en a 
pei sisihecen: s os heskeseisicsunt> sennatees ase AMARIGD 


STATEMENT OF THE ENTIRE RECEIPTS ARB Dis- 
BURSEMENTS FROM THE GEGINNING OF 
BUSINESS TO JANUARY 18T, 1887. 


i to J B, BRB 00 cccoccccces 
ese ine yneety lst, 1886 $102,353,498 76 


ECE to January ist, 1887,....... 7 
at w licy-hotders: fos’ - —s 
ra etal eee 
Dividendato bélicy-hoide 
and for 8u: dered poli- 
008 ce ‘ane santo BE lity ahs cop 28,358,200 2 


OLGOTH, . .« senses cceseesereeee. 61,024,491 39 

dfor Taxes. ..82,034,665, 

ia for testis ae " 
surance......... 481,630 84 

Profit and Loss.. 113,119 62 8,579 416 08 


Expenses of Man- 





Tora. Dissvmsnaniese:, tse 876,716,754 91 
I idetatanten sean masocessen ssnsiees. SEE 
ket Value of Securit 
Dierest duetnd-socrgedt" non. Sa 
jums in course of 3 apsdece 69,890 42 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 2 remiums 
due subsequent to Jan. ist, 1#87......... 155,326 86 
Gross Ass Jan jat, 1887........... $31, 
Policies in fovee Yan. or eet, se, _: COO 
Bincccccegoccapdosodoccecescccscese: 900 92,262,969 
Policies issued in 1s86, 6,728, in- wel 
GATT B aoe cn ccccccccccccosescqoonsdepee eve doe 813,027,998 4@ 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
Jd, C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary, 
H. W. 8ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDONjW. RUSSELL, M., D., 
Consulting Phymcian. 
T. J. Mumford, Manager, 165 Broadway, New York. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSUSANCE 


Gommertia! Mutual Insuraaee Go. 





No. 42 Wall Street, N. Y. 
ASSETS. 
United States securities.......... ++ 177,330 00 
eocce tossesceeeseseseces LIN,S53S 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, Bi 
and Casnin Banks................ 339,403 43 
m Notes, Cash Premiums, 
ce and other Claims... 65,220 75 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1887.. $693,489 18 
W. IRVING COMES, Pres’t. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Pres’t. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 BROADWAY. 
Brenckh Ofice, 71 Liberty Street, 
Nuw Yor, January llth, 1887, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THis COM. 
PANY have this day deciared a semi-annual dividend 








mje a 


JOHN A. HALL. Seorctary 


of Prive Per Czxt., payable on demand, 
SAMUEL DARBRE, Secretary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


PMD LR 5 AMIN Mach fice 


[February 3, 1887. 








STATEMENT 


or 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. MoOURDY, President. 
for the year ending December 31st, 1886. 


Insurance and 


+o ode openeaten: dee hue A564, ph 58,060. 24. 





Annuity Account. 





























No. Amount. | i No. 4 Amount. 
Policies and Annuities in! Policies and Annuities in 
force, Jan. ist, 1886 120,952 | $36H,981,441 36 | Torce, Jan. ist, 1887 . 129,927 | $308,809,2°2 £8 
Risks Assumed... -| 18,6 18,673 5A, a7 718 92 | Risks Terminated....... 9,698 | 82,004,957 40 
199,625 | $425,814,160 28 | 189,625 |" pees $425,814,160 28 
Dr, Revenue hentai Cr. 
—$— ———____-——— 
| 
To Balance from last account.... $09,865,644 11 By Paid to Policy-Holders: 
* Premiums . wt ahead’ 15,634,720 66 || Endowments & Pur. 
“ Interest and Rents. 6,502,456 01 I chased I Ly yn I "$4,908,729 61 
| Dividends & Ann 
} ties .. 2,727,454 3 
Deceased Lives... 6,4 
oe: 108 74 
| eae: 
mm ns and | 
Commutations f{ $1,782,682 88 
_ apes poses ie dénbe dens ‘ 4-4 . 
= Seepeennae 1 
Pa —~—_ 3,101,416 50 
/ | ™ Premium on Stocks and mats 
¥ Purchased. . (ee 52,566 1 
A E * Balance to new account....... 104,719,784 at 
8,002,590 78 | $121,002,820 78 
Dr, Walenbe Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for policies in force | By Bonds Secured by Mortgeges on 
and for flor policies tn, for $108,460,120 25 Real Estate $50,118,949 66 
“ Premiums received in advance 78.274 || “ United States and other Bonds.. 42,071,641 00 
“ Surplus at four per cent...... 5,643,568 15 || “ Loans on Collaterals............. 6,172,917 2 
iad | * Real Estate.............. *. 10,591,286 32 
- | “™ Cashin Banks and Trust Com- 
\} —- BIEED. cocctvagcosse 2,306,208 08 
| “ Interest accrued 1,166,870 65 
e I “ Premiums deferred and in tran- 
sit oe ee : 1,565,117 28 
e Sundries. 188,978 00 
~~ 114,181,968 24 || ~ $14,181,068 24 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


New York, January 26, 1887. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





Samvcet FE, Sexounss, | Avexanper H. Rice, 
Lucius Rosinsor " F, Rarcurorp STARR, 
Samvuer D, Bascock, Frepericx H, Cossitt, 
(nonce S, Cox, | Lewis May, 

Jloun KE, Devewin, Oxtver Harriman, | 
Seymour L. Husten, Henry W. Smith, | 
Ricnarp A, McCurpy, Joun H. Sugrwoop, 


lames C, Hoipen, 


} OBERT OLYPHANT, 
Hermann C, von Post, 


Gaorce F, Baker, 


Fereperic Cromwett, 


pou T. Davies, 


S. Van Renssecarr Crucer, | 
| Cuaries R. Henverson, 5 We 
Greorce Bi tss, 

Rurvus W, PeckHam, 


os, THOMPSON, 


| &F Boner Herrick, 
JuUDLEY OLCOTT, 


Dixon, 
| Ae A, GRaANNISS, 
| Nicnoras C. Mitrer, 
Henry H. Rocers, 
no. W, AUCHINCLOSS, 
Jan Voornts, 
THeopore Morrorp, 
| Witctam Bapcocx. 


OBERT SEWELL, 





Thirty-Ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


lnsurance Go, of Philadelphia, 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1886............ 89,787,916 37 
Receipts durivg tbe year: 
For Premiums.............2,062,978 66 
For Interest, etc.......... 0,625 25 2,713,598 81 
$12,451,514 18 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ciaime by Death.......... $632,948 00 
Matured Endowmients.... 65,6'5 oo 
Surrendere.t Policies...... 178,547 80 
Cash and Note Dividends. 06:14 98 
Re-insarance, .......0..0.++ 4 


Total paid Policy: ieatneal 
folders $1,283,929 55 

Taxes and Legal Uspeases 

Sal :ries, Medical Fees aud 


Office Expenses.......... 112,u34 68 
Commissions to Agents 
and Rents........+.-es.-+s 208,687 44 
Agency and other Ex- 
ponee beocongsapegeseess cop 93,736 78 
A vertinii, Printing and 
19,176 99 
Fire insure “and Office 
Poroitare,.........00.00+ _% 564 ad _ 81,773,846 3i 
Net Assets, January ist, 1887 pescuetoosed ~~ pl0,679,167 87 
ASSETS. 
Oty Loans, Railroad pod A teneed 
Bonds, Bank and otaer Stocks....... 65,365 466 25 
Mortgaves dnd Ground Rents. 3,006 456 99 
Premium Notes secured by Poiscies.. 630,450 us 
Loans oa Collaterals, ete........ 668,088 24 
Home Officé, and Réal Estate bought 
on secure BPs cccacas¥iitdabsetescees 841,606 39 
Jish in Truet Companies and on hand 183,149 97 


Net Ledger Assets as above. .810,679,167 87 
ne Deterred and Uasepestes Pre- 
miu 





Interest Dae and A. rued, etc.......... "ieee 30 
* e ‘a c cc e ee 
Market Value of Stocks. Bona 

and Real Estate over costs 468,534 75 





Grons Assets, Jan. ist, 1887.811,422,615 61 


LIABILITIES. 


Lagecs rep?rted, but not 
cocceccoscepececcceceocs $43,337 07 


Re-insure Riste.......... 9,490,501 00 





owment and Unreport- 
ed Policies, ete............ 240,151 53 
Surplus, 4 per cent. basis. ~ 1648,6% O1 
il, 422,615 61 6! 
Murplus ‘at 4% per cent,, Penn- 
sylvania Standard.............. $2,287,427 01 
(Estimated) 
Policies Issued in 188¢, 4.669. 
Amouut [nsured, $11,468,51u, 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
KNOX &DE FOREST, Gen. Agents, 
Room 23 Astor House. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Mth, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
ofits affairs on the 8ist of Dec., 1886. 


Premiunis on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1896, to ist December, 1896. ......... $3,809,250 53 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1886..........+. ceececesscesseceeseee 1,426,049 46 
Total marine premiums.......... © eesens 4 25 285,299 %y 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1886 to Sist December, 1886............... «+ 83,817,609 80 
Losses paid during the same Pau He es 

period.. ese . $2,206,588 68 
Returns of “Premiums ‘sna 

BEPORRER. cco cccccenssecccccce ° 841,378 165 


‘The Company has the following Assets: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Ciaims due the Company 
estimated at 
Premium Notes acd Bills receivable...... 1,568,184 20 
Cash in Bank 


- $9,382,375 00 
707,100 00 


Amount....,... seeeeetesseccseeescceseness O12 444.511 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
estthereon will cease. The certificates to be pro. 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared or the net 
earned premiums of the Company for,the year ending 
Sist December, 14%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, tne third of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
D. JONES, ADO. 
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DODGE, ISAAC BE 
. MA E FLoxp- JONES, 


baivyics tage PAA oto. 
SAAN sii a hes A EWLErT, 


JOHN D. Pte rene 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A, A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President, 
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The Twenty-second Annnal Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Net Surplas...........00000---sceeeee T01,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 








Mecsate for the year 
OES gp 












=. —~ ers 200317 6 ee (A BB 5 Api seveeeeeee 166,551 71 
8 sella Discestenatia 
yr pret or January ist, eae et Meet. cs iii anssiaadian a. 1.268.337 23 
ll scabanasbagtaenteneds a 625,332 65 
Liabilities............ itn 1,231 {925 05 
Surplus to “Policy- 
holders by Conn and 
Mass. Standard...... 393,407 60 nari 
Same by N. Y. Stand- 
BPE. 20000 fede Assent soe £79,836 6O 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. gush tanya sees ANNOAL vTaTeMent 
A Ww. RUSSELL, Pres. 7 pytaces “4 
- lbdeeséas 552,874 Be 












$2,201,855 66 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. Prosdont 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres’t, 
. B STOKES, 24 V 
+5 ee oFFi0n: 
%, N. STEBBINS, Actuary 21 COURTLANDT ST. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MOTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For the Year Ending December 3ist 1886. 














RECEIPTS IN 1886. 


Premiums... ....-.-eecees eoocece 
Interest and Rents. 
Profit and Loss 









«+++ $1,382,712 26 
v« 413,192 17 
11,368 79 


eieatelind Sv aantieccees Te Ea . «$1,767,273 21 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims (leas $5,000 re-insurance).........-....0.eese scene Sedcetcoboccsocccce 
Matured Endowments .........66 c-ccccccesccceccencsenets 
Surplus returned to Policy-bolders in Dividends. 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies........ eee 








Total payments to anne beneswbonntes cece 
Commissions and Salari 
Other Expenses.............. 


$958,870 17 





. $25,004 93 
. 17,048 19 


Taxes and Licenses paid Mass. and other Insurance Segasnmente.. 


317,975 53 
Taxes on Real Estate.. ..... 


42,053 12 
38 





Expenses on Real Estat 
Re-insurance...........- 


aie ; tessesenses 90,686 72 
SAPO eh EP se BE Ere eed -.$1,878,831 87 





Tote! Disbursements. 


‘ 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Eatate............ -....ceeeeeee 
Loans Secured by Collaterals................ ones tenssendushanesas saben ecéniosereons 489,165 96 
Loans on Company's Policies im force. ........c.cccccccccccccccesccescccccscceecese 228,300 00 
United States Bonds ‘ 

City, County, Township and <a alaiamd cL ah A ci  pig BMS 
Gas and Water Bonds........ .......0+ see 
National Bank Stocks............-..sceeee coos 





PIONORS GES CINSE BiOc lsc ee cccccvccvccccccecccccescescccccesess gceungsee cdubbcene 
TD i 0c¢reuncreens sennenenes ° 1,109, 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. ee ocecrccccccccesccecsoecceocese Scccsdevesevoes 

Bilis Receivable.............+ edene 
Cash om hand audin Bank.. 
NG GOs NINN. «d6 oc badhadctle ccdecedscedddccen ceveceecceses <9eeuoreseses 
Premiums ip course of collection (iexs joading 20 per ye a 

Deferred Premiums (less loading 20 per cent)...... 


Total Assets...... 












$8,554,065 82 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard... .......:ccccccccccsccscccccvcccscececscces $7,785. 4 S 
Death Claims not adjusted and not dae............ 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due 
Unpaid Dividends......... 
Premiums paid in advance.. 


Total Liabilities. .......cccccsecccecsseecccecees 






3.191 oo 
. 28,966 49 
7 3,420 47 





Surplus by Massachuretts Standard.............. 
Surplus by New York Standard (about)............ 
Number of Policies issue. in 1886, 2,628, insuring. Hee & 
Number of Polhcies in force December 31st, 1886, 16,537, inauri bg 





NG MA8s., Jan. tie, 887. 
The undersigned bave carefully examined the cash, securities and balances of the  Masanchusetts Mat- 
nal Life Insurance Company, and find the same to agree with the above statement. 


. §. HYDE, 
rR. REDELELD, } Auditors. 

M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD. CONN. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY tet, 1887. 











CAPITAL STOCK, paid up in cash - - $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance ~ - - 386.944 O02 
Oustanding Losses and all other Liabilities - - 84,655 32 
Net Surplus - ~ - - - - - 132,886 45 





Total Cash Assets, - - $1,604,485 79 





GEO. B. BODWELL, Secretary. | CHAS. B, WHITING, President. 


























in tiwaw & 


S| 


| 





February 3, 1887.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE UNITED STATES | -... NIAGARA... 


Hy 136 BROADW oN York. 
Life Insurance Company, — | gen somenam emer Beseoies Jan, tot, 1887 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, CASH CAPITAL .s.....-..--' GOO) 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) es  Neepben —— 


261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, Assets. 
theses tied aia ine abt - Poltoynolders § in this have Protec- 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. NBW YORK J b ‘ AW. 
©. P FRALEIGH, Secretary. THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-Presi Z n 
A. WHEELWBIGHT, Ase’t Sec. | WERT POLLOGK. Rac @kO 0. HOWE Anst.Ger 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 


i et once as Soon as satisfactory 


Absolute security, combined the liber. 
alltp assures the popularity aba success of ia Com. 


“forms of Tontine Policies issued 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Benz. F Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
ASSOLE... .000022-.+++ ++ 817,846,546 65 
Liapilities.... * _ 15,238,761 16 16 





7.82,607,186 49 49 
The tion of the public 
Lay = ets "pu is called to the New 


pany, of issuing findowment F Pofiet Se for precisely the 


aa 
bd of surp| fas, and are rh the Maseachu- J. M. ALLEN, President. 


surrender and paid-up insurance values in 
aes pakots on sry of the | New F witeree W 8B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
ou appiicatfon 8 a 5. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


HENRY POWLES,Pres’t. H.L. KEEPERS, Irreas. J. R. MULLIKIN, Sec'y 


The Merehants’ Insurance Co, 











OF NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JANUARY Ist, tay 
Eat eR A TO DATO Oe CR LE ES OER P 1,258 891 84 
» Oe IIE GHG TAIIIIOB o.oo. ccsccscccccnsccestccccvescoceose Siegel Fok 835,633 82 
OUT I NIN os); .sncisnpisse ch cotascnssaistisccovsictbneersiacecesess $423 2 8 52 
SUMMARY 
I, ciiciiin dbs hekeccibicckbeedsiccddetblcletioedecs 

Reserve for iis insurssce. ooo SB 
A EE EEL LITT TD 50.421 28 
06 ra. RE a na a 6.940 23 
sed ‘* Taxes, Commissions and all other cleims.................0sceseeeee 16,306 69 
Be Ie OO DI ao aso k sich ccdecdociocdschssesiecessdldsceecccedeccsiocs 823,258 52 

LOSSES PAID, NEARLY FOUR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1887. 


Total Cash Assets - --------- - + + $5.239.881 28 
OO Se ai ice isc sssccscnasscocscccccccovciccsccccesccscdsbebéone #298,278 09 
Reserve for Inland Marine Losses...................ccccsesecesseeeees 118,478 21 
Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 34.567 52 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE. 00.0... 60. cccccscsessssseeees 2,383,800 53 
(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950). 
Reserve tor Taxes Of 1887........cccccccssesccosssscscepesscsessessenes tee 30,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887................cccccccccceeeee 1,374 856 93 
MII! GUN ohekiss bbc dbics cvcsbibdspsSbccdcboano0sa> ccbsascdsestcccsscndédedioh 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - - - - - $5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $1,200,000, 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





FORT Y-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885....... $57,835,998 45 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
NS! EARLE IEEE AAT LOS BE RAE it NAO $13,517,426 08 


Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885......... 

Interest and rents (including realized gains o 
Securities and Real Estate sold).............+-- 8,859,577 47 

Leas Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............+ 460,507 76— 38,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT 


795,323 00—@13,722,108 08 














Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
additions to BAIN... --- ss ae ees wees ceceseecerseecesesesssenss 741,764 47 
A divid and purchased policies... 8,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyhelders pmengdecendpeveconegqetde . 
TAGES Ce WIR... «vc axancestidddseseeetbahneses 230006 250,142 32 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and SE fees... 2,024.090 50 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 438,446 62—$10,444.558 19 
$63,512,618 06 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks SETA value 
GBB. GPL, GRBBD)... occ scvccccscvrceveccseresgeecce coceccccioeese $3,640,220 56 
SNE Bin cvcncsesccncenccadeosecasngnonevechenehaekesesasaeaee 6,855,582 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate fe nea thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the poli assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)...........+.+++ 18,159,500 00 
Tem oans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
$594,480.00 WRdcceb votives osewsccritcsedssctedsiios el Geotecesedve'’s 451,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held eld by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000.00)............++.. 416,034 15 
*Quarterly and semi-annual ——— on existing policies, due 
tto J eee een 878,161 65 
“Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (Tbe Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at (955,000). ........ccceeee cocteeereeee seve 575,699 5C 
Agemee WAM. 000cccccccccccccccepeccsccoveccedoesccsosececes 58,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 435,284 18—$63,512,618 Ow 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's books............ bs cb Fasccseies 8,351,708 99 
*A detailed schedule of these uems will accompany the usual 
annual r t filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 
CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - $66,864,321 32 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to manaty lst, 1886.........000- $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc..........ceccsceseccvcceces 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).. 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid (emonlbed 165). 206 cccccdcctdsvevsccce 10,595 21 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............eeeeee08 66,200,875 Ov 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 

. per cent. reserve on existing — of that 
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Old and | Poung, 


A SHADOW. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 





My heart and I were glad together 
{t was such happy summer weather. 
The sunbeams were so golden bright, 
It seemed all summer-day, no night. 
Till came a shadow ‘cross the sun ; 
There stood a strange, a silent one. 
My heart and I grew still with fear, 
** Love” left us with a bitter tear. 


My heart and I were sad together, 

It was sach dreary autumn weather. 

But still we saw the sunshine play, 

We watched it through the shortening day. 
My heart and I grew strangely cold! 

We knew that shadow there of oid. 

Then, with a piteous little moan, 

** Hope” left us in the night, alone, 


My heart and I still cling together. 
How bleak it is, this winter weather. 
The snow-flakes flutter one by one, 
Bat somewhere, surely, shines the sun. 
My heart and I grieve not, nor weep ; 
There is one blessing still to keep. 
Tho’ “* Lcve” and “‘ Hope” have gone with thee, 
Dread Shadow, there is Memory. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





LAD’S LOVE. 


BY L. B. COCROFT, 


Ir grew, long ago, in a corner of my 
neighbor’s garden, together with many 
another old-fashioned flower. Snow-drops 
and periwinkle blossomed, and still blos- 
som there in early spring, side by side with 
primroses and white violets. Wall-flower 
grows there too, and English honeysuckle, 
sweet brier, gilliflower, heart’s-ease, lav- 
ender, and silvery honesty. There are 
spicy sea-pinks, roses in their season, 
sweet-peas, mignonette, and starry vir- 
gin’s bower, and at midsummer, annun- 
ciation-lilies lift their pure heads to receive 
God's benedic'ion of sun and shower and 
dew. 

The house around which this garden 
lies is a rambling building, with many 
wings and chimneys, gray with the wear 
of wind and weather. It stands sheltered 
by a hillside, faciug the sea, whieh 
stretches, unbroken by any shore, to the 
horizon line. Vines cling about the old 
house, and a giant oak casts a tremulous 
shadow across the threshold. No archi- 
tect would call it beautiful, but I doubt 
whether any artist cou!d resist its charm, 
and I kaow at least one of the brotherhood 
who, for love of the house and its owner, 
has pitched his summer tentin Bythesea 
for many a year. Bythcsea itself, though 
a sleepy little hamlet, is a charming place. 
Few strangers find their way to it; there 
are quaint ‘ bits” without number for the 
sketch-book; old gowns do not come 
amiss there, and early hours and simple 
living are stillthe rule. All these things 
attract us to the place, and above and be- 
yond them all, there is our neighbor, Doc- 
tor Shirley, our first and best friend in the 
little village which my husband and I look 
upon as our summer home. We were in 
sore trouble when first we went there, and 
there, when it seemed as if all the world 
had passed us by, our good Samaritan 
came to us in the guise of Humpbrey 
Shirley, 

Ihave sometimes had it in my mind to 
paint that old wayside picture, taking for 
its ceatral figure no ideal Samaritan, tall 
and swarthy, no patriarch, venerable and 
gray-haired, but the simple portrait of a 
man no longer young; a man tall and 
worn and thin, grave about the eyes and 
mouth, and rugged and ungainly alike in 
face and figure. But I sbould paint in 
vain, for the beauty of holiness which 
made Doctor Shirley what he was, is a 
beauty not to be caught and reproduced 
by my hand through either brush or pen. 

For me to say that he was strong and 
wise with the best of all strength and 
wisdom; trutbful, gentle, just to all men; 
pitiful to the weak and faithful with rare 
faithfulness to those whom he loved, is to 
describe him in a measure ; but the sketch 
falls far short of duing justice to its sub- 
ject, and can never bring before the minds 
or eyes of strangers any true likeness of 
the friend whom I knew and loved, 








He was a bachelor, a confirmed old bach- 
elor, the village péople said, but the haif- 
shy, hal‘-wistful interest which he took in 
all that concerned our welfare during our 
early months of struggle, went far toward 
convincing me that he had remained un- 
married from necessity rather than from 
choice. I was mistaken, for in those days 
there was no romance in the doctor’s story, 
save such as was supplied by my lively 
fancy, which made him by turns faithful 
to the memory of a dead love or true toa 
false one. My dreams took in the future 
also, and I mourned over the unhappy at- 
tachment which had so filled his heart that 
there was no room in it for another love. 

‘*He never was meant for a bachelor,” 
I used to insist, to my andience of one. 
‘“* He could not fail to make a wife happy, 
and she would make him like other peo- 
ple.” 

**1t would be a doubtful improvement, 
my dear,” my husbaad would answer; but, 
though I was fain to own the truth of hia 
remark, my grievance still remained. In” 
deed it remained for many a year, though I 
soon ceased to dream of seeing it righted, 
and, after a time, contented myself with 
saying wistfully: ‘‘What a pity it is that he 
didn’t marry and have his own home. He 
would have made the best of husbands to 
the right woman.” 

**Yes; but suppose he had married the 
wrong one? Square pegs find their way 
into round holes, you know. Let well 
enough alone, Nell; the doctor does very 
well as he is. As to a home of his own, he 
has his mother and that handsome scape- 
grace Rex, and what more does he need?” 

Rex, by the way, was a half brother, 
twenty years younger than Humphrey, to- 
ward whom he seemed to stand in a rela- 
tion almost more filial than fraternal. 
Humphrey had watched over him from 
childheod, had sacrificed much for him, 
had educated him, had fairly fought life’s 
battle for him, and, as is the way with 
generous hearts, now loved him all the bet- 
ter by reason of those very sacrifices and 
struggles. 

Rex took this affection as he took the 
other good things of life, simply as a mat- 
ter of course. Not that he was deliber- 
ately ungrateful; far from it. In his visions 
of the future he always saw himself do- 
ing something wonderfully generous for 
Humphrey, ‘ poor, plodding, old Humph,” 
who had thrown away all his chances in 
life, and who now, at forty years of age, 
was a mere country doc!or—a failure, as 
Rex would have said. lt was a humdrum 
life, and humdrum found little space in 
Rex’s thoughts— those ‘long, long 
thoughts” of youth, which deal ever with 
the joy and trfumph of the future, rarely or 
never with its sorrow, its failure, and its 
despair. And, indeed, why should any 
shadow of these last mingle with the bright 
fancies of one who was, as yet, only a 
heedless boy, swayed by every passing in- 
fluence, fired by every fleeting enthusiasm, 
and with no better pur pose in life than such 
as sprang from vague dreams of that 
‘* someday” when he should achieve, by 
some bold stroke of fortune, that glorious 
meed of success which most men toil for 
through a weary lifetime, and even then 
fail to win. 

Yet the lad was popular with everybody, 
and was a special favorite of mine. There- 
fore, when we came for the sixth season to 
our summer home it was a disappointment 
to find that he had gone West for a stay of 
several months. 

That he had gone against the doctor’s 
wishes I gathered from the few words 
on the subject, which the latter let fall 
when he came in, as he said, ‘‘for a mo- 
ment, just to shake bands,” on the even- 
ing of our arrival. He was preoccupied, 
and looked old and careworn, and once or 
twice I heard him sigh in an anxious, heart- 
sick way, that stirred both my sympathy and 
my curiosity. Taxing him promptly with 
having overworked himself, I found that, 
far from disclaiming the idéa, he seemed 
actually to catch at itas a relief. It had 
been a trying season, he said, and added 
that he was tired and out of spirits. 

He laughed, bowever, when I suggested 
a vacation, declared that he should certain- 
ly be himself again, now that we were 
there to cheer him up; and, finally, think- 
ing better of his haste to be gone, took a 








chair and a fan, and gave us the local news 
of the past few weeks. At the end of it he 
said casually that he had a patient staying 
in the house, a child, to whom he hoped 1 
would be kind. His own intentions were 
good, but, he added, hesitatingly, he knew 
nothing of girls or the way to manage 
them. If I would take pity upon his—his 
ward and bimself he would be very grate- 
fu). Then, after a few more words, he took 
his leave. 

His mother, Mrs. Tracey, gave me the 
history of his protégée next day. 

‘* Humphrey spoke to you of our little 
girl, 1 suppose?” she asked, smiling: ‘*but 
of course he told you only half the story. 
You know him so well that you will not be 
surprised to find that they were strangers 
to us, and, indeed, to everybody in Bythe- 
sea.” ; 

‘They? Surely, Mrs. Tracey, there are 
not two of them?” I cried, in surprise. 

‘*One, now. The other—the mother— 
lies out yonder in the churchyard,” said 
Mrs. Tracey, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ She 
was taken ill while traveling, and knowing, 
poor soul, that she could not live to reach 
her journey’s end, she left the train here at 
Bythesea. Humphrey happened to be at 
the station, saw her, took in the situation 
at a glance, and brought them here. She 
died before morning, and we thought at 
first that Lilian would follow her. It almost 
seems as if it would have been the best 
thing for the poor child after al!, for she 
has no money and no friends. There was 
some sort of a pension, I believe; but it 
ceased at the mother’s death, Humphrey 
is greatly interested in Lilian; but he 
hardly seems to know how best to help her, 
or to put her in the way of helping herself. 
I wish we could keep her with us,” she 
ended, regretfully; ‘‘ for she certainly is a 
dear child.” 

It was something of a surprise to me to 
find the *‘ child ” agirl of nineteen, younger 
than her years in face and figure, but older 
far than most girls of her age in the knowl- 
edge of grief and pain. Afterward 1 
thought her pretty, but at that first meet- 
ing she left merely the impression of a pale, 
shy girl, too crushed and saddened to re- 
tain a trace of the brightness which prop- 
erly belonged to her youth. Even the 
flowers with which she came in laden 
seemed out of place in her hands I thought, 
as I watched her deft fingers grouping 
them in the vases which the doctor liked 
to see freshly filled every day. 

On one, which always stood on his study 
table, she spent some little care, putting 
into it from time to time a flower which 
specially pleased her critical taste. Yet 
when finished, the whole was neither elab- 
orate nor gay. There were a few white 
carnations, I remember, and a spray of 
sweet-brier, some mignonette, three or four 
velvety pansies, and a piece of English 
honeysuckle. Last of all she added a bit of 
lad’s love, looked at it, took 1% out again, 
held it fora moment irresolutely, then re- 
placed it and set the vase aside. 

‘* He likes it,” she said simply, catching 
my glance of amusement. 

**Lad’s love? So do I; it has such a 
spicy, pungent smell,” said Mrs. Tracey, 
rubbing a leaf between her fingers. 

‘Tt may be all very well while it lasts, 
but it must be fleeting, I fancy, or it would 
hardly have come by such a name,” said I, 
laughing. ‘I don’t believe it is worth 
having, even if the doctor ¢s prejudiced in 
its favor.” 

“But it is sweet, too, in its own quaint 
fashion,” said Mrs. Tracey. 

‘** Like "—began Lilian, then paused. 

**Like Humphrey himself,” said Hum- 
pbrey’s mother, finishing the sentence. 

**But the doctor is not fickle, no, nor 
yet odd; only good,” said Lilian, flush. 
ing. 

**He is good enough to be very odd in- 
deed, my dear,” said Mrs. Tracy, with 
something between a smile and a sigh. 
*“*As to fickle—no, he is not that. Per 
haps, after all, we shall have to leave the 
lad’s love for Rex.” 

I laughed, for Rex was wont to lose, or 
at least to lend, his heart to every pretty 
girl he met. Fortunately he met a good 
many, and, as the doctor said dryly, there 
was safety in a multitude. 

Lilian, however, shook her head. “I 
don’t know anything about the meanings 


of flowers,” she said earnestly; ‘but this 
is the doctor’s own flower, Mrs. Tracey, 
and I am sure it cannot mean anything 
about fickleness. Mr. Rex canhave ”— 

“‘A petunia, I suppose,” I said, laughing, 
‘or anything equally cloying and flaunt- 
ing. But Lilian, I can’t allow you to abuse 
Rex. Let me tell you that I have adopted 
him as my own special boy.” 

And Lilian laughed as she answered, 
‘Keep him and welcome; only don’t ask 
me to like him better than the doctor.” 

‘* Lilian,” I called her from that first 
day, for she seemed too much of a child to 
need a more formal title. Indeed, there 
was very little formality in our treatment 
of her, for we soon learned to love her for 
her own sake as well as to pity her for the 
sorrows she had passed. If she was not a 
sunbeam in ‘he house she might at least 
have been likened to a ray of purest moon- 
light, touching with softest radiance the 
dimness of the quiethouse. It was a house 
where there had long been a lack of young 
life, for Rex, between school and college, 
had spent little time of late years at home, 
and Lilian slipped into the vacant place 
and filled it as of right. She grew to be 
almost indispensable to Mrs. Tracey, as day 
by day the elder woman leaned more and 
more upon the younger one, much as she 
might have leaned upon her own lost daugh- 
ter, had the little life been spared to blossom 
into womanhood. To me the girl was the 
most charming of companions, and my 
husband found her an equally charming 
model. She sat for him by hours together, 
and sketches of her face in all sorts of me- 
diums found their way into his portfolio. 
One of them, a study in oils, he afterward 
elaborated into an “ Elaine” which attained 
& great success, and another picture, a very 
faithful likeness, found ite way into the 
doctor’s hands and still hangs above his 
study fireplace, the Lilian of long ago. It 
was painted for a wedding gift, for none of 
us were blind to the little drama which was 
played before us that summer. He must 
have been dull, indeed, who could have 
failed to read the doctor’s story in his face, 
in the thrill in his voice when he uttered 
Lilian’s name, or in the light which kindled 
in his eyes when they rested upon her. 
Love had come at last, and perhaps it was 
all the stronger by reason of its long tarry- 
ing. We all knew the open secret before 
any glimmer of the truth came to Lilian, 
Humphrey had been, from the first, the 
gentlest and kindest of guardians, and 
the brotherly manner which he had at first 
adopted toward his ward changed so im- 
perceptibly into something warmer and 
deeper, that I doubt whether even he him- 
self understood the meaning of the change 
until it was too late to struggle against the 
power which had mastered him. 

I think that he did struggle, even then, 
but all his doubts and scruples were for 
Lilian’s sake. Mine, and I had many of 
them, were for him. To wait forty years, 
and then to give his heart into the keeping 
of a child, “‘ fitter,” as I thought, at first, to 
myeelf, ‘‘ for Rex” than for the grave elder 
brother whose love she surely could not 
value at its worth, even though she should 
accept it when he laid ‘t at her feet. 

Mrs Tracey did not seem to share my mis- 
givings as to Lilian’s fitness, but she feared 
greatly that Humphrey would be unsuc- 
cessful. 

**She is too frankly fond of him as her 
friend to have thought of him in any other 
relation,” she said, sadly, ‘‘ and besides, the 
difference in age is great. She can hardly be 
expected to think of him as a lover.” 

Just at present she doesn’t know what 
to think of him,” I answered, with an in- 
ward, laugh,as I recalled a question put to 
me by Lilian earlier in that same after- 
noon: 

«Ts the doctor displeased at me? I don’t 
know what I have done, but he has changed 
toward me, and I don’t know how to set 
matters right.” 

Not daring to enlighten her I had merely 
answered that Humphrey had a good deal 
on his mind. Certainly she had not vexed 
him in any way. 

“Then perhaps it is about his brother. 
Maybe I ought not to speak of it, but he 
half told me about it, and of course you 
know the whole story.” 

Without knowing all the details I knew 





enough to feel sure that there was some 
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truth in Lilian’s surmise. Rex, never 
studious at the best of times, had fallen in 
with an objectionable set during the last 
year of his college life. There were stories 
of card and billiard parties kept up to all 
hours of night or morning, and rumor had 
it that Rex had won and lost a good deal of 
money on several such occasions. Harsh 
the doctor could not find it in his heart to 
be, but still, conduct such as this could not 
be passed over in silence. Rex had re- 
sented his brether’s words of remonstrance 
and sed entreaty, and, finally, instead of re- 
turning to Bythesea had gone to the 
West. There, out of Humphrey’s reach, 
he might either be coming to his better 
self, or plunging yet deeper into the mire. 
None of us could do more than hazard a 
guess as to his probable course, for he was 
easily swayed, whether for good or evil, 
and was equally capable of redeeming his 
past or of irretrievably ruining his future. 
He had professed sorrow for the faults of 
which the doctor had accused him, and had 
promised amendment; but he had been 
silent regarding various transactions of 
which his brother was ignorant, and it was 
only after Rex’s departure that they had 
come to light. Such a beginning was not 
likely to inspire his friends with any great 
degree of confidence in his sincerity, nor 
did it lead Humphrey to be sanguine as to 
the sequel. 

"One would think,” went on Lilian, 
after a pause, ‘‘ that Mr. Tracey could not 
find it in his heart to grieve ‘he doctor, 
who seems to think that there is nobody in 
all the world quite like him. And you 
know how hard it is to be disappointed in 
those we love. I wish I dared to tell Doc- 
tor Shirley how sorry I am.” 

** Tell him,” I spoke, impulsively—* tell 
him; he needs a kind word sometimes just 
as much as any of us.” 

‘*T believe I will,” was Lilian’s answer; 
and later in the day she did so. 

Thad guessed, when I gave the advice, 
what the result would be; consequently, it 
was no surprise to me to see the doctor 
coming up his gardea path in the twilight 
with Lilian’s arm through his own. IfI 
had not already known the story I should 
have guessed it all as he bent over her, 
drawing her close to him for a moment, 
aod then, turning, put her in his mother’s 
arms, while Lilian’s head went down on 
Mrs. Tracey’s shoulder to be lifted again 
presently for her tender kiss and blessing. 

My husband having been called to New 
York, I was to spend the night at my 
fciend’s, but after seeing that little tableau 
I lingered on my own piazza until the dusk 
had deepened into darkness. Then I went 
over, and found Mrs. Tracey alone. Lilian 
had gone down the street on an errand and 
the doctor had been summoned several 
miles away to the scene of an explosion 
which had occurred that afternoon. 

“It is rather hard on him to have to go 
there to-night of all nights,” said ~his 
mother regretfully. ‘‘ Well,” she added, 
with a smile, ‘‘ it has all come right at last, 
though I can hardly believe it even now. 
If it had been Rex, I could have understood 
it easily enough; but Humphrey, who 
would have thought Humphrey one to win 
a giri’s heart.” 

** Anybody who knows him might think 
it,” I answered warmly. ‘*Why should 
yuu be surprised? Surely she would have 
been blind, if she had failed to see that his 
jove is worth taking.” 

** But the things best worth having are 
not always those which we value most,” 
said Mrs. Tracey. ‘‘I grant you that any 
woman might feel touched and honored by 
such a devotion as he offers to Lilian, and 
yet—and yet”— 

*“* And yet you are surprised to finda 
woman wise enough to know, after a sum- 
mer’s close companionship, that he is one 
among a thousand,” I said, a trifle indig- 
nantly. 

**He is; indeed he is. But you know 
that every girl likes to throw the halo of a 
little romance around her lover, and Hum- 
phrey, with all his goodness, is but a 
homely subject for such work.” 

“1 should like to alter the definition of 
tbat word ‘homely,” I retorted. “From our 
use of it one might imagine a home to be 
the spot where all that is harsh and rude 
and unlovely centers. And yet, surely, our 
homely joys are our holiest, homely sorrows 


sink deepest into our hearts, homely friends 
are our nearest and our dearest, and homely 
duties make, for most of us, the best work 
of our lives. Homely—it ought to mean 
the next best thing to heavenly.” 

Mrs. Tracey had no chance to reply, for 
just then Lilian came in, and slipped into 
her favorite scat, a footstool at the old 
lady’s feet. 

There was silence for a few moments 
atter that. Lilian’s thoughts were doubt- 
less busy with the future, as I think Mrs. 
Tracey’s were with the past. Watching 
her, I saw a tear steal down her cheek and 
fall upon the sunny head which she was 
stroking with gentle mother fingers. 
Perhaps the tears were given to some 
tender memory of long ago; perhaps they 
were given to Rex, who was never wholly 
absent from her thoughts. 

My own fancies, too, strayed to the will- 
ful lad, self-exiled from the home which 
would, I sadly feared, be home to him no 
longer. He had been first there all his life. 
How would he brook it to see the doctor's 
wife in his place? 

“Bat, efier all, she will take her own 
place, not his,” I mused, ‘‘and when he 
knows her, he cannot fail to like her. As 
to the rest, if Humphrey is happy, why 
need we disquiet ourselves as to the fitness 
or unfitness of his choice? He knows what 
he wants—and who can blame him for lov- 
ing Lilian?” 

Lilian herself seemed tranquilly happy. 
Mrs. Tracey went to her room at her usual 
hour, but we others, anxious to hear the 
doctor’s report, decided to wait a little 
longer before giving up to the drowsiness 
which was fast stealing overus. ‘‘ Be- 
sides,” urged Lilian, ‘‘ who could tell how 
long it might be before we spent another 
evening together. Was I not going back 
to New York in a few days’ time, and be- 
fore another summer came round’’— 

“Oh yes; I know what will happen be- 
fore another summer comes round,” I said, 
laughing. ‘‘ And no doubt Lilian Shirley 
will be far too dignified a personage to curl 
up in my arme like a kitten, as she is doing 
at this present moment.” 

** Only she isn’t Lilian Shirley yet,” said 
the girl, laughing too. Then, ‘* Were you 
surprised Nell? I was; I never had dreamed 
of such a thing. Do you know, he had an 
idea that I might think him too old and 
grave to be worth caring about. Asif I 
could help loving him for all his goodness 
tome! Nelly, do you suppose that there is 
another man in the world who would have 
done as he did for—for her and afterward 
forme. Isometimes think thatifI died for 
him, even that would not pay the dedt I 
owe him.” 

‘*He is much more concerned in having 
you live for him,” I said, smiling. ‘‘ And, 
Lilian, I can’t tell you how glad I am for 
you both.” 

‘* Are you? for me; yes. But are you 
satisfied for him? It seems to me that Ican 
never be half good enough, or wise enough 
for him, though I mean to learn to be like 
him, ifI can. And then, you know, I shall 
grow older too.” 

‘Rest content, Lilian; he has no idea 
of ‘molding’ you.” 

‘*No,” said Lilian, assentingly. 
after a moment she went on: 

‘* T donot remember my father; he died 
when I was two years old, but I often think 
that I should have felt toward him just as 
I do toward the doctor. You cannot 
choose but love Humphrey, and lock up to 
him and trust him. He gives you that 
feeling of absolute safety and security 
and—and rest.” 

Her frank, half-reverent affection was 
not the coin in which to repay a love such 
as Humphrey’s, but, such as it was, it was 
genuine, and as she talked my heart grew 
lighter. It was evident that he had no 
rival; she was not consciously withholding 
her heart from his keeping, and surely at 
last it would, it must be his as fully and 
absolutely as even he could desire. 

We sat talking until we keard the doc- 
tor’s steps on the piazza, and Lilian sprang 
up to open the door. He came in exhausted 
and almost unmanned by the scene through 
which he had passed, and he yielded him- 
self passively into Lilian’s hands as she 
fairly guided him to his chair. 


Then 





‘One man was instantly killed,” he said, 
in answer to my eager questions, “There 


were four others badly injured, and two of 
them died while I was there. One of the 
others I hope to find alive in the morning, 
but the other is past help; anda little child, 
who had been playing near the mill at the 
time of the accident, is crushed so that "— 
and there his voice failed him, and the hand 
which had lately held the surgeon’s knife 
without a tremor, shook visibly as he laid 
it upon Lilian’s shoulder. 

Sae Jaid her own hand lightly on his lips. 
‘Don’t try to talk. Wait here just a mo- 
ment,” and at the last word she disap- 
peared, to return in an instant with a little 
tray in her hands. 

‘*T knew you would be tired and cold,” 
she said, setting it down beside him, ‘so 
I thought this would be the best thing to 
do for you. It is tea—the kind you like.” 
Humphrey took the cup from her, and 
bent down to kiss the little fingers that had 
held it. 

**You staid up to make this for me? 
Lilian, what ought I say toyou? Doyou 
kaow that it is past two o’clock? And re- 
member that you are a fragile bit of porce- 
lain after all, not fit”— 

‘Not fit for anything but just to be 
petted and taken care of? Don't say that, 
Humphrey.” 

‘Precious enough to be worth all the 
petting and care I know how to yive you. 
There,Mcs. Morris has gone after her lamp. 
Say good-night and go too.” 

She lingered for a few moments, but 
gained my side as I reached the upper hall. 

‘*Humphrey says we are not to talk, 
under penalty of his high displeasure,” she 
said, slipping her arm through mine. ‘* On, 
Nell! were you ever so tired in your life? 
Talk, indeed! I can’t say another word 
except good-night.” 

She was asleep as soon as her head 
touched the pillow, and the breakfast bell 
failed to waken herin the morning. Think- 
ing it a pity to arouse her, I let her sleep on, 
aud did not see her again until afternoon, 
for my husband came on the early train 
with news that set me to work to make 
ready to leave for home at a few hours’ no- 
tice, We had an early lunch, finished our 
packing, and then went over to bid our 
friends good-by. 

There, too, the house was in confusion. 
Rex had telegraphed from New York that 
he would be home that night, and Mrs. 
Tracey, in a flutter of joyful agitation, was 
making all sorts of preparations for his 
arrival. Lilian, pale and heavy-eyed, in 
spite of her long sleep, was in. the dining- 
room, piling a fruit dish with grapes, 
peaches and pears, of which the doctor 
had brought in a supply from the garden. 

‘* Humphrey is gone to that place where 
he went last night. He will be dreadfully 
sorry not to say good-by,” she said, regret- 
fully. ‘‘ And I—oh, Nell! what shall I do 
without you all this long winter?” 

‘But you know you are to come and see 
me in New York, if Humphrey can be 
brought to spare you. And, besides, you 
have forgotton Rex. You cannot be lonely 
where he is. Take my word for it, by this 
day week you will be the best of friends.” 

‘“‘[hope we may,” said Lilian, soberly; 
but her tone showed that she was not very 
confident of seeing my prophecy fulfilled. 

I did not see Bythesea again for many 
months, nor did I see Lilian, who failed to 
pay her promised visit. She wrote, how- 
ever, frequently, and thus I learned that 
she was spending a pleasant winter, and 
learning, as she gaid, to do all sorts of use- 
ful things. With Rex she was, as I had 
foreseen, the best of friends, and his name 
occurred far more frequently than did 
Humphrey’s in her letters. The doctor 
wrote too, occasionally, but the tone of 
his correspoadence was less cheerful than 
Lilian’s. He looked in upon us once or 
twice before Christmas, and, on his second 
visit, spent an hour or two with us. 

‘Lilian was well,” he said, ‘and 
brighter than she had been at any time 
during the summer.” She and Rex be- 
tween them were fairly making the old 
houze young again. They got on capitally; 
Rex took great care of her, and the doctor 
felt confident that she was acquiring great 
influence over him—greater than anybody 
else had ever been able to exert over the 
willful lad. Both he himself and Mrs. Tra- 
cey hoped great things from that influence, 





though I failed to see much ground for 





their expectations. Rex liked Lilian, and 
was devoting himself to her service for the 
winter. By spring he would doubiless 
have transferred his affection elsewhere. 

‘* Well,” I reflected, *‘ by spring she will 
have ceased to need him,” for the wedding 
was to take place early in May. 

She would come to me after Christmas, 
the doctor assured me, but when the time 
came there was no Lilian—only a letter 
from the doctor, saying that she was ail- 
ing, coughed constantly, and was not in a 
fit state to leave home. Could not I come 
to them instead? 

Icould not at the time, and the matter 
dropped for a while; but one day, early in 
February, Humphrey walked in upon us, 
expressly, as he said, to take me back with 
him. 

He seemed depressed, and looked far 
from well, and confessed that he was wor- 
ried and sick at heart. ‘‘ You are always 
full of sympathy for people in trouble,” he 
said, between jest and earnest. ‘‘ Suppose 
you try the effect of it on me? Honestly, 
I am in a place where it seems as if it 
would be a relief to talk to you, even 
though the talking may not mend matters. 
Rex? Oh yes! who else is there to fret 
over?” 

“You hoped that Lilian might influence 
him,” I suggested, as he sat silent. 

‘* Lilian seems to have taken a dislike to 
him; never goes out with him, and avoids 
him in every possible way. She tries not 
to let it be seen, but it is too plain for me 
to feel any doubt onthe subject. Friends? 
Yes; they were. I don’t know where the 
trouble lies. Lilian frets over it, I can see, 
though she says nothing. I found her cry- 
ing the other evening, and.she persisted 
that there was nothing the matter, except 
that she was tired and nervous. But she 
could not check her tears, and the end of 
it was that she fairly sobbed herself to 
sleep, like a child, in my arms, And then, 
she makes such pitiful attempts to be 
cheerful; that’s worse than all the rest.” 

‘* What does Mrs, Tracy think of it?” 

‘*Her thoughts are given exclusively to 
Rex just at present. I don’t think that she 
has noticed anything unusual. Any way, 
you know, she keeps her room a great deal 
during the winter, so that she sees very 
little of what goes on in the house. Per- 
haps you can straighten matters now that 
you are com'ng to us, though there really 
is little need of changenow. Rex says that 
he is going to leave us in the course of a 
few days.” 

‘*For the West again?” 

The doctor sighed. ‘He does not say 
where. Anywhere, I suppose, where I can- 
not reach him. I had begun to hope that 
we had seen the last of that trouble, but the 
fit is on him stronger thanever. He seems 
absolutely reckless.” 

“And sullen,” Humphrey might have 
added. He was no longer the Rex of old 
times, the gay, good humored lad, who 
won all hearts by his pleasant ways and his 
handsome face. My heart sank as I looked 
at him, though I guessed but dimly what 
sad cause there was for my forebodings. 

Lilian seemed glad to see me, and 
laughed and chatted naturally enough 
while we sat round the tea-table, but a little 
later, when Humpbrey left us, she sat silent 
and constrained, an unwilling listener to 
the talk that went on between Rex and 
myself. To speak accurately, Rex had the 
conversation to himself. He was in a bit- 
ter, satirical mood, and was at no pains to 
conceal it, scoffing at the things he had 
once deemed holy, mocking at the names 
he had once held in 1everence and honor. 
Some of his talk was, I suspected, aimed at 
Lilian, and my suspicion became certainty 
when at Jast, as if she could bear no more, 
she half rose from her seat and looked up at 
him with a piteous, pleading face, which 
might well have touched a harder heart 
than his. After that there was no need of 
explanation, though Lilian gave a broken 
one, as she lay, fairly sobbiug her heart 
out in my arms that night, 

‘I did not know~—I did not know until 
it was too late! They wanted me to like 
him, and we were always together, and he 
was the kindest— the pleasantest—the—the 
—until he spoke, and them, all at once, I 
knew that I had learned to care for him, 
and been false to Humphrey, and to my 
word. Nell, I did not listen—I did not; 





but I could not say that. I did not—care, 
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and now he says that if I will not save him 
he will go to ruin, and it will be my fault, 
because I do not care enough for him to 
break with Humphrey, and let him try to— 
and Humphrey trusts me all the time, and 
—oh, Nel), what can [ do? I will do right 
if only i know how.” 

‘Lilian, Lilian, what are you saying?” L 
said, miserably, ‘* Yuu have not forgotten 
Humpbrey in these few weeks. It is not 
possible that you have changed like that.” 

‘*] have aot changed ; he is the same to 
me, but Rex is mure. I love Humpbrey, I 
shall always Jove him; but this—this is dif- 
fereot.” 

I knew only too well that it was differ- 
ent, and for poor Lilian in her agony of 
self reproacb, I had no word of blame, or 
if 1 had, I lacked the heart to utter it. 
Rex, indeed, I did blame bitterly, but my 
words availed little. Lilian, who could 
find no excuse for her own weakness, 
found more than enough for his, and I was 
fain, at last, to let the matter drop with the 
advice to tell Humphrey the truth without 
further delay. 

It was advice more easy to give than to 
follow. The doctor’s love was not, like 
Rex’s, a growth of yesterday; its roois 
struck deep into his very soul, and Lilian 
knew it. Against anger or reproach she 
might bave steeled herself, but she knew 
that she would have none of these to bear. 
If Humphrey knew that her heart was his 
no longer; that, alas! it had never been his, 
he was man enough to set her free. As to 
threats, those weapons of a coward, Rex 
might stoop to vsethem, but they would 
never find their way into Humphrey’s 
hands. Rex might alternate between an- 
ger and stormy affection, but sooner or 
later his passion would spend itself and 
there wou'd be an end. Humphrey would 
suffer in mlence, but hearts that suffer ai- 
lently are those which break at Jast, 

Rex did not appear at breakfast thenext 
morning. Lilian stole a glance at his 
empty place as she slipped into her own, 
but she made no comment. Humpbrey 
looked at her keenly as the sat, pale and 
trembling, trifling with the food she could 
not swallow. Tnen his glance turned to 
me. What he read in my face I do not 
know. Iofinite pity, perhaps, for I was 
conscious at that moment of no other fee!- 
ing. He did not meet my eyes again, but 
began to talk of the weather, of politics, of 
my husband’s last picture, until, the meal 
ended, Lilian slipped away. Tbe mask 
dropped then; he came to where I stood, 
and whether 1 would or no, turned my face 
to the light. 

**Mrs. Morris” he said hoarsely,*‘ is it 1?” 

I did not speak, I could not, but the si- 
lence answered him. His hand dropped 
from my shoulder, he stood looking at me 
for a moment, white and speechless, and 
then, still without a word, he turned 
away. 

Poor Humphrey; it was hard. Watch- 
ing him as he slowly drove away on his 
daily round of duty, I caught myself wish- 
ing that for once he might be found less 
true, less faithful than I thought him. And 
then my thoughts went back to my first 
meeting with Lilian, and to her half-jest- 
ing, half-earnest estimate of the man who 
was even then, though she knew it not, 
her lover. 

Alas! she had spoken truly; the doctor 
was not ficale, it was notin his nature to 
change, and in that very element of stead- 
fastness lay at once his weakness and his 
sirength. No man yields up his heart’s 
desire without a struggle, but there are 
men in whom love casts out selfishness, 
even as it casts out fear. Many a man 
finds strength to lay down life for those be 
loves, Here and there we find one who can 
do yet more—can live a life worth living 
after laying downaill that once made it pre- 
cious in bis sight. 

Such a one was Humphrey Shirley. 
Years afterward Lilian knew what it had 
cost him to speak the words that set her 
free, with the assurance that it was alla 
mistake, and that he saw as well as she did 
that they would be happier as friends. 
Years afterward she understood, but at the 
time, far from realizing what it was that 
he bad done, she felt, I think, a touch of 
pique mingled with all her joy. 

t* To think of it!” she said to me, in mock 
indignation. ‘‘ Here have I been grieving 








my heart out over his sufferings, and lo! 
he calmly tells me that we have simply 
blundered—not seriously, either, since we 
have found it out in time. And I actually 
fancied that I bad made shipwreck of his 
life and all his happiness!” 

Of bis happiness, perhaps; but not all 
the waves of this troublesome world can 
wreck that soul whicb, tossed though it be 
on life’s rough sea, still steers undaunted 
through the storm, to the far shores of a 
better country, and the haven where it 
would be. 

And, if Humphrey’s sacrifice was bitter, 
it was yet the price of a double blessing, of 
Lilian’s happiness and, it seemed, of Rex’s 
redemption. With such ahope before him, 
the lad would not, could not fail. Nor, to 
do him justice, did he, though he struggled 
hard to shorten the year of probation upon 
which the doctor absolutely insisted. 
Humphrey, indeed, wou'd fain have made 
it two; but Rex was exemplary for twelve 
months, and at the end of that time his en- 
treaties, joined to those of Mrs. Tracey, 
carried the day. Lilian had spent the year 
with me, and it was from my house that 
she was married, leaving me to go to the 
West where a friend, whom Rex had met 
during bis former trip there, offered him a 
position which would enable the young 
pair to begin their married life with a very 
fair share of worldly prosperity. 

Perbaps it was too prosperous; perhaps 
the struggles «nd failures which had been 
Humphrey’s lot were blessings after all. 
At least they had been blessed to him; but 
there seemed to be no blessing upon Rex, 
or upon the work of his hands. Love, 
money, position, good name—all these had 
been lightly won, and, once his own, were 
lightly valued, cast aside or lost. 

Poor Lilian! Her letters, which came 
often during her first few months of happi- 
ness, grew less and less frequent, and more 
constrained in tone. At last they ceased, 
and the only news I had of her was in- 
directly through Rex, who sometimes in 
his rare letters to Humphrey made eareless 
mention of her name. ‘* Lilian was weil,” 
‘Lilian was about as usual,” * Lilian had 
gone off sadly,” ‘‘ Humphrey would hardly 
know her for the pretty girl of three yeara 
back.” 

Finally he wrote that he meant to send 
her East. He himself was going to a min- 
ing camp, where she could not accompany 
him without being sadly in the way. 
Women were a mistake in such places, and 
Lilian held absurd notions upon a good 
many subjects. Besides, the trip would 
do her good, and Mrs. Tracey would, 
doubtiess, like to see her granddaughter, 
baby Nell. He, Rex, was somewhat short 
of cash, but if Humphrey wouid just lend 
him the necessary money, Lilian should 
start at once. 

But Lilian refused to come. Where her 
husband weut, there too she would go, and 
consequently, the next two years of her life 
were spent in mining camps. They were, 
indeed, not fit places for her, but she 
seemed to hope against hope that her pres- 
ence there might act as a check upon Rex 
who had come to trust in the adroit man- 
ipulation of cards and dice, rather than 
any other form of money-getting. The 
money came sometimes, and sometimes it 
went. Shame and a dishonored name came 
too, and they went not again, and at last, 
in the third year of that wretched life, the 
end came for Rex, as the end, sooner or 
later, comes for us all. 

They laid him in his rude grave on the 
mountain side, and then, at last, Lilian 
turned her face toward the East—the East 
in which there was no star for her. 

When the hour comes in which we link 
the past and future, and send them forth 
with our beloved dead, we do it with tears 
and prayers. What tears are those, I won- 
der, which fall upon such graves as his? 
What prayers from breaking hearts go up 
to God for those who are beyond the reach 
alike of tears or prayers, yet whom we 
dare not call our ** blessed” dead. 

Lilian could have told. Those tears had 
been hers to shed, those prayers had been 
hers to pray. What wonder was it, if she 
came back to us the shadow of old days— 
came back with her little daughter clinging 
to her hand, as Aer mother had come, long 
ago, under Humpnrey Shirley's roof to die. 

Poor Humphrey! Long ago Rex had 





called his life a failure. Since then I have 

now and again heard others call it so. And 

yet—and yet. Perhaps when the great day 

comes and the books are opened, we may 

see it written there, ‘‘ success.” 
Govverynovsg, N. ¥. 


“ WHAT CONTRARY MARY SAW.” 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Op Mother Hubbard came home one day, 
To give ber poor Spider a bone ; 

While little Miss Muffet, just ever the way, 
Sat down by her dog all alone. 





Poor Cinderella was going to wed 
The piper’s son Tom, down the street ; 
The dish ran away with the cow instead 
Of the spoon —a remarkable feat ! 


Little Boy Blue was exploring a pie 
That looked very luscious and deep ; 
While artful Jack Horner did cosily lie 

Under a hay-stack asleep. 


Little Bo-Peep had found her sheep 
All browsing on bread and honey ; 
Tearful Tom Tucker had ceased to weep, 
And counted up heaps of money. 


Old King Oole and his fiddlers ail 
In a bow! had gone to sea ; 

And Jack on the Giant had made a call 
And was pleasantly asked to tea. 


This was a dream that came to pass; 
I’}l tell you the reason why: 

*T'was said litile Mary, so very contrary, 
Had eaten too much blackpird pie! 

New Yorx Crrv. 


SING FU’S HOLIDAY. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


Cuingse boys who are ambitious to be 
scholars, have to learn by heart many lines 
of poetry. They also have to write poetry, 
and when one is not born a poet, that is 
what our hired man calls “a joeb.” Sing 
Fu, though he was the Viceroy’s son, 
found his poetry exercise as difficult as 
you or I would find composing an ode. 
He had one advantage over us. He needed 
not to find words that rhyme to close his 
lines, and that is something as any one 
knows, who has tried to fiad a word to 
chime with “‘home.” But one morning 
he rose early, determined to do his poetry 
lesson atanycost. A great wing of crim- 
son and gold flamed across the east, the 
air was fresh and cool, and, to his great de- 
light, he conquered his task in an hour. 
Shing Te, his tutor, would have been de- 
lighted also if his bead had not ached. 
* Ah!” he said, pressiog his’hands to his 
hot temples, ‘‘ how happy is the gardener 
when he has planted and tended a flower, 
to behold it putting forth blossoms! You 
have been s9 diligent, you shall have a 
holiday.” 

At luncheon the Viceroy saw that Sing 
Fu had all he could do to keep from danc- 
ing, and shook his wise old head. ‘ Be 
careful, my son,” he said, gently. ‘‘ I have 
noticed that when I[ am feeling particularly 
joyful over something I have accomplished, 
Iam apt to fall into temptation of some sort, 
as if to prove to myself that I am not so fine 
acresture as I have imagined. Be careful to 
keep out of mischief.” 

This made Sing Fu quiet for a short 
time, but when luncheon was over he quite 
forgot everything, but the fact that he was 
free, and went hippity-hop down the ve- 
randa of his mamma’s pretty house, lifting 
his funny shoes very high, and going so 
fast his queue sailed out behind him. 

Like the homes of all wealthy Chinese, 
the Viceroy’s residence consisted of several 
houses, or suites of rooms, connected by 
corridors, and opening on courts or 
gardens, aod in the pretty house in which 
Sing Fu lived with his mamma and her ser- 
vanis, there were many beautiful objects. 
Cups with tiger’s eyes wrought in them in 
inlaid work of gold and silver, to warn the 
one using them not to eat and drink too 
much, small vases of precious jade, a dark- 
green stone believed to be an antidote to 
poison, teapots of every description, and 
tables which contained several other tables 
hidden within them, and many other things 
I will not stop to describe. But dearly as 
he loved his mamma, and beautiful as the 
house was Sing Fu was os uneasy when he 
was compelled to remain in it on a rainy 
day, as if he had been born in America. 

Low down in the west were purple 











clouds, but Sing Fu did not see them, and 
ekipped down the steps into the garden, 
which was full of beautiful fall flowers. 
Bat even on the prettiest China asters count- 
less grasshoppers were jumping about. He 
first caught a good many for the Mandarin 
ducks which were sailing about, and preen- 
ing their glietening feathers in front of bis 
mother’s house. Then he tieda dozen ona 
fine silk thread. It was easy to fasten them 
securely without hurting them, and soon 
he bad four dozen of the biggest fast to his 
thread, and painfully kicking out their 
legs. 

Sing Fu’s mamma had one maid, who 
was very nervous, and sometimes cross. 
Whatever Sing Fu did disturbed her, end 
when he was about he often heard her mur- 
mur to herself: ‘‘ Boys drive me raving 
crazy!” Mice, worms, spiders, and every 
sort cf insect made her shriek aloud, and as 
Sing Fu tied the forty-eighth grasshopper 
to the end of his string he thought of old 
Sin. ‘‘ What would she say to these,I won- 
der!” he said to himself, and went slowly 
up the path tying on a few more grasshop- 
pers as he walked. 

Sin, looking very sad and old, was bend- 
ing over an embroidery frame. Her back 
was crooked and she was very deaf. But 
Sing Fu thought not of her possible mis- 
fortune but only of how cross she was, and 
how silly it is to be afraid of insects. His 
step was noiseless and he reached the 
window near which she sat unobserved. 
A dwarf palm grew in the tub just beneath 
it, and a screen was partly drawn across 
the opening. He gathered up the grass- 
hoppers with one hand and climbed upon 
the tub. He had thought he would say, 
** Lock Sin!” and hang his grasshoppers on 
the palm, but instead he put them on the 
window-ledge. Finding themselves upon 
something solid, and having no fear of old 
laaies, they jumped upon Sin, who, giving 
a shrill scream, fell to the floor in a fit. 

Frightened in his turn, Sing Fu dropped 
from his percb, threw the grasshoppers to 
the Mandarin ducks, who could scarcely 
believe their eyes, when they saw so many 
delicate morsels before their bills, and ran 
te the pavilion of drums, or band-house—a 
building thought necessary to every official 
residence in China. His heart suid ‘‘ Club- 
dub!” very loud in his ears, and he expected 
every moment to hear his name called. 
He had not meant to frighten old Sin very 
badly. *‘‘ But, after all,” he said to himself, 
** she ought not to be so silly.” 

It was nearly time for the fall thanks- 
giving festival, and the pavilion was empty, 
for all the musicians were out buying 
cakes, toys and fruit for their little 
friends. But the musical instruments were 
all there, and Sing Fu went straight toward 
the drums, which were deep bowls of cop- 
per or bropze, over which was stretched 
carefully prepared calf-skin. He struck 
the great drum lightly with his finger, and 
it gave forth a hollow sigh. On! how 
much he wanted to know what makes the 
noise in drums. Shing Te said they were 
hollow; but then he often said also that a 
boy should not be told everything. Some- 
thing must make the beautiful roaring 
noise, and as he adored noise Sing Fa 
longed inexpressibly to peep inside a drum. 
The loose blouse he wore contained many 
pockets, and in one of them was the pea- 
kuife his uncle Sun Loo had brought him 
all the way from England. 

**Aemall hole won’t hurt a big drum,” 
he thought, besides Shing Te was always 
urging him to find out things for himself, 
The hide was tough, but the kuife was 
sharp, and be soon hada peep-hole. As 
he could see nothing, he made it lerger. 
Still he could see nothing, and cut a third 
time; but now the hole was as big round 
as a copper cask, and though he could see 
the bottom of the drum, he could see noth, 
ing else; and,the little flap of leather, which 
he had trusted would cover the wound ia 
the top, seemed to have shrunken. 

“What if—oh, dreadful thought!” the 
sound was made by a spirit which, unseen 
by him,had darted out through the hole he 
had made. Footsteps were approaching, 
and he thought it wise to spring out of the 
back window. 

There was a delicious fragrance in the 
air, and Sing Fu followed it to the ki 
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now in his own room, and as there was 4 
little of the preserve left, when the pots 
were all full, he had turned it into a bowl, 
and set it on the kitchen table, for he was 
very tired. The picture of the kitchen god 
pasted up over the furnace was only paper, 
and could not move. Still Sing Fu watched 
himas he drew near and drew a delicious 
morse] from the honey-like sirup. Un 
luckily there were po tiger's eyes at the 
bottom of the bowl to warm him, so he ate 
and ate until be could see the blue ludy 
who stood under a blue tree, holding a blue 
umbrella over a blue hat at the bottom of 
the bowl. 

When he left the kitchen his little dog 
Fifi came bounding to meet him. . A com- 
mon yellow dog, with a queer tail curled 
up toward his back, and a head like a fox. 
Fifi was possessed of excellent sense and a 
loving heart, and he greeted his master with 
the sharp bark that expresses a dog’s pleas- 
ure the world over. 

Sing Fu played tag with him a while, 
but tiring of that, he contrived a harness 
for Fifi out of twine, and tried to make 
him play horse. It was some time before 
Fifi could understand what was wanted of 
him, but he was anxious to please, and at 
last succeeded, and then Sing Fu thought 
he might draw something. The gardener’s 
watering- pot stood under a huge clump of 
oleanders, and drawing it out he filled it 
with earth and fastened to it the strings he 
had tied to Fifi’s collar. Then he urged 
the dog to go. But the weight drew the 
collar back and choked Fifiso his tongue 
hung out of his mouth, and not being able 
to speak, he lay down on his back and held 
up his paws to show how impossible it was 
for bim to do what was asked of him. 
Perhaps ’twas the ginger, perhaps it was 
the sense that he was a bad boy, but then, 
1 grieve to say it, Sing Fu struck Fifi. 
Too much astonished to bark the dog 
sprang up. 

“Go on!” cried Sing Fu, raising his hand, 
and F.fi, giving a sudden leap, ran wildly 
toward the nearest veranda, which offered 
a safe retreat. Tae watering-pot bounced 
up and down, and being of earthenware 
was soon broken. As for Fifi, he was more 
dead than alive, when he hid himself under 
the steps. 

“Sing Fu!l”—it was his mother who 
spoke—‘'come into the house, my son; it 
is beginning to rain.” 

The rain-drops were few and far be- 
tween; but bis mother stood in the door- 
way watching him, and a Chinese boy 
pever disobeys his mother, so Sing Fa 
went slowly up the steps. 

‘*What were you doing to Fifi?” said 
his mother, who had only seen the dog’s 
distracted pluage out of sight. 

‘‘Nothing,” said Sing Fu, hanging his 
head. 

His mother wanted to believe him, but 
old Sin was s:rangely ill and out of her 
head, so there was not time just then for 
questions. **I hope you are telling the 
truth, my son,” she said gently. “I would 
rather you would be truthful than great or 
wise. Now you must be quiet, and amuse 
yourself with a book, for I must leave 
you.” 

Sing Fu did not like to read, except on 
pleasant days, when he might, if he chose, 
do something else, and he very soon began 
feeling creepy in his back and legs. ‘Oh, 
dear!” he said, to himself. Very soon his 
foot was asleep, and then he said ‘* Oh, 
dear!” so loud they heard him in the next 
room, and told him to keep still. Then 
he began tiptoeing around the room, 
going from one cabinet to another, and 
pulling out the unlocked drawers. In one 
he found a scratch-back, which is a long 
wand of ivory, having a pretty handle on 
one end, and on the other a hand, or sim- 
ply a finger, slightly bent. its use is in- 
dicated hy its name, and as Chinese gar- 
ments are all loose, it is easy to thrust the 
scratch-back under them. A large bronze 
incense vase of great beauty stood in one 
corner of the room. In the fluted curves 
of its spreading rim were hung a row of 
bells whose large square clappera seemed 
too large for tbe purpose for which they 
‘were intended, for two-thirds of their bulk 
hung below the mouths of the bells, Bing 
Fa lightly struck ope and it gave forth» 
sweet, wusics! murmur, Then be struck 
900 With wore force, and Of few tbe eude 


of the fingers of the scratch-back. It was 
the best scratch-back, and bad once be- 
longed to a relation of an emperor. Hastily 
returning it to its place, Sing Fu sat down 
in a corner, feeling very miserable indeed. 
That evening, when the band began to 
play, as it always did at meal-time, the big 
drum was struck only once. ‘‘ Something 
has happened,” softly whispered the serv- 
ants to each other. ‘‘To have the great 
drum silent is a bad sign. It is very un- 
lucky.” Fi Footsi himself looked grave, 
and Sing Fa being very full of ginger, and 
feeling scared and unhappy could not eat a 
mouthful. 

“‘T’m afraid you had too good a time,” 
said his father, when he had taken him on 
his knee as his custom was. ‘‘ What have 
you been doing?” 

Sing Fu wished he were a mouse and 
could slip into a spug little hole. ‘‘Oh—I 
played round.” 

‘* Your honored mamma has told me you 
have been a very good boy,” said the Vice- 
roy. ‘* That and the fact of your diligence 
rejoices me. A good son is the most pre- 
cious blessing of Heaven.” Just then a 
visitor was announced, and he was called 
away. 

Sing Fu turned over nearly a thousand 
times before he fell asleep. His left side 
was sore, and the praises of his father and 
mother made bim ache in his mind. When 
at last he slept, he dreamed that a terrible 
man all of ginger from head to foot, had 
come to tell bis parents he was a bad boy. 
‘I’m not a bad boy,” cried Sing Fu, cling- 
ing to his father and mother, and trying to 
draw them away. 

“You are!” cried the ginger man, with 
eyes of fire. ‘‘ Who scared old Sin? Who 
cut the big drum? Who stole the ginger? 
Who struck Fifi?. Who broke the best 
scratch-back? Who let himself be praised 
for being good, when he was bad? You 
are a bad boy!” The ginger man bad 
grown redder and redder, and the moment 
he ceased speaking he seized Sing Fu as 
you and I would take hold of a pickle, and 
swallowed him. Sing Fu felt himself going 
dowa—down as into an abyss—and then he 
suddenly awoke. The darkness was more 
terrible than his dream. Bursting into loud 
sobs he sprang up, and ran into the room 
where his parents slept. 

‘* Wake up quick and take care cf me,” 
he cried, “ I’ve been a bad—bad—boy!” 

** The tears of repentance are cool, and 
soothe the eyes, but the best part of repent- 
ance is sinning no more,” said Fi Footsi 
when he had heard all about everything— 
even the scratch-back. 

**Now are you willing to repair, as far 
as possible, the mischief you have done?” 

* Yes, Papa,” said Sing Fu, “I am. I 
will go witcout moon cakes and oranges 
next week.” 

The yearly thanksgiving testival is held 
during the full of the moon, because the 
Chinese people believe the moon has helped 
the sunshine and the rain to bring them 
abundant harvests, and, duriog the festi- 
val, they have a curious ceremony called 
*copgratulatiog: the moon.” A _ great 
many ;cakes are prepared for this feast. 
Some are shaped like the new moon, others 
are round, and have painted upon them the 
figure of a rabbit, standing on its hind 
legs and pounding out rice, because they 
imagine a big white rabbit lives in the 
moon, and spends all his time in this labor. 
Toys, made to represent animals and birds, 
are prepared as gifts to children, and every 
one tries to make his friends happy at this 
time. 

Sing Fu kept his promise. The money 
given him for cakes he spent in a new head 
for the big drum and a new watering-pot 
for the gardener. He gave his oranges to 
old Sin, and the moon cakes, sent him by 
his grandmother, he divided among the 
household, not forgetting Fifi, whose sweet 
tooth was as big as a boy’s. 

**I do not want another holiday for afiong 
time,” he said to Shing Te. ‘‘ They are the 
hardest days of all, for there’s nothing so 
difficult as looking after yourself—if you're 
a boy.” 

Tzans Havre, Inv. 





PUZZLEDORM. 


Commumtoatsons for thie devartmen! should be ad- 
Greseea “ Pussies.” Tus \wperewpenrt. New York 


——— 


CUTTINGS OFF. 


1 Cut off the first and last letter of an order 
of time, and leave to be in pain. 

2 Cut off the first and last let'er of dismal, 
and leave a machine for making cloth. 

3. Cut off the first two and last two letters of 
a coal mine, and leave a liquor, 

4. Cat off the first two and last two letters of 
affected by malady, and leave bodies of water. 
5. Out off the first two and last two letters of 
power, and leave a number, 

6. Cut off the first and last letter of suitable, 
and leave a large cord, 

7. Cus off the first and last letter of confined 
in an inclosure, and leave mature age. 

F. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA- SELECTED. 


You'll find me in winter, with snow, wind and 
sleet, 
You'll find me in household, so happy to meet, 
You’il find me in evening, with love each to gr: et, 
You'll find me in fath-r, in time-honored seat, 
You'll find me in slippers, ali warmed for his feet, 
You'll find me in,baby’s toes turned to the heat. 
You'll find me in blinking, at glow at the peat, 
You'll find me in mother, so comely and neat, 
You'll find me in Fanny, so bonny sad sweet, 
You'll find me in Rover, taught many a feat, 
You'll find me in pussy, somewhat of a cheat, 
You'll find me in cider, that nothing can beat, 
You'll find me in apples, that crown the home 
treat. 
This peaceful scene of to-day, is owing to 
those who raised over our heads the above bur- 
ied protection from aggression. 
H, 
ANAGRAMS. 

Distinguished men. 
1. I loan not horse. 
2. Agag, David grows artfal. 
8. Dacre is frank, 
4. Table broker. 
5. A crazy mountaineer did lose her. 

©, W. K. 


HIDDEN NAMES OF PLACES AND PEOPLE. 


1. Do you actually contemplate going West 
soon? Yer, I am going to Idaho next month. 

2. The people of this country ought to be 
thankful for its prosperity, and all endeavors to 
destroy the Union should be comsidered a great 
evil (a double name. ) 

8. Itis unwise to esteem wealth too highly, 
&@ man may be rich Monday and bankrupt on 
Tuesday. 

4. A gentleman and lady were taking a drive 
up the main street when their Lorse ran away, 
and, being thrown out,the man’s arms were both 
broken. PF. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 277ru. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Greeley. 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOININGS, 

~ 1, Jack-son; 2, Color-ado; 8, New-found- 
land: 4, Mat-a-pan ; 5, Hatter-as; 6, Mad-a-gas- 
car; 7, O-ma-ha; 8, Low-ell; 9, Os-we-go; 10, 
War-saw ; 11, New-Haven; 12. Hart-ford. 


QUALITIES OF PLACES, 
1, Cork; 2, Cologne; 3, Greenland; 4, Ice- 


land; 5, Moon; 6, Sna0w; 7, Flint; 8, Red; 9, 
Lookout; 10, Fear; 11, Farewell; 12, Good 
Hope; 18, Bine. 

DIVISIONS. 


1, Bos-ton ; 2, Hud-son; 3, One-Ida; 4, Dela- 
ware ; 5, Cate-kill; 6,Great-slave; 7, Sta-ten ; 8, 
Yel-low, 

WORD PUZZLE, 

Doughnut 
Nutgall 
Gallstone 

Btoneocoal 

Coalfire 
Firedog 
Dogpound 
Poundcake. 


DIVISION OF COUNTRIES, 

1, Ar-kansas; 2, Den-mark; 38, Idaho; 4, 
Mars-land; 5, New-Jersey; 6, New-Mexioco ; 7, 
West-Virginia ; 8, Asia-Minor. 

HIDDEN ISLANDS. 
1, Staten; 2, Corsica; 3, Malta; 4, Ireland; 


—7 


READY FOR EMERGENCY. 

A REALIZING senee of danger always character- 
izes a wise and courageous man. Whether the 
danger is present, as on the battie-field, or pros- 
pective, ss when one is threatened wuh a 
deadly malady, a judgment ss to the proper 
course to be pursued is always formed. Here is 
an instance of the latter kind of acumen: “I 
heve jart caught a revere cold,” writes Robert 
Armstrong, of O'Bannon, Kentucky, to Dre, 
Starkey & “& Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn., ‘and send check for another eupplv of 
your Comvound Oxveen, My a-thmatic trouble 
has disappeared, andI bsve nothing :f it, as 
heretofore, when [ take cold, I eat and sleep 
well. Iam, in fact. a new man, and attribute 
my health to the use of Compound Oxygen.” 
The ¢fficacy of this treatment in cares of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma and Neura'gia 
pesses all beef. Write for a free pamphlet om 
the subject and « ndv up the theory of cure for 
yourself.—N. Y. Witness. 


ewe OWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE ann POL- 

ISHED BRASS. COLORS 10 
MATOH FURNITURE, M*0E 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
iw use, Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Se---« St. Phila. 


GADVERTINE ert ton 
THOMAS. Oilonao. Ul ee 














Bates, Newspaper Ad't’ing Agent.4! Park Bo fe 
N. i bought cat 8. Me Pettengill & agen “April, 1686 % 





GOLD BAKER =R'S 1878 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It ts delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Maputact urip Rideg Liner and Printers, 




















. Invitations, ete., engraved in the latest style. 
rancis Ae Lowsrets Diaries ond Deily Journals pub- 
ted. Telephone 


annually. Your custom solic 
"Nassau 658. 








INVENTION 
OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS, 
16 Conte percan. 9 "cea pemeteee 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.17.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
frees Workers os 


Bley ee Rtn, Cation, ned Youths; the 


Foy yt or ey A complete 1d, Takes up 
; something vew, eclentifc, 
Serie compre een. ” Send for circular. “Home 











vor Puysicat Coctuns,” 16 East 
Nath St. and 713 bth Ave. N.Y. City, Prof. 
= L. Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of “tlow 
to Get ”' eaye of it: “1 mever saw any 
other I liked halfe wm. * 
yo bit Cure4 In 10 
to 3 day © pay till cured. 
f 1 Lebanon, Ohio. 
HOTELS. ETC. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICE, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 











4, Nantacket. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK 


Are the most thoroughly 
best Australian 


















Raters Stantiixe, — Well, Count, sny 
sport this morgiwg|” Heigs, mon ami, very 
sad sport, I’gve sugtibree beautiful misses |" 
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reliable goods in tha market. 
nol You can easily distnguish them by their softnes~ avd beauty 
and regularity of injsh. They are always the same in quali/y, weight, width and shade, 
th wr are dyed in two staniard shades of black. None 
d@ Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which 
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PROPRIETORS 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


are made of the finest sitk auJ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 3, 1887. 








The Independent. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of TuE 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, 
in every particular than ever before. 


Tue following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. We will 
publish articles, 


RELIGIOUS AN D THEOLOGICAL, 


F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. Cievetanp Coxg, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

Tuomas M. Crarxk, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Howarp Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pror. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. Gorpoy, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

James Freeman Crarxe, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian of Boston, Mass. 
W. R. Howstineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W. 8. Rarnsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. New York. 
Howarp Crossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church of New York. 
THEODORE L. rm, D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church of Brook- 








lyn, N. Y. 

T. T. Monogr, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Dantet Curry, D.D., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 

Pror. Georos R. Crooxs, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 

Wi.uiaM Taytor, Missionary Bishop of Africa. 

Avexanper MoKenziz, D.D., First Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass. 

Prov. H. E. Jacoss, D.D., Lutheran, ot Philadelphia. 

Joun H. Vixcent, D.D., of Plaintield, N. J. 

mma ~ F. sae, D.D., Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church of Brook- 

yn, NN. . 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Ranvoiru 8. Foster, DD., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

F. W. Conran, DD., Editor Lutheran Observer, 

Dr. Haut will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Oscoop, on the 
Higher Biblical Criticism; Dr. Pentgoost, on Revivals; Dr. Cuyter, on Temperance 
Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-School; Dr. Jaocons, on the Obstacles to the Union of the 
Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCIAL, POLATICAL AVD ECONOMIC. 

Prov. Witu1am G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and “‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 

Pres. Joun Basoom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, will write a short series of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s * Plain Man’s Talks On The Labor 
Question,” published in Taz INDEPENDENT. 

A Kwyieut or Lasor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 

Pres. Georor Wasusurn, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 
to time on the political questions of the Kast. 

Justis MoCarray, M. P., will discuss any new phases of the Irish question as they arise. 

Tuzopore Sranton, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and pouiticai 
affairs of France. 


REFORMS IV JUDICIAL PROCEDURE, 
THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject b 

Joun M. Harvan, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Sraniey Maruews, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Samuer F. Mitigr, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Cuartes Anprews, of Syracuse, N. Y 
Judge Joun F. Ditton, of New York. 
Judge Rosert Eart, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Judge Joun Lowe 1, of Boston, Mass. 
Hoa. Davin Dupiey Fiexp, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART, AVD TRAVEL. 

Tuomas Wentworts Higainson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Literary Tendencies. 

Mavrice Tuomprson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
American and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and poster. 

James Payn, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magasine, of London, 
will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

Mrs. SounvyLer VAN Renssecage, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

WiuiaM C. Warp, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article. 

Joaquin Mitter and Grace Greenwoop will furnish articles of Travel. 

Anprew Lana, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will -write a 
series of articles entitled ‘“ Letters on Literature.” They will be written in much 
the same style as his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were publisheu and read so 
widely a year ago. 

Epmunp Goss, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip 
concerning their composition. Mr. Gossz has been a life-long collector of rare 
books. 

Cuartes Dopiey Warner, Donatp G. Mironett (Ik Marvet), Ricnarp Henry Srop- 

DARD and others, will write occasional articles. 


POETRY. 
We will publish Poems by 


Susan Coo.ipas. 

Tae GoopaLes. 

Avsttx Donson, of London, England. 
Grace Dexio LitonFrEep. 

Eric Maoxay, of London England. Evita WHEELER WIL0ox. 

Lovisg CuanDLer Mov tron. Joun G. Wairtizr. 

Pur Bourke Marston, of London, Eng. | Epmunp Gosssg, of London, England. 
EvizaBETH Stuart PHEvps. Anprew Lana, of London, England. 


STORIES. 
E. P. Rox will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 


Rio#arp Henry Stopparp. 
Mavrice THompson. 

Evita M. Tuomas. 

J. T. Trowsrives. 


1887. 
Isanet F. Hapeoop, author of ‘‘Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi’s 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT. 
Tuomas Wentworts Hiaornson, W. E. Norris, F. W. Rosrvson, Jutta Sonarer, 
Harerret Presoott Sporrorp, Grace Denio LitonFiz.p, James Payy, Ross Terry Cooxs, 
and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One year, $3.00; for 6 months $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 3 months, 75-cents. 
Two years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the same rate, invariably 
with one remittance. 

&@ Those uainted with Tae InpsPrenpgent will do themselves a kindness by 
sending us 80 cents for one month’s subscription, thus consecutive numbers 
enough to enable them to judge of its merits and determine whether it is such a paper as 
would suit tastes. 

<&@ Specimen copies free. 


All subscriptions to Taz Ixpgrznpgnt are stopped at the expiration of the time pai 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
25 l1Broadway, N. ¥. 


for. 








Uhe Agrwulturat Edtor wis be clad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make this department more valuable to thoer 
of ovr eubecribers who feel specially witerested.) 


LIQUORICE. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


At the Citrus Fair for Northern California, 
held in San Francisco last year, an ex- 
hibit attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion was made by Isaac Lea, of Florin, 
Sacramento County.. The exbibit consisted of 
specimens of liquorice-root raised by himself, 
and be generously gave a piece of the root to 
each passer-by who cared for it. The liquorice 
seemed from its taste to be equal to the most 
of what one ordinarily sees sold. 

There is a species of wild liquorice growing 
along the Missouri River, especially in the 
vicinity of St. Louis, but extending up to the 
source of the Missouri. This variety is known 
as Glycyrrhiza lepidota, and its root is said to 
have much the same taste as tbat of the liq 
uorice of commerce, Glycyrrhiza glabra, G, 
lepidota is also set downin Emory’s “Survey 
of the Botany of the United States and Mexi- 
can Border,’’ as growing in the valley of the 
Rio Grande below San Elceario, also in the 
Ojo de Vaca of Chihuahua, and at San Felipe, 
California. Prof. Asa Gray mentions this same 
variety of liquorice as perfectly established on 
the sands of the shore near Buffalo, N. Y., and 
suggests that the plant probably drifted there 
from the Northwest. 4G, lepidota is tall, and 
its leaflets are sprinkled with little scales 
whieh in the larger leaves become dots. The 
pods of this variety have hooked prickles and 
whitish flowers. G. lepidota is thought to be 
the same kind mentioned by Mackenzie as 
growing on the northern coast of North 
Awerica. 

A native plant sometimes known as ‘ wild 
liquorice,’ but belonging to, another family 
from that of the true liquorice, is Galium cir- 
ce7ans, otherwise known in some distric’s as 
“master of the woods.” It blossoms from 
Jane to August, and has been used as a do- 
mestic remedy. Itis found in woods, as is also 
the other variety used as liquorice, Galium 
lanceolaium, although the latter is found com- 
monly farther north. 

The botanical name of liquorice, Glycyr- 
rhiza, comes from two Greek worde, g'ykys, 
“*sweet,’’ and rhiza, “a root.” 

Not enough liquorice is raised in this coun- 
try, however, to supply the demand. The 
amount of liquorice, root and pasie, imported 
into the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th, 1868, was set down as 6,690,004 
pounds, valued at #550,258, the duty on which 
amounted to $443,020. It is said that, before 
the war, from four to five thousand tons of 
liquorice were imported into this country 
yearly. Not nearly so much,is brought here 
now that the United States has begun to make 
liquorice on so extensive a scale and of so good 
quality. In 1881, only 400 tous were imported 
into the United States. In 1831 the amount of 
liquorice-paste brought into New York from 
other countries was valued at $96,207. 

Yorkshire and Surrey bave been the princi- 
pal parts of England in which liquorice culti- 
vation has been carried on, the former district 
being noted for the manufacture of that form 
of liquorice lozenges known as ‘ Pontefract 
cakes,’”’ which have been supposed to Le one 
of the purest forms of liquorice. These cakes 
bore formerly the impress of a castle. Faith 
in this form of liquorice, however, has been 
somewhat shaken by tne discovery by Dr. Has- 
sall of adulterations even in this form. 

In England, however, the liquorice crop has 
not always been good, sometimes not more 
than one-fourth of what it would be in favor- 
able seasoaos. A wet summer injures the plante, 
The English method of raising liquorice in 
the vicinity of Yorkshire has been to select 
land that has for soil a deep, loamy sand, be- 
low which is a foundation of clay at a depth of 
three or four feet. Such land is trenched ‘to 
the depth of three spades, the bottom to be 
loosered but’not thrown out,” and is then 
richly manured, thirty or forty cartioads be- 
ing used to the acre, and then dug over, after 
which the beds are laidout. These are about 
three fect wide and are thrown up so as to be 
almost a foot high. The time for setting out 
the liquorice plants in Englandis about March 
or Avril. The plantsare of two kinds, ‘‘stock,”’ 
and “runner buds,’’ and are planted about 
four inches deep in alternate rows. The own- 
ers ia some places have been in the babit of 
utilizing the space between the rows of /iq- 
uvrice plants by putting in potatoes or early 
dwarf cabbayes. During the summer these 
liquorice beds are weeded several times, and 
the liquorice plants attain a height of four or 
five feet. In the autumn the top of each p!ant 
is cut off near the bud, leaving the root iu the 
ground. The next yearthe tops are treated 
‘the same way. Liquorice-rvots are perennial, 
of rather rapid growth, tough, with but few 
fibers, and after some three or four years at- 
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tain the quality necessary for use. They are 
then dug up and cleansed. They have, at this 
time, a length of several feet and are an inch 
or less thick. These roots, which are soft and 
of a bright yellow color within, are then fas- 
tened into bundles and sold before becoming 
very dry, as that would injure their quality. 
The best pieces of liquorice-root found in our 
shops are those that have the brightest yellow 
color when cut open, and in which the layers 
of growth are most distinct. 

Liquorice powder is of two kinds; one a 
grayish-yel'ow color, and the other a pale yel- 
low. The former is produced by pulverizing 
the liquorice-roots without taking off the out- 
side skin; the latter, by pulverizing after tbe 
skin has been removed. - 

Hard, crude liquorice is sometimes found in 
the market in masses, the liquorice having 
been run into the cases and allowed to cool 
there. The masses vary from 250 to 400 
pounds in weight. 

The better portions of Europe for liquorice 
growth are those along the border of the Med- 
iterranean, the warm climate preventing such 
accidents to the crop as occur in England. 
The ase of liquorice has been known and its 
value appreciated by the world for many cen- 
turies, In France liquorice-water is sold to 
poor people in the public squares under the 
name of ‘‘coco.”” Various towns in Turkey 
and Egypt are also said to follow this cus- 
tom, and the preparation is there known as 
*erquoos.”” 

The valuable*portion of liquorice is an in- 
gredient called glycyrrhizine, glycyrrhizin, or 
glycion. This is a peculiar, transparent, yel- 
low substance, which may be dissolved in 
boiling water when it will gelatinize on be- 
coming cool. Glycyrrbizine is a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. It is soluble 
in cold alcohol, but never undergoes vinous 
fermeutation, and has been called “ liquorice - 
sugar,” although it cannot be transformed 
into grape-sugar, nor will yeast have the ef- 
fect of causiog it to ferment. It is a kind of 
uncrystallizable sugar, and, when obtained by 
evaporating from an alcoholic solution, it is a 
shining transparent mass of a brown color, 
waich can be pulverized to powder. 

In Central Asia and China liquorice has been 
successfully raised. Barbary, Persia and 
Syria have wild liquorice, France and Ger- 
many have cultivated liquorice to some ex- 
tent, and the northern part of Spain, espe- 
cially Catalonia, has been a great source of 
liquorice. There the roots, after being cleaned, 
are partially dried in the air, and then cut into 
small pieces and boiled in water. After the 
mixture bas been allowed to stand till the 
dregs have settled, it is decanted and evapo- 
rated till it reaches the right thickness, when 
it is made into rolls five or six inches long and 
an inch in diameter. These rolis are dried in 
the air and wrapped in laurel leaves for ex- 
portation. If this extract of liquorice is pure 
it will be dry and brittle, and will almost en- 
tirely dissolve in water. Neumapn in an 
experiment obtained 460 parts of watery ex- 
tract from 480 of Spanish hquorice. The 
Spanish extract is known as **Spanish juice,” 
or ‘* ball liquorice.’”’ 

A preparation of liquorice root by means of 
steam has been tried successfully. The coarse 
powder of the root has been placed in vessels 
and steam passed through it. This vapor is 
afterward condensed and drawn off, about 
five hundred pounds of the root having been 
treated in this manner for twelve hours, and 
the operation having been repeated at the eud 
of five days. The liquid obtained in this wa 
was purified with four pounds of gelatin an 
then evaporated, After putting into cy\inde:s, 
the final process was the keeping of the ex 
tract for ten os in a drying-room having a 
temperature of 77°. 

Italian liquorice is said to be purer and more 
valuable thao the Spanish. This Italian liq- 
uorice is raised iu Calabrig, and sold under the 
name of Solazzi or Corigliano juice. It is 
thought likely that a portion of the liquorice- 
root of Italy and Sicily is that of a different 
variety, Glycyrrhiza echinaia, which grows 
wild in Apulia, and is said also to be abundant 
in Southern Russia. Messina and Palermo 
nave been the principal p.rts whence the Bi- 
cilian liquorice bas come tous. It has been 
stated that at times sufficient extract has been 
made of the wild Russian variety to supply the 
whole of Russia with liquorice. It is said that 
commercially the rank of the different varie- 
ties of liquorice-root is as follows: 1, Italian, 
which is tae sweetest ; 2, —— 8, Syrian ; 
4, Turkish; 5, Russian, which is the most 
bitter. 

But liquorice, like all other things, is fre- 
quently adulterated. A bitter taste is s sign 
of an infe:ior quality. Sand, carbovactous 
matter, prune juice, scrapings of the copper 
kettles in which the liquorice is boiled, mixt- 
ures of the juice with ‘Barbary gum,” the 
worst kind of gum arabic, are common ; while 
it is said that sometimes starch and flour con- 
stitute nearly one half of the substance sold 
as “liquorice,” in examining different speci- 
mens, Chevallier found from nine to fifty per 
cent. of unsoluble matter with the liquorice, 
not all of this, however, being adulterations. 

In one ——, four pounds of the 
extract of elded two and a 
m copper. Such prep- 
arations as are adulterated with flour are apt, 
sometimes, to be attacked by small worms, 
which act as revealers of the eecret adultera- 
tion. 

Refined liquorice, such as is sold in pieces 

thas @ pipe-siem, is made dis- 
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that is always mixed with unrefined extract, 
having come from the root in the long boiling 


rocess. 

The flowers of the common liquorice are 
| ek a and placed in the axils of the plant. 

y are shaped like the blossoms of the 

a The calyx is tubular and per 
sistent. é leaves are alternate and pinnate, 
and are said to feel ‘‘clammy”’ on their under 
surface. The plant has but few brancbes. and 
the fruit is a pod which is either bristly or 
smooth, inside of which are from one to four 
small seeds. None of the species of this ge- 
nus, however, are beautiful enough to be cul- 
tivated as ornamental plants. 

East OAKLanp, CAL. 


ORANGE AND LEMON TREES. 


Ir is not necessary that orange and lemon 
trees should be budded or grafted in order that 
they shall bloom and bear fruit. Like apple or 
pear trees, the seedling trees of the Citrus 
family will bear fruit ; but, like them, also, each 
particular specimen will be different fromevery 
other one, Those living at the North, in dis- 
tant country places, who cultivate these plants 
in tuba or pots, merely for ornament, need not 
trouble themselves to bud or graft them, but 
merely to keep them growing in a healthy 
state until they are old enough to 
bloom. Orange and ‘lemon growers bud 
and graft the seedling stock to change them 
into superior varieties of fruits. It is custom- 
ary, also, for florists to increase by budding 
certain varieties that are prized particularly for 
thé abundance, or the earliness of their bloom. 
The operation of budding orange and lemon 
trees is not essentially different from that prac- 
ticed on our ordipary fruit trees, but the diffi- 
culty in the performance of it by amateurs who 
live in country places consists iu the fact that 
the buds must be procured by them from a dis- 
tance, and are apt to beipjured in transit or 
after they have been received. After growth 
bas commenced in the spring is the best time to 
insert the buds in the young shoots.— Vick’s 
Magazine. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Boluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 00 
Lister 4ros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@385 00 
0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone...........++.- 81 00@3838 60 
Crescent Bone........... «+. 29 00@31 60 
Potato wertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tepeeme ™lnccee saeades 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat‘ ....... sees, 32 WU@SE VO 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
‘wobacco Fertilizer........... 80 00@85 00 
naw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............. 00@85 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............ 25 00 
Renee Seitine tor Po- 
eS Se: 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs ..... - 80 00@88 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 


J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 


Empire State Superphospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone.. 

Mapes £. and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
Potato Manure........ se60cc wes 
Corn ” cocececcccoocs oo 
Vegetable... . eee ee eens * 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 
Ammoniated Buperphosphiate, 

Specialties 


SREBS B83 ESR BBE Aas: gt 
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ASHES.—We quote 4@43 cents for vot and 
6@5%¢ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 





eases, Liver Complaints, 
Constipation and 


DYSPEPSIA, 


are readily cured by the Fa- 
Remedy. i or Eit- 
~ Says 


a oF. Kennedy's Favorite Rem- 
, which [ did. I have now 

- ge hed flesh and feel better 
han I have in years. and now 
have no 6 


ym toms of my old 
complaint. Bi. six for gi. 
Prepared by 


DR. DAVID KENNEDY, RONDOUT, N.Y 


GARDEN SEEDS. Catalogues 


Mailed 
Francis Brill, Hempstxeap, Lone I[sLanp, 


“25 Years ix pouty Yar” 


33d Edition. 108 ow to prevent 
ae and POULT CHOLERA, GAPES 
and ROUPE. I wrote it as a system of 
ractical HOG and POULTRY keeping. 
yeeptome and remedies for all py" 

ow to feed for 25c. in stamps cong 


Catalogue and Price List of 30 varieties REE. 
A. M. LANG, Box 846, Cincinnati, O. 















r Eggs. 
“The Cove Dale Poultry Lyn * coutateie 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


ognes 10c. 
Waewmans Lust Free. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons, 


We again omer this old 
established and and re- 
liable Fertilizer, which 
during the past y ear has 
sadly, sustained ite pigh 
reputation, For Far 
Grove of a)l kinde Fruit 

Trees, Gardens, Lawne, 
and Flowers, it bas no 
superior. 

For sale by our agents 
threugbout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
tain testimonlele« and 
directions forwarde 
free. 











Glidden & Curtis, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for 

the hair, Restoring color when 
y, and preventing Dendruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, » 
Sec. an $1.0 at Druggista, 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLEUSE 


FERRY'S SEEDS 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
“iamatsr st suiusutn 

D. M. FERRY &CO’S 
Iastrated, Des- 














Flower 8KEDS should 
send for it. Address 








5, M. FERRY & GO. 
Detroit, Mich. 























is offered and 
CATALOGUE No. 






publication of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 


203, which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and contains. besides, 2 beautiful colored piates, and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, °° & 37 cortant st. 










Sesuribed in our 
The Catalogue 




















Joel Met oel MeComber’ § Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 1 am now msnufacturing them en a large scal 


with new sad improved 


, and selling st greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 


machinery 
of sll. rich and poor. I will send to sll spplicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuz ement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit besutifully, will 
never warp, eerie oe cee enn re Smee Sad cospummetayentous- 


fort I make no shoddy goods, 


highest class boots and shoes sre unsurpassed either in material o: 


Seah aN eNe Gees etme 


SS Str « cts toy 


yoopect, to all 


pe ae Wocomber's Patent Boots and Shes and Patent 


boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


LANDS. 


Lands Lands 


TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Farming 
and Grazing Lands. 


| Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- 
|} sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker’s Rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, “ What 
They Raise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commis’, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota. 


ae 


oe 


RCNA 
KB. O ys ifcnmond, Ve: 


MINNESOTA. WORTH DAKOTA" 


ANTELOPE, MOUSE 


AND 


RED RIVER VALLEYS 


And Turtle Mountain District. 


With 200 miles New Raiiroad, Good Markets, Numer- 
ous New Fowns (including Rugby, an important junc- 
tion, and Minot, Division Headquarters), Two Mil- 
lien Acres excellent government land, directly on 
the live of KR. R. afford exellcent opportunities 
for stockmen, Farmers, Mecbanics and Merchants, 
Come early and investigate, or forfurther particulars 
write to Cc. H. WARREN, 

G. P. A. St. P. M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 


ARKANSAS | Mild climate! Good lands! Va- 
Lie of | erosuatel Low prices! 
Easy terms! Maps @ ars free! THOS. ES- 
SEX, Land Gtk, Little Rock, Ark. 


MERRELL & ANTHONY, 
GENEVA,N. Y. 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 
Specialties for Spring of 1887. 


The Yellow Transparent Apple Bears Young 
pevene August, is very productive, excellent a1 

ar 

The Wacbusetts Thorniess Blackberry. 
surp«xsed in im quality, Be. on bearer, an Zimont 











































thorns to annos in pic cping. 
Yellow Jransparent T b, 81.%|each ; y 97} 
per iozen. Wachusetts Piente rik) per dozen ; 85,00 


perioo Agents a General price list sent on 
applicarion: Corr 
B. Choice ond m new “Grape- vines at low prices. 


The American Bee Journal, 


(Established in 1861.) 
16-page Weekly—$1.00 a Year. 
Sthe Oldest, Largest, and Cheapest weekly 
bee-paper inthe World. Sample Free. 
Address, BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS | = 


vonseus Be BONE, Le sat muh, sen BORE onsen. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office. 159 Front Street. 
Facto ewark, N.J. 
s@~ Farmers and ers are invited to send for 
Circular 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
'$ WHERE ALL EL! I 


{ 


CON SIUIViob aloln 











EAFNESS, ee 9 


the such ca 
ica agar eeaaee 
since rh ert Fu toute, and 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax ILrpz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half « year. The cover has “Tux 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered as our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.5¢ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has forsale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and tne following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid. .o any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Sheet, WLI... 0.000... -seececcsceesersss+++- BS OO 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attestec 

2 See ee ee APR 
..26 00 





EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 1éx®..... 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16xw. 1 00 
EX-VIOE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER OOLFAX 
TAD, BOED, ociicrccesice vcs ccccdccesccoce serene. 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. BSixe. 16x90, .-cceaseuse. .100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, #x2...... ..........1 00 
All of the above are printed on heavy white pay ¢r 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bovnd 
Cloth. 190 pages..... eS eresooece Sdovcdsoceseosepee 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New Yo: k. 


Che Independent. 
enetu ia ieee 


75 





50 





PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
52 Bumbere (postame £r00)......0+-0s0000e seeeee BS UO 
398 (9 mos.) (postage > 8 86 
26 is (6 mos.) P eecsccesvosccsecs| AO 
17 m4 (4 mos.) F  peecemcescsesss 2 OO 
13 @ mos.),’ a ee | 
4 sd (i month), F pecneececener se Ze 
2 * @ weeks), ©. qupecencencesses su 
1 WNumper (1 week), Wt | qeccncceeggecces 10 
One subscription two years.............ciesee0s ~ &00 








One subscription ‘four years.. 
Five ) subseriptions, one year “each, in one Te- 





cocecces + seeeseseeeees sees AO OO 
One subscription five years,............+...+. coco 10 oc 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNE WILL KOT BE RECEIVED FROM 
SORIPTION AGENTS O8 POSTMASTERS at OLR 

“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that ang One #0 inclined may read a few cop 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ita value, we offer a month's subscription as: 
“Triql Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 


Sample Cepies Free upen Applicatien. 

Ga” Makeall remittances payable to the order of Tue 
LXDEPEXDERT. 

Sa" Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders. if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ins ReGisTeRap Letrzn. The pres 


ent registration ~ fra: 45 byt absolute pro 
Sac sc 


No names 4 on the subsuription books withou1 
yUBSOKIBERS are particularly req 

joen ta the ppllow edivens Taba a" iis alware 
pases etic 
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canes 


rp ae Bex 2787, 


CLUBBING Beas 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's speciai Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wiab- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with Taz InpRPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by orderings 
from our Club-List. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powde r never varies. A marvel of purity.stren 
aad who songeponees. More economical than the 


«ders Se/d oni 
PANY. on Wal 


Bt ony 


b 
ordin- 
ary birds, not be sold in competition with the 
multitude of Tow't taat, short weight alum or rhosphate 
, Seeat Baxine PowpEr 


red Bonus 
w Remietered 


cent. 


pses City, st. Joe ounce?) Biufis . 
Union Pacific Rai)road Colisteral by Sper cent bonds, . 
road 8 pe: cont Bonds... 


hicago end North western Rai! 
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a Ee-ex Railroad 7 ‘Bonds... 
ae 


orris et 
New Yor yer 
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ie Albany Railroad 8 
Provid Rail 


Chicago. Burlington & Sata 
Chicago, Milwaukee & st. P: 


Ontcano and Alton Railroad Stock 
at 





APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest improvements. 


@EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY 
Send for Descriptive Pamphiet 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 75 Union St., Boston. 
Buy of the Manufacturers, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO. 


637, 639 Broadway; 108 and 110 Mercer St., 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Window Shades, Patent Spring Fixtures, 
Handmade Opaque and Transparent 
Shade Cloth 86 to 104 inches wide. Im- 
porters of Scotch Holland. The only 
House carrying a full line of all colors, 
Send for Price-List. 








PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


os are renowned for their stre' 
of .one, «uch and sm aw 
19 and 21 WENT 294 ST., Near &th Ave, NH. ¥ 


W.&8. DOUCLAS, 


eaeerers 
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Pick 
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pa) Bank Stree. 
Commonwealth National Bank Stock 
Merchandise Nationa) Bap ‘a k, 
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Merchants Na wl Beak © 
Howard National Bou ack, 
Bank 


N 
ranklin County National 8 
St. Paul National Bank 
Tremont bene Beok t 
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ational Bank of orth f At erica, 
Fourth National Sonn 


Bead 000000 cccccccccsscces cocsssesece 
Capita) stocks all pete, bee 
Oatstandips losses oe 
All other claims 


vrplus over all liabilities. eceres 
urplus as rewards policy-holders.. 


cent 
bern Ksi need . per wae 


Railroad 


ton & Rorihern* Rail road Stock” 
Pasaumpsic Railtoad Guaranteed om 


Rock Island ana Pacific Railroad Stock: :: 


ree Btock, Kew Yon: 


Dpriagield Fire and Marine Iasurauee Company, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1887. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLI MILLION DOLLARS. 
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J.N. DUNHAM, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 


ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treascuer. 
CHAS. 4. BIRNIE, Ass’t Sec’y. 





STERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 333, 161. 
‘Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 
A most eit htfal fragrant and permanent per- 
mining delicacy of bouquet. nality of 
corresponding lasting qualities. 
It is a delight te the sick. 
It is a perfume for lady er gentieman. 
SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 
In handsome half-pint, pint ona 1B 63.00 an betties, with 





beautiful illuminated labels at $1 a $3.4 
per bottle reapertiyel me. If not obtainable ot Drug- 
gist or Dry Goods eT, write the proprieto 


.W.ATOan. 846 Broadway. wow "York. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 








Rubber Goods of every description. 


ENDS ror ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Established 1750. 





WLAN 


STANDARD 
A SPOOL 


ratslalal. 





SUIT AG. 1 


Terry, 3a 
Plush, @& 
8. C. 
SMALL 
& co. 

Beostov. 
Mass. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





beat ra rr at 


durable, and econo: 


aaa ge 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1585. 
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